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WATERPROOF oWARM FOF 


; A FE at ; C & Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein for his 


flight to the — 5 > Pole. What a _ f of 

‘ warmth! Several layers of inner rubber, jp. 

SUPPLY IS LIMITED! Here’s why: sulation, as illustrated, are your barrie, 

Between the Buck Skein against icy blasts. Only 2!/2 pounds! A ligh,! 

fabrics, Du Pont weight Jacket for heavy War Work 

4 heavy winters. 

sprays a thin 
film of precious 
rubber.* 
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e Watertight Seams 


The inner seams (shown in the X-ray dia 
gram) are sealed tight. Bound with water 
repellent tape. This secret Patented! 
construction prevents ordinary leakage 


© Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth . 


Workproof! Winterproof! 


4) Once Again a Zipper Fron 


I did not have the time to change the illus. : 
tration but now a Buck Skein Joe is pre 
war quality throughout — even to the zipper, 
Zippers instead of buttons down the front. 





6 Air Flow Pockets 


The Jacket is so warm that it needs a vent to 
allow air to circulate and carry off excess 
perspiration. This pocket slit permits you to 
reach your inner clothing pockets without 
unbuttoning the Jacket. The underarm pits 
are “‘air-cooled’’ by six eyelet ventilators. 


cease ae 


* 
IMPORTANT: Rubber is vital to Victory. On the battlefront it is needed 
for combatant tires or to make airplane gas tanks puncture-proof against 
bullets. Yet Uncie Sam has granted me Rubber. Why? Because these Jack: 
ets are War Workers’ Jackets. And Rubber sprayed under the fabric makes 
Buck Skein a miracle of water-resistance. Because the supply is se limited, 
please remember ... when buying 


ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY | 


YWysat I have attempted to tell you on this page is the inside story 
Buck Skein and why it will keep you dry and warm. These Jackets ¢ 
portrayed so true to life that you can almost feel how soft and pliable t! 
Buck Skein fabric really is, 


I hope you will excuse me for cutting up the Jacket a bit for the sake 
illustrations, but, believe it or not, all those layers of rubber, see @, are 
thin as tissue. It is this very inner construction that retains the natural he 
of your body and keeps you real warm. So warm, in fact, that a secret ve 
hidden in the pocket acts as a “cooling system,” to carry off perspirati 
when a man’s working hard outdoors. Whereas bundlesome layers of cloth 
slow you up, Buck Skein’s freedom speeds you up for Victory and keeys ya 
well. And it wears like the hide of an armored tank. It took thousands of rl 
on the laboratory’s emery wheel to wear through. Yet Buck Skein. is so so! 
so pliable, so light. No matter how many times you wash it, Buck Skei 
comes up smiling as of old. Its deep blue color won’t shrink or fad 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW (if your dealer is all sold out) and! 
rush your Jacket to you. Carrying charges prepaid! To my old Bu 
Skein friends, yes, and to you Wives, Mothers and Sweethearts, gi! 
Buck Skeins where needed most, for when these few are gone, it m# 
be a year before you have another! 
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WATERPROOF BY ' a a As ever, e f 

“ 455 ? s fein 4* 

You are at the prow of a Merchant Marine ’ . Se. ae 4 SV SSSSSSSCKETE SAE RSCTRS SS SSCS ASEVSSE BSS E SEES S wees eswe » eer 

on the icy Atlantic. The wind is howling ... 7 en os =< BUCK SKEIN JOE, care of Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Manufacturer 
biting .. . penetrating. The salty, frosty sea 4 rrr 







212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-2, New York 10, N. Y. 
See that I get your Buck Skein “Iceland Blue” Jacket immediate! 
SIZE: Measure Chest over shirt, have tape under arms not tight. 
Here’s my $5, check [] or money order [] 


: . . : 5. <> 
mist sprays its stinging dampness all about 4H 


you. Yet you are warm. uck Skein’s 


You are working outdoors or hunting and it is A great pat ot ; oted to out 
raining in torrents. You are dry. You are production _— including 
bone dry, because my DuPont process makes ; armed Fo rer Clothing 
Buck Skein fabric 100% waterproof. The protective Win Ans 
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Ever since 1864, Pflueger experience has been 
accumulated from the production of fishing equip- 





ment. Millions of tons of fish have been raised from 
the sea on Pflueger Hooks. Similarly, great 
numbers of fish were caught in lakes and streams 

all over America with Pflueger Tackle. 
Wherever fish are caught—for sport or for 
market—Pflueger workmanship has a great record 
in Tackle used to bring them up. The angler using 
Pflueger Tackle for game fishing profits from 
principles of construction that have worked so 
well for commercial fishermen who depend 
upon Pflueger equipment for a living. When Reels, 
Baits, Hooks, Spoons, Flies, Leaders, Swivels and other 
fishing accessories can be made again, your 
dealer will have them under the name 


PFLU 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER) 
A GREAT NAME IN 
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for Sportsmen 








FRESH-WATER 
BASS 
by Ray Bergman 


The most complete book 
ever written about bass- 
TT nd fishing, for both large- 
BAS Ss and small-mouth, in all 

parts of the country. Cov- 
ers fishing with bait, plugs, 
flies, bugs and other oe : 
selection, use and care of 
rods and tackle : bass char 
acteristics influence of 
weather. Chapters on white 
bass and panfish. 5 full- 
color paintings, 33 draw- 
ings, 10 lure-plates in full 
color. $5.00 


AND GUNNING 
by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


Exhaustively describes all 


types of rifles, sights and 





Geusse" , ammunition, for every- 
GUNNSESG thing from target work to 
2 . 


wr big game; shotguns and 
, loads, for trap, skeet and 
held work ; and the choice 
and use of pistols. Chapters 
on huntine . field-glasses; 
the care of firearms ; shoor- 
ing for women: shooting 
formalities ; and a gunner's 
glossary. Full-color fron- 
tispiece, 12 drawings, 35 


photos. $5.00 


TROUT 
by Ray Bergman 





APTA PAO 


Based on 35 years’ expert- 
ence in all parts of che 
country Thoroughly dis- 
cusses dry and wet flies, 
nymphs, bucktails and 
other lures, tackle and 
rods and how to select and 
use them for all conditions 


of weather and water 
Includes chapters on lake 
trout, salmon and eray 
ling, and on fly-tying. 11 
fly plates in full color, 34 
drawings, 22 photos. $5.00 


JUST FISHING 


by Ray Bergman « $5.00 


UPLAND GAME SHOOTING 


by H. L. Betten « $5.00 
SALT. WATER FISHING 
by Van Campen Heilner ¢ $5.00 
A BOOK ON DUCK SHOOTING 
by Van Campen Heilner ¢ $7.50 
NIP AND TUCK 
by Ray P. Holland « $2.00 
RAISING GAME BIRDS 
by Horace Mitchell ¢ $5.00 


A BOOK ON WOODCOCK 


by John Alden Knight ¢ in preparation 


RAY BERGMAN 





Each volume lavishly illustrated with 
color-plates, drawings or photos. Send 
for handsome illustfated circular describ 


ing these books fully—free on request 


ALFRED.:.A. KNORR 


Publisher * 501 Madison Ave. « N.Y.C. 
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Outdoor Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


MAY C. HOGAN’S . 
IN first published 
ry was about 
rs—he wrote it 
vyhen he was 15 
rs old. Since 
he’s written 
ireds of yarns 
bout the out-of- 
Hogan was 
in 1908, in the 
Missouri Ozarks; 
w lives in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, with his wife, a 
i3-vear-old daughter, and a 5-year-old 
sO ill sportsmen. “Fishing and hunt- 
ing,’ Hogan says, “are not just hobbies 
vith them, they’re passions!” 

Many years ago the author of “Floods 
or a Full Creel,” which appears in this 
composed a creed for himself and 
family, and this is it: Trips do not have 
to be successful from a bag-limit point 
of view; when the day comes when we 
nust catch a fish, must knock over a 
buck, or bring down a brace of birds, 
we'll give our rods and reels and rifles 
ind shotguns to someone more worthy 
of the term sportsman. 





ssue, 


ORN in the semi- 

wilderness delta 
region of Missis- 
sippi, Lee E. Yeager 
is the holder of four 
college degrees 
(B.S., M.S., M.F., 
and Ph.D.) and at 
present is forester 
with the Illinois 
Natural History 
Survey. 

While his conser- 
been extensive and 





has 


work 
varied, he has always taken a special 
interest in fur-bearing animals, partly, 


vation 


he says, because the income from wild 
fur (about $45,000,000 annually) goes 
largely to the more needy in every 


Village and hamlet of North America. 
Mostly, however, the author of “A ‘Four 
Freedoms’ for Raccoons” is interested in 


the interrelationships of nature and 
their effects upon man. For instance, 
he says, if we should kill off all the 
skunks, many more millions of white 


grubs would mature into May beetles, 
and result in increased crop damage and 
forest defoliation; wholesale destruction 
of hawks and owls might result in mouse 
numbers so great as to reduce food and 
cover for upland game. 

“Involved as such things may be,” 
says Yeager, “they have a direct rela- 
tionship to good fishing and hunting.” 


] Homas H. MUNYAN, now 36 years 
old and the father of four daughters, 
is a lawyer in Atlantic City, N. J. He 
was raised on a farm, and shot his first 


rabbit at the age of eight. He’s been a 
confirmed hunter ever since—quail and 
ducks in New Jersey and Florida; deer 
and grouse in Pennsylvania; bears in 
North Carolina; turkeys in Georgia; and 
big game in Wyoming and Canada. In 
this issue, in “Argosy of the North,” he 
tells of some exciting moments on a 
big-game hunt in Alberta. 




























The great Orloff diamond weighs 194 carats. It was once 
owned by Empress Catharine the Great of Russia, 


Gem of Gems 


@ Stolen by a French soldier from a Hindu idol nearly two | 

























centuries ago, then stolen from him by a ship’s captain, this 
huge diamond was eventually sold to Prince Orloff of Russia 
for $437,000. Only an expert can appreciate the full beauty of 
this famous gem. But expert or not, one sip will tell you why 


“millions say when with William Penn” — the gem of the blends! 


SPEND WISELY —OR NOT AT 


Unwise buying in wartime sends prices up. You can 


ALI 


help keep prices down by buying only what you need. 
When you buy, check ceiling prices and don’t pay 
more. Pay off old debts. And buy your share of war 


bonds and stamps 
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86 Proof 





65% Grain Neutral Spirits 













GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD. 


Peoria, Illinois 





















AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER? 


NOW —read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier’! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
smashing trophies. 


ALASKA 


gin wilderness for record 
Learn about Alask opportunities, gold min- 





ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 


Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 20c NOW for a copy of this exciting 
-00 for a year's 


magarine—or, send subscrip- 


tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 


* 


SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alaska's Mage 


eve 8 tely tree, a tw "ap — 
The ALASKA SPORTSMAN | die 


KETCHIKAN. ALASKA 





your first magazine, by Return Ma 












$ 40 buys island 
$ 67 buys 20 acres on highway 
$121 buys 23 acres lake front 
$265 buys 87 acres enclosing lake 
$504 buys 204 acres with buildings 







” 7th Annual List, just i ed describes the above and 
many other choice properties acq | y us through Tax 
Salt The amount quoted is the full price asked laran 
teed perfect title, no mortgage Beautit y situated hunt 
i ad fishing camps where the j eal sport; summer 

e site heavily \ ed acreages Now is the time to 
invest in Canada’s minera fores ind farms. Write today 
for free booklet with full explanation 

Soom S67... 


72 Quee 
TORONTO. cANAbA 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
ee Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 





New MexicomBear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 
Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 
Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK a TEXAS 


“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 


Buy them both 
Till the War is Won.” 


What Every Mason Wants 


We have Masonic ind lodge sup- 
plies for Blue Lodge, Chapter, Com- 
mandery, Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 


OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 

Send for alog of books and rituals 
for senaene, Odd Fellows, of Pythias, Knights 
vt tumbus, Elks, etc 


EZRA A COOK, Publisher, P. 0. Box, 796, OF, Chicago 90, ! 


bo oks 


free cat 


Knights 





Every Outdoors Man Needs 
Saunders 
SNAKE BITE aed 


. efficient, easy to 
tecting our mili- 


This compact 
e kit is prot 
tary forces in all part t 
vorld, Made of durable mate- 
rials to government speci 
tions. A limited quantity now 
available to civilian customers 
Ask your druggist or order di- 





rect from makers—$5.50 in 
tight plastic case. Folder. 
SAUNDERS VENOM EXTRACTOR CO. 








Tarpon Springs Florida 
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"IT AIN’T funny,” said the crowd. A 
prankster inserted an ad in a Minne- 
sota newspaper, stating that he had 50 

shotgun shells for sale. Police summoned 

to handle crowd of 4,000 shell-hungry 
hunters blocking traffic in the street... 

It was funny. William Greer, Kettlers- 

ville, Ohio, was hunting squirrels on his 

farm. Aiming at one, was blasted from 
behind by rampaging ram. 

Actor, driving to Hollywood, Calif., 
recently, ran over rabbit on road. 
Stopped car, cut off rabbit’s hind foot, 
gave it to his as good-luck token. 
Not long after arriving in Hollywood, 
actor was mysteriously taken sick. 
Puzzled doctor finally asked, “Handled 
any rabbits recently?” Actor had tu- 
laremia. Disease known, treat- 
ment brought recovery. 

sowman 


son 


pi ope r 


Crane, 
goose 


sharpshooter. Albert 
Fennville, Mich., killed a wild 
the wing with arrow. First bow-and- 
arrow kill of wild goose to be recorded 
in state since inauguration of an archery 


On 


GEE,' PiTy THEM POOR 


all 
FELLAS IN 3 
TH' JUNGLE” — § 
A je 
—_ C a 
¢u~> 


Ve 





model. 
Detroit, 


Diana, 1943 


hunting season 
Mrs. Eurecha 
jirst archer to 


Shoemaker, 
get a deer in Michigan 
bow-and-arrow season Nelson Ross, 
Centralia, Wash., killed 160-lb. white-tail 
deer wearing hefty antlers, found it was 
a doe. Had to get permission from game 
protectors to keep the masquerader... 
William Benedict, Los Angeles, Calif., 
killed two bucks with one shot in Sequoia 
Nat'l Forest. The deer were standing 


was 


side by side. 
Maine’s Atlantic salmon are getting 
bigger, more plentiful. R. D. Higgins, 


an 18-pounder 
That’s a good 


Dennysville, Me., caught 
in Dennys River last year. 


fish. Many other salmon taken there 

Predatory pheasant, Louis Rau and 
son, Beal City, Mich driving truck 
along public road, saw cock pheasant 
carrying another bird, flying ahead of 
them. Pheasant dropped its prey in 
road. It was an adult quail. Rau tried 


first aid, but bird soon died of its injuries. 

Plugs with sound effects. Jim Mc- 
Clintic, Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C., makes bass plugs from own 
designs. One calls the din- 
ner with a ringing Fishing 


bass to 


be ll 


tupe 
little 


A. PARSONS 


Harrison Lake, Va., McClintii 
leaping, slashing fish no one 

identify. U.S. Fish & W 
said it was a muskie, 


cauagi 
there ct 
ildlife € pe 


and probably 


ever taken in Virginia. It certainly 
the first caught anywhere on bell-ring 
plug. 

Venerable scup. Age record for tague 
fish broken when fish dealer at Fa 
River, Mass., sent to federal fisherie 
station, Woods Hole, Mass., a tague 
scup found among fish he’d bought 


Station in 1932, at ¢€ 
years, scup thus 
carried tag 11 
rarest and 


Tagged at that 
mated age of 7 
years old, had 

Trumpeter swans, 


Years 


biggest 


migratory waterfowl, numbered only 
in 1935. Now number 221 in Un 
States, increase of 22 over a year < 
Only nesting area in this country i 
Red Rock Lakes Nat’l Wildlife Ref 
Mont. This magnificent bird, with 


bugling voice, weighs at least 25 lb., } 
wing spread of 8 ft., is 
times. 


protected at 


California Mountain Fishing 


HE Feather River country of C 

fornia is served by the 
Pacific R.R., via San Francisco, Sto: 
ton, Sacramento, and Marysville, e 
ing the canyon at Oroville and follow 
it for about 125 miles to Portola. 
numerous points along the 
where accommodations 
Pulga is good for trout « 
but not later. 
canyon, has a fisherman’s reso! 
and good catches are made the! 
Belden, still farther’ up, 
grounds and good-size rainbows. 
this point the river is big and 
the trout. Above Quincy Junction 
railroad follows the Middle Fork, whi 
is smaller but has numerous resort 

Blairsden is the gateway to the Lak 


cany 
availat 

irly in 

Paxton, fart 


are 


are 


season 
up the 


SO 


Basin recreation area, which is arou 
6,500 ft. altitude and seldom can 
eached before June. Its numerous 
sorts and camps give this region 
appearance of being heavily fished, 
there are plenty of fish, big and sm 
to be had—rainbows, browns, east 
brook trout, and an occasional D« 
Varden. All the resorts run busses 


cars to meet the train at Blairsden. T 
same region, too, is a good bet for d 
hunting in the fall. 

The Southern Pacific runs through 1 


Sacramento River canyon, Sacrament 
to Medford. Accommodations are to 
had at Dunsmuir, Castells, and at 


Wester! 


nte! 


has cam} 


Up t 


was 18 


There 
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‘SURE, THERELL BE A PARADE...” 


I know what I’m up against. The job I’m coming back to wasn't easy to get .. 
because it was the swellest job any guy ever had 


















































I know what the odds are. ‘ 
I know what they mean by “lost at sea.” The future J’m after is so big nobody’s ever going 
e d Whar pag to hand it to me on a silver platter! 


But /’m going to make it . . . nothing can stop me! 





| 
: That’s why I want a fighting chance . . . a chance 
- Sure, when this war’s over there’ll be crowds and to move up. .. an opportunity to go ahead. That’s 
‘a cheers and ticker tape and confetti. Sure, there'll why I want to plan a future of my own in a land 
: be handshakes and pats on the back and good and a world where every man is free to make the 
F wishes. Sure, but what’s bringing me back is bigger most of his ability . . . where there’ll be plenty of 
? than that... work days and plenty of pay days. . . with no 
. I want what I’ve been fighting for . . . a fighting limits on how high you can rise how far you 


chance! can go. 


. o . 
Maybe some folks would say I was crazy, if they 
could hear me talking out loud this way... 


That’s the America I left behind me 
That’s the America I’m fighting for. 
Maybe they’d laugh and say, “Listen, buddy, get That’s the America I want when I get back. 
wise . . . the trouble with guys like you is—you : S : 

keep trying to do it the hard way .. .”’ 








aug) Well Here at Nash-Kelvinator we're building Pratt & 
re could eu... Whitney engines for the Navy's Vought Corsaira , 
P ' ‘ : and G “ee lton Standard pro- 
experts It wasn’t easy learning how to swim, but I did... ol ie Wetted Mastoas a disee > ) eae We. 
bly J and now I won’t drown. It wasn’t easy to stick it binoculars, parts for ships, jeeps, tanks and trucks . | 
nly was out when the going got tough, but I did. . . and ... readying production lines for Sikorsky helicopters ‘ 
-ringina bod te k " it It t fi d All of us devoted 100% to winning this war .. . to 
} now no y can Make me quilt. wasn t easy finad- speeding the peace when our men will come back to The Army-Navy 
ing out how to steer a course by the stars and the their jobs and homes and even better futures than they "guarded ¢ 

r tagued sun, but I did .. . and now. even from out here had before... to the day when together we'll build ; sa, oamalles 

t - - wnagiet ? ’ ? an even finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! Divisi 

a a I’m going to find my way home! 
fisheries & " ‘ . ° . r 

tagged The girl I’m going to marry wasn’t easy to win... NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 

bought W_ - because she’s the finest girl in the world. Kenosha + Milwaukee +» DETROIT + Grand Rapids + Lansing 

at esti- 3 

was 18 & 
ars . £ y 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO} 


THESE 


MANUFACTURERS 


NOW DOING WAR WORK 











FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE KH. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 

PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
THE WORTH COMPANY 
U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. 

G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 


WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 
CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
OLUF MIKKELSEN 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 
ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 

ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 

REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SUPPLIES 
AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 














_ FORCES are on the victory trail, and a sizable part of the equipment they're 
using comes from the factories of the sporting-goods industry. OUTDOOR LIFE salutes 
this vital production effort with its Victory Citations — inspiring evidence, to every 
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| feed on them, 


Pacific resort of Shasta 
Springs. This is all stream fishing, and 
at its best early in the season. Early in 
July, as water temperatures rise, small 
white larvae hatch in the moss at the 
bottoms of the streams. The rainbows 
and get a lot of moss in 
their stomachs, with the result that they 
have a foul, muddy taste. 

Another good bet for midsummer and 
later would be the Yosemite back coun- 
try. There is no better fishing in the 
world, nor more scenic grandeur, than 
in that region. There is train-and-bus 
ervice to the valley floor; you pack in 
from there. Cost depends on the packing 
service required—‘“shanks’ mare,” burro, 
or horses and mules.—E. G. England. 
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Texas Tarpon 


3rownsville, Tex., 

from about April 20 to May 20, or 
until the high-water rise comes in the 
Rio Grande, we have in that river what 
I believe to be the best tarpon fishng 
in the country. 

Each year, the proprietor of a Browns- 
ville sporting-goods store has been hold- 
ing what is called the International 
Tarpon Rodeo. Prizes are given for the 
best fish taken on either light or heavy 
tackle, as well as the greatest gross 
length of tarpon caught with artificial 
lures and a line which is not to exceed 
25-lb. test. 

Best results are had by casting a red- 
and-white plug, with a light wire leader. 
Usually, when the tarpon are really on 
the feed, the plug is taken about as soon 
as it hits the water, and I have had 
eight strikes out of 10 casts. Even when 
the tarpon are rolling on the surface, 
and very abundant, we find it necessary 
to let the plug sink nearly to the bottom, 
and then reel it slowly, giving a jerk 
everv now and then. 

Some fishermen use 
reel, baiting with mullet. An 18-in. wire 
leader is fastened to the hook, and a 
cork is placed 2 ft. above the hook. The 
mullet is cast out and allowed to drift 
downstream. Mullet fishing generally 
gives good results, but for real sport it 
is not so good, as the tarpon has little 
chance against heavy rod and line. 

One of the things that make tarpon 
fishing the fine sport it is comes from 
the fact that when casting with light 
tackle the average person will land only 
from 10 to 20 percent of his total strikes. 
Generally there come one or two jumps, 
and the fish is off. But when the fish 
are really hitting hard, I have seen 
nearly half the strikes hooked solidly 
enough so that the fish is landed or 
else the plug is lost. 

In 1943 there were nearly 200 entries 
to the rodeo. There were more tarpon 
in the river than in any previous year. 
In one day 50 tarpon were landed, the 
largest measuring 56 in. long. Later on, 
and not in the rodeo competition, a lady 
caught one 69 in. long, fishing from the 
jetties at Port Isabel. I won the 1943 
rodeo with the most tarpon taken during 
the day. I took eight, which measured 


VERY spring at 


heavy rod and 
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up to 54 in. long. I hooked into at least 
six tarpon ranging from 6 to 7 ft. long, 
but they broke up my tackle and I lost 
most of my best plugs and part of my 


line. A day later I caught five tarpon, 
the largest being one of 53 in.—Joseph 
E. Wells 


Rail, Bus, and a Little Walk 


A MAN who can walk only from the 
side door to the garage still can get 


some of the grandest fishing in Amer 
ica, and reach it by rail and bus. Let 
him go to Union City, Tenn., by rail, 


then take a bus to Walnut Log, on Reel 
There he'll find accommoda 
frog-hollering 
George L 


foot Lake. 
tions and be within 
tance of the fishing 


dis- 
Alley 
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CHOICE... 


“Lor SUNGLASSES 


@ Joel R. Baker, Jr., Curtiss- 
Wright Test Pilot, shown here 
waiting for the fueling of a 
Curtiss Commando, has this to 
say about flying, and about sun- 
glasses: “I've hung up over 
2,000 hours, instructing army 
cadets and testing pursuit and 
cargo planes. The ships that 
get my O.K. go onto the front. 
They've got to be right. And 
on my job, my eyes have to be 
right. I’ve found the same thing 
that the boys who fight in 
American planes all seem,to 
know—up where only a man’s 
best is barely good enough, 
Bausch & Lomb Ray-Banlenses 
set eyes right; they give most 
comfortable glare protection 
and sharpest vision.” 


“ 
FLYERS’ 


FOR MILITARY TISF FPHITCATION 





AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
RESFARCH 


Idaho Stage to Fishing 


ESPITE gas rationing, you can reach 
good trout fishing in Idaho by stage. 


For instance, from Pocatello, in the 
southeastern part of the state, 255 mi. 
from Boise, you can take a stage into 


the Salmon River country. Or you can 
zo on to Mackay by train, then take the 
stage. Personally I like to travel with 
the stage drivers, then pack into the 


“back of beyond.” After going by stage 


to Forney or Myers Cove, you can hire 


horses and outfits that will take you into 


a region of marvelous scenery, where the 
fishing is unequaled. Also, if you take 
your camera, you get chances to photo- 
graph mountain goat, sheep, deer, and 
maybe a cougar.--Arthur J. Snyder. 
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ANY army and navy fliers, as 
well as test pilots like Joel 
Baker, find Ray-Bans unsurpassed 
for safe, scientific glare protection. 


After Victory you, too, will again 
be able to get genuine Ray- Bans— 
either plain or ground to your 
prescription—in the distinctive 
Ray-Ban frames. 


* All Ray-Ban Sunglass production is 
allocated to military use. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
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Men who are prone to smoke all 
through the day will tell you that 
only an extraordinary pipe can 
under this round- 


stay friendly 


the-clock pressure Such a 
pipe is Royalton. For it assures 
undiminished pleasure and extra 
contentment—even at the end of 


a day's heavy smoking. 


WHEREVER BETTER PIPES ARE SOLD 













If your dealer is short of Royaltons, 
pease remember that great num- 
bers of these pipes are going to 
men in our fighting forces. 











HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, Ozone Pk., New York 





Quebec Moose Country 


OR A HUNTER with the time and 

energy, there is an area in the province 
of Quebec which offers probably as fine 
moose hunting, fairly close to civiliza- 
tion, as any to be found in Canada. It 
is around Lac Duhamel, in the Labelle 
region of the Laurentian Mountains, 
about 125 miles north of Montreal. It is 
reached by a national highway, also by 
Canadian Pacific Railway to Labelle. 
There are also deer there, and black 
bears are becoming an increasing 
menace to the farmer’s livestock. 

A friend of mine on a short trip into 
that country saw eight moose, three of 
them bulls, one with a _ tremendous 
spread; also a white-tail buck with a 
really large head. Competent French- 
Canadian guides are always available in 
the area, accommodations are of the 
best, and rates are reasonable.—Alton 
T. Cleland 
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Tennessee’s Trout 


HE mountains of eastern Tennessee 

contain most of the state’s trout 
streams and probably all of the best. 
While most of these streams originally 
were brook-trout waters, today rainbows 
furnish the main sport, and specimens 
have been taken up to 10 lb. This moun- 
tain trout country stretches all the way 
along the North Carolina border to the 
Georgia line—including the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, the Cherokee 
National Forest—and goes as far west 
as the Cumberland plateau. 

In the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, all of the trout streams are 
not open to fishing each year, but are 
staggered to permit them to recover. In 
1942 the following were opened to fish- 
ing: Abrams Creek below Forge Creek, 
Forge Creek below the Myers place at 
1,930-ft. elevation, Middle Prong of Little 
River, below Thunderhead Prong, Little 
River below Rough Creek, West Prong 
of the Little Pigeon below Road Prong, 
Middle Prong of the Little Pigeon be- 
low Eagle Rock Creek, Eagle Rock 
Creek below Chapman’s Branch, Green- 
brier Creek below Gabes Creek, Crying 
Creek below the forks at 1,800-ft, eleva- 
tion, and Cosby Creek below Toms Creek. 


This gives an idea of the amount of 
water available yearly. Altogether there 
are about 600 mi. of trout water in this 


park. 

Though trout water within the park is 
subject to special regulations, state size 
and creel limits prevail, and a state fish- 
ing license is required. There are good 
accommodations, and Gatlinburg and 
Elkmont, Tenn., make headquar- 
ters. 

The Cherokee National Forest in Ten- 
nessee stretches from the northeastern 
corner of the state down to the south 
eastern corner. The Great Smoky Moun 
tains National Park is in the center of it. 
It contains many miles of excellent 
streams. The upper portion, in Sulli- 
van, Johnson, Carter, and Greene Coun- 


rood 





ties, has a number of streams accessible 
from Elizabethton, Mountain City, and 
Greeneville. But the best fishing is in the 
Tellico Wildlife Management area in the 
southern part of the forest. Here are 
two fine streams—the Tellico River and 
Citico Creek—which have provided ex- 
cellent fishing for the last five years un- 
der a scientific-management plan. Re- 
cent fishing regulations have provided 
fishing only on certain days of the week 
and during a season from April 17 to 
Sept. 13. A special permit, costing $1 a 
day, is required. Anglers willing to hike 
away from the roads will find fine fish- 
ing on the upper waters not only of 
Citico Creek but the Bald River. There 
are hotel accommodations at Tellico 
Plains, and cabins and camps along the 
Tellico River. The area is easily acces- 
sible from Chattanooga and Knoxville. 

Another good area is the Laurel Forks 
Management, with similar rules and reg- 
ulations. It may be reached from Eliza- 
bethton. A stream that yields very large 
trout is the Clinch River below Norris 
Dam. Its water comes from the lower 
levels of Norris Lake and is very cold. 
The good fishing is limited to the 3 mi. 
immediately below the dam. The rain- 
bows there take flies only at certain 
times, and most of the larger specimens 
are caught on natural bait. 


An Indiana Lake 


ONTICELLO, IND., easily accessible 
by public transportation lines, is in 
White County, between Lakes Freeman 
and Shafer. These lakes were created 
by damming the Tippecanoe River. One 
lake may offer just as good fishing as 
the other, but I am familiar with Shafer 
and confine myself to that herewith. 
For black bass, bluegills, crappies, and 
channel cats, go up the lake on the west 
side to the Big Monon River to a camp 
where cottages and boats can be rented 
Here bass can be taken by casting dry 
flies or minnows. Bluegills and crappies 
are taken on minnows and dry flies, also 
worms and crickets. Channel cats are 
caught on minnows, worms, and last but 
not least by trolling with a small spinner 
and fly. When they are hitting, which is 
generally in the hot weather of July and 
August, this sport for me is tops. 


For silver bass and channel cats, stop 
at Riverview Park or Golden Beach 
Troll with a small spinner and fly, or a 
small nickel spoon. There also are 
crappies and bluegills in this part of 
the lake 

There is a greater variety of condi 
tions in a small area here than on any 
other lake I know of in Indiana. You 
generally can find some one species of 
fish that is hitting.—-Ray L. McNamara 


Kentucky Fishing Lake 


ERRINGTON Lake, in central Ken 
tucky, is about 40 mi. long, and 


excellent place to fish. There are many 


camps along each side of this lake, where 
accommodations may be obtained. Bus 
lines cross and run within walking 
distance of the lake at several points 


A road map will make clear just where. 
In 


the same section of the state are 
other streams such as the Kentucky 
River, Salt River, and Green River, all 
near bus lines. In all the small towns 
and along the highways are cabins and 
hotels within walking distance of the 
rivers.—James A. Hall. 
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UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE 
SERVED MAN...In Polynesia, 
oil-rich Doodoe nuts are strung 
one above another on palm stalks. 


The top nut is lighted—burns 
through—lights the next one. 
Contrast this with the long hours 
of bullet-fast light from Winchester 
flashlights and batteries. 


Northern Minnesota 


HE fishing in northern Minnesota 
may roughly be divided into three 


parts. Geologically the northeastern part 
is mostly igneous in character, and there 
lake trout give the main fishing, with the 
treams of that region affording 
some pretty good brook-trout fishing. 
The central portion is geologically dif- 
ferent, and contains both trout and wall- 


also 
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eye pike waters. It is in this section that 
fishing comes into its own. How- 
ever, also there is much bass, Northern 


nile > 
pike 


pike, crappie, and trout fishing, but the 
nd is away from trout and toward 
In the central-western section, bass 


predominate. There is little wall-eye 
ike fishing except in the largest lakes. 
The hundreds of smaller lakes run most- 
to largemouth bass fishing, though 
me lakes also contain smallmouths. 
One of the best jumping-off places in 
Minnesota for good pike and bass fishing 
Ely, the end of highway, railroad, and 
bus line, in St. Louis County, north of 
Duluth. From Ely you can go by canoe 
cruises covering lakes as well as 
vers where bass and wall-eye pike are 
ery abundant and of good size. Also, 


there is Northern pike fishing in almost 


ny lake along the route 
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WHEN 


There are good sportsman’s camps in 


that region. Last year most of them 
made arrangements to bring in thei1 
patrons from Ely. The best wall-eye 


pike fishing is early in the season, say 
from May 20 to about July 1. The wall 


eye is gregarious, and soon after spawn 
ing feeds ravenously. As the wate 
warms he goes down into deeper and 
cooler water In rapids and in _ pools 
below rapids this fish may be taken 
all summer C. Roy Teller, 


Trout in the Southwest 


NUMBER of good trout-fishing loca 
tions in Colorado and New Mexico 
can be reached by bus or train. Creede 
a good center. To reach it, you 
can go by bus from Walsenburg, Hue! 
fano County, to Alamosa, in Alamosa 
County, then change to the Creede bus 
At Creede, in Mineral County, you are 
within reach of some of the finest trout 
fishing in the West. The ranches up and 
down the Rio Grande River will meet 
guests in Creede. There are a number 
of good ones within 26 miles of Creede 
Northern New Mexico has many at 
tractive trout-fishing locations close to 
bus connections. Among them are Eagle 
Nest Lake, Taos, and Las Vegas. To 
reach them, make bus connections out of 
Raton, N. Mex 
Last summer I spent three weeks at 
a ranch 24 miles west of Creede. August 
and September are the best months to 
fish the Rio Grande Box, Continental 
Lake, and Farmers Union Lake in that 
area. My own catches were wonderful 
and I saw others almost unbelievable 
S. H. Condron 
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batteries give 
right on the mark 


Division 
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DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 


light 


Today, that mark is Victory. And this means no 
Winchester flashlights and precious few batteries for 
you. First, because it’s no secret that they’re made of 
‘critical’’ materials. And second, because those that 
we do make are urgently needed for war work in vital 
war industries. Tomorrow, with peace, you can have 
all the Winchester flashlights and batteries you want. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 


of Western Cartridge Company. 


LIGHTS GO ON AGAIN 





Western Pennsylvania 


HERE are some good trout waters in 


western Pennsylvania, and they are 
iccessible even under wartime condi- 
tions. Take a B. & O. train to Connells- 


County, southeast of Pitts- 
a trolley to Dunbar Creek, 
very good sport. There are 
Dunbar. Ohiopyle, 
hotel accommodations, is about % 
from Meadow Run, also a good 
tream. Confluence, on the main line of 
the B. & O., is adjacent to Laurel Hill 
Creek. Hotel and restaurants are located 
there Other streams in that vicinity 
include White’s Creek and Drake Run. 
You can get to the streams by bus. 
There is also trout fishing out of 
Markleton, Meyersdale, and Hyndman. 


ville, Fayette 
burgh; then 
which gives 
accommodations at 
with 


mile 


Wills Creek, near the last-mentioned 
place, is a fine stream. There is bus 
ervice to Bedford, 3edford County, 


which has several fine streams near by. 
A bus out of Pittsburgh, over Route 31, 
will take you to Bakersville, on the head- 
waters of Laurel Hill Creek, and near 
everal good brook trout streams. 


Big Texas Lake 


UCHANAN LAKE, where San Saba, 

Lampasas, Burnet, and Llano Coun- 
ties in Texas meet, is about 25 mi. long 
by 7 wide, and affords fine fishing, 
especially for catfish and bass. There 
is excellent bus service directly to the 
lake, provisions can be bought there, and 
cabins and boats rented. As a vacation 
spot, reach, and with fine fish- 
ing, I do not know of any better.—J. EZ. 
Hagan 
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Same Place, New Weapons 


EDITOR YEAR AGO this 
Outdoor Life coming spring I 
was 2,000 miles from 


here, reading an article by a corporal in 
the Desert Training Center, Calif., about 


shooting jack rabbits with a handgun 
The article, “Tank Busters’ Jacks,” was 
in OvutTpoor Lire, and I was a civilian 


Today I'm in uniform, and at that very 
center 

The scene hasn't changed. There are 
still 12 million of Mohave 
and jagged rock for tanks and tank de 
stroyers to thunder and jacks 
still pop out of the greasewood and go 
bounding off before churning wheels and 
treads. The carbine is taking the place 
of the handgun. And recently, on a day 
off, IT too had a chance to go hunting 
with one of the new .30 military carbines, 
though, instead of a Colt .45 

You remember, of course 
Woolner and his buddy got 


acres sand 


across 


that 
three jack 


Cor p 
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rabbits with their .45’s-—-one on the run 
at 50 yd. Well, here’s what I ‘got with 
the carbine: one jack at 100 yd., and 
another at 225 yd. I paced off both dis 
tances. Later in the day, in the moun- 
tains, I dropped a bobcat at 180 yd. It 
was hit a little too high to be)classed as 
a fatal shot, but that cat dropped with 
out a quiver—as dead as any jack 
drilled by a Swift or a Hornet 

Here’s what I’m getting at-—-that 50-yd 
running shot was mighty good, but I'd 
like to see anyone hit a cat at 180 yd 
with a .45 automatic. The carbine, like 
the Garand M-l, is a truly great per 
former; out here, both are O.K. with u 

And just a word to J.P. of Illinois 
about shooting bobcats with a _ high- 
power .22 Long Rifle. I have seen them 
shot with that cartridge par- 
ticular, at close range and right between 
the eyes—but it was more alive than 
dead an hour later. The .22 may be a 
little more effective on coyotes, but for 
my money it’s no good on cats.—Serg. 
Kenneth Higgs, Calif 


Why Not America First? 


one in 


EDITOR OV powtd American 
Outdoor Life sportsmen were 

shocked when they 
read Senator Butler's report on our 
“good neighbor” activities in Latin 


America. For there, in the statement of 
how our money is being spent, was an 
item for stocking the lakes and streams 
of Venezuela and Mexico. Also, as part 
of the Inter-Ameritan program for the 
development of hemispheric resources, 
we taxpayers footed the bill for a fish 
survey “somewhere _ in the Pacific 
Ocean” off Panama! 

This, in the face of brazen neglect of 
United States sportsmen, is surprising 
A legion of bureaucrats is helping Latin 
Americans get good trout fishing, while 
here in our own country the planting of 
fingerlings is intrusted to one or two 
men, who must take care of an entire 
state or of thousands of acres of na 
tional forest. In California fingerling 
trout are planted just before the season 
opens and, there being no limit on size, 
are creeled on opening day. 








Improvement of Venezuelan fishing is 
particularly laughable since there is ex- 
excellent rainbow-trout fishing in that 
country’s mountain streams Mexico 
too is recognized as an angler’s Mecca 

its inland streams teem with game 
fish, and the coastal waters near Acapulco 
and Guaymas offer very fine deep-sea 
fishing 

Instead of building up a future tour- 
ist trade for our Latin American breth- 
ren, we would do well to look to the 
fishing in our own waters. Our armed 
forces are full of young sportsmen who 
hope to return one day to a certain lake 
or to a particular riffle in some brawling 
mountain stream. How about protecting 
the things they are fighting for? How 
about America first, for once?—Corp. 
Earl Eberharat, Calif 


Mountain Sheep vs. Antelope 


EDITOR LLEN PARSONS, 
Outdoor Life: in his article on 


protective coloring, 
makes the statement that “unquestion- 
ably mountain sheep have the keenest 
vision of any of our big game.” Now, 
while I am only 19, I have spent most of 
my life in Montana, where I've had 
plenty of opportunity to observe and 
study big game; and I doubt very much 
that any animal has keener eyesight 
than an antelope. I've tried stalking 
them, and believe me, they can detect 
movement at incredible distances. 

I will admit that my experience with 
mountain sheep is limited, but for keen- 
ness of vision my money would have to 
ride on the pronghorn. Let’s have some 
opinions from other readers.—James 
Ford, Colo. 


Salmon Story 


AST August, while 

fishing for salmon 
on the Columbia Rive 
near Megler, Wash., I had quite an ex- 
perience. I had hooked and landed two 
salmon, a 28 and a 32-pounder, using a 
split-bamboo rod, an 8-in. flasher, and a 


EDITOR 
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careless 


Then I got 
and set my rod in the bottom of the boat 


6-in. yellow plug. 
Right at that mo- 


salmon struck and 


to light a cigarette. 
ment, of- course, 
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jerked my rod overboard. It sank ir 
stantly, and that was the end of my fish 
ing for the day. 


Some time later, while fishing nea 
there, Mrs. Wilbert Bjork of Astoria 
Oreg., hit into something heavy, reeled 
in, and found she’d hooked a completes 


fishing outfit—-with a 35-lb. salmon fast 
to the plug! 

I heard about Mrs. Bjork’s catch, and 
wrote to her. Yes, it was my outfit. To 
day, after a bit of cleaning, it’s ready 
for more salmon. But next time, believe 
me, it won’t be lying in the bottom of 
the boat while I light up!—Ed Rice 
Grays River, Wash. 


Temperature, Altitude, Trajectory 


EDITOR ERE’S some more 
Outdoor Life material on that 

old argument about 
the effect of temperature and altituds 
on the trajectory of rifle bullets. The 


following data comes from an old Brit 
ish Army training manual—written i 
1908, in the days when the rifle was prac 
tically the only weapon of the infantry 
and much attention was paid to the sci 
ence of long-range rifle fire 


cu BE Ox. iF | KEEP OFF 
" . THAT MOUNTAIN 








Computations given refer to the Mark 
VII cartridge (174-grain bullet at 2,44( 
foot seconds) and to the Mark III rifle 
with 25-in. barrel, correctly sighted in at 
sea level, with the barometer at 30 and 
the thermometer at 60 degrees F 

For every inch the barometer falls be 
low sea-level reading, deduct 1% yd. for 
each 100 yd. of range. 


For every degree the temperaturs 
rises above 60 degrees F., deduct 1/1' 
yd. for each 100 yd. of range. Or, for 


every degree it falls below 60, add 1/1( 
yd. for each 100 yd. of range 
A change in altitude of 1,000 ft., mea 

ured from sea level, corresponds approx 
imately to a barometer change of 1 in 
Thus, for a true range of 1,000 yd., ele 
vation 6,000 ft., temperature 70 degrees 
F., the correct sighting would be 900 yd 


Elevation correction: 6 x 1\4 x 10=9 
Temperature correction: 10 x !4y) x 10=10 
Total deduction 100 yd 


All of which, to my way of thinking 
means that sportsmen can forget the 
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whole thing. Temperature and elevation 
ould affect a hunter’s shooting only if 


he were on some tropic mountain, on a 
scorching hot day, and firing at an im- 


possibly long range.—Capt. B. B. Barker, 
Tamaica, B.W.I. 


Assistance for Youngsters 
S A high-school 


teacher I’ve been 
wondering how safe- 


EDITOR 
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and-sane gun handling can best be taught. 


I conduct a course in general science. 
The average age of the 70 students tak- 
ing it is 14. Of the 70, approximately 
10 are boys. In a recent survey, I found 
exactly none of them, boys or girls, knew 
the exact meaning of the phrase “.30 
caliber” as applied to a rifle. And yet 
at least 10 boys of this group shoot rifles 
and shotguns regularly. 





THE BULLET 
COMES OUT HERE | 





Here’s my point: We are sending these 
boys out into the woods without the 
slightest technical knowledge of the tools 
they are using—though a shop foreman 
certainly wouldn’t let a 14-year-old boy 
operate a punch press without explain- 
ing its workings carefully. 

In today’s high-school program there 
is no place for the teaching of all phases 
of gun handling and technique. A gun 
editor may say that the various articles 
in the magazines cover the field thorough- 
ly. But speaking from my own stand- 
point, some of these articles are extremely 
hard for a mature but uninformed per- 
son to understand. How can we expect 
a 14-year-old to get much from them? 

I'd like to see you make use of the one 
agency which is in a position to reach 
all ages and all groups at a time when 
their retentive capacity is greatest, that 
is, the public schools. Let’s assemble 
material that is readable and still tech- 
nical and write it for boys, appealing to 
their natural love of the outdors. But 
don’t sugar-coat it; they don’t expect 
that anymore. Then introduce the ma- 
terial to the educational authorities. It 
may take time but it seems like the 
logical approach.—Clyde Vanaman, North 
Canton, Ohio. 


Good Suggestion 


ERE’S a tip on how 

to display the wild- 
life portraits now ap- 
pearing in your magazine. Anybody 
with a coffee or cocktail table with a 
removable glass top should insert the 
pictures beneath the glass, arranging 
them with the edges even, or overlap- 
ping, according to individual taste. 
They'll be much admired!—Walter W. 
Humberger, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Polluted Streams 


HAT prompts me 

to write is a con- 
dition which exists in 
my part of the country; but I suspect it 
duplicated elsewhere. Many years 


EDITOR 
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have passed since Ten Mile Creek, here 
In western Pennsylvania, has been re- 
tocked. Worse than that, for two weeks 
the creek has been red with sulphur. 


'F A dd ll ie - . 


Dead fish—largemouth bass, rock bass, 
suckers, chubs, sunfish, crappies—are to 
be seen there by the hundreds. One 
Sunday in September, in the course of a 
mile walk along the shore, I counted 38 
dead largemouths alone, ranging from 
6 to 18 in. long. 

Why hasn’t something been done about 
this situation? Unless corrected soon, 
it will mean there'll be no fishing and 
trapping hereabouts—and next spring 
the local sportsmen will refuse to buy a 
license. 

To help the cause of conservation, 
many bought licenses last year who 
couldn’t go fishing themselves. Instead 
of being rewarded, they've been “robbed.” 

Frank J. Sevec, Clarksville, Pa. 


Target: Moose 


AVING done a little 

shooting myself, 
both in the Army and 
at home, and both at targets and at 
game, Edward Schmeller’s claim—that if 
a fellow can’t hit a moose in the head at 
250 yd. he’s not much of a shot—sorta 
riles me. 

If he can do it consistently he’s in a 
class by himself. Of course you can do 
it if you have a nice prone position, a 
good sling, and a couple of sighting shots 
to check the windage and the yardage 
calculation; but who has all that when 
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Extracts from one day’s mail: 


“T like your dog section very much.” 
J. B., Til. 
“IL read your whole magazine except 
the stuff about dogs. To h-—1 with dogs! 
I shoo 9,000 off my place every day.” 
W. E.S., Conn. 


“Your magazine is the best on the 
market. I read it from cover to cover.’ 

D. L. T., Mo. 

“In my opinion OwuTpoor Lire has lost 
a lot of its punch.”—A. C. H., Colo. 


“T always turn first to your Arms & 
Ammunition section. As a gun editor 
Jack O'Connor is tops.”—G. G. Jr., 
Mont. 

“Why don’t you get somebody to run 
your gun department who knows 
something fpbout guns?”—F. H. E., 
Mass. 


| 
| 
| “Tam a fisherman and am not inte! 
| ested in hunting. But all you have in 
| OvTpoor Lire is hunting stories.” 

| L. K., New York. 

“How’s about giving us hunters a 
| break? You devote almost all your 
J. B. B.,. Vax. 

| 

| 

| 


“Why don’t you get away from New 
| York sometime and find out some 
thing about the West? It’s the great- 

est fish and game country in the land, 
yet all you print is stories about East 
| erners.”—E. C. A., Idaho. 


space to fishing.” 





he's out hunting? Or does Ed hypnotize 
his moose while he's getting set?—Phil 
Bennett, San Francisco, Calif. 


WINDAGE AND YARDAGE CHECKED. 
NOW A COUPLE OF SIGHTING SHOTS 
© AND MAYGE A MOOSE'LL COME ALONG. 
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EDITOR HEAD shot at ¢ 
Outdoor Life: A moose at 250 yd. i 

not only possible, it i 
a relatively easy shot for a man who's a 
good rifleman. The present bullseye of the 
official U. S. Army target used at 200 and 
300 yds. has a 10 in. diameter. Former- 
ly, it was 8 in. The head of one of my 
moose trophies measures 26 in. from tip 
of nose to base of ear; and 19 in. from 
base of ear to root of bell. So it is ap- 
parent that the target offered by the 
broadside of a moose’s head is far great- 
er than the official Army bullseye. Any 
good rifle shot could hit such a target 
four times out of five. It is not sug- 
gested, however, that the keen hunter 
would jeopardize his chances by aiming 
at the head when other vital areas are 
exposed—-a head shot might damage 
a desirable trophy.—Chambers Kellar, 
Lead, S. Dak 
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Why Editors Go Nuts 


“Don't you know you have any East- 
ern readers? That Western big-game 
stuff is O. K. in its place, but there is 
plenty of fine sport east of the Missis- 
sippi.”—L. T., Pa. 


“The ‘Sportsman’s Work Bench’ 
articles are the berries. The one on 
making rod guides was just what I'd 
been looking for.”-—E. B. M., Mich. 

“What's the idea of all those articles 
on how to make things? You're sup- 
posed to be an outdoor magazine, not 
a guide for mechanics.’”’—-K. T., Ohio. 


“T like OuTpoor Lire, but I wish you 
would cut out those stories about 
hunting elephants, lions, tigers, polar 
bears, ete. Ordinary American sports- 
men will never get a chance to do that 
kind of hunting.”’”—F. W. B., La. 

“One fault I find with your maga- 
zine—-you don't print enough about 
African hunting.’—Z. S. R., Md. 

“The adventure stories in drawings 
|This Happened to Me] are swell. 
First thing I look at.”—J. L. S., Oreg. 

“You could save a lot of ink and 
paper by climinating ‘This Happened 
to Me.’ It’s just funnies stuff for kids.” 

P. V., New Jersey. 


“Wish you could find some writers 
who could tell about their experiences 
in plain English without frills.” 
O.L.G., Calif 

“A serious defect is the literary 
quality of what you publish. Trite, 
dull writing always. Entire absence 
of imagination. It is appalling to con- 
sider that those who call themselves 
writers of the outdoors haye such 
small appreciation of the grandeur, 
beauty, and poetry of nature and so 
little capacity for conveying any pic- 
ture of the outdoors to others.”— 
J.J. MclL., Wis. 
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Of all the valuable components of 

Johnson Sea-Horse outboard motors (now being rT 
made exclusively for war and essential 

needs) the most priceless is experience 

long experience—in outboard devel. 

opment, outboard metals, outboard manufacture, 
outboard service. This is an extra element 

that goes into every Sea-Horse motor built. 
JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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DO YOUR DUTY-—- BUY WAR BONDS 














A shiny helicopter skimmed the tree tops 


ve R. TWISTER,” the red-headed receptionist told 

me, “is in conference. Do you want to wait?” 

Of course I didn’t want to wait, but I said I 

would. Twister is something impressive in 
BWPA. An Army colonel over in the Pentagon Building 
had bucked me down to him, and I had to see him so that 
he could buck me on to someone else who, in all probability, 
would tell me that the man I really should see was some- 
where in Australia. Complicated? Well, complicated is one 
of the words for wartime Washington—screwy is another— 
and there’s nothing you can do about it. 

The receptionist looked past me at a man sitting by the 
window and said, “You can go in now, Mr. Mandlebaumer.”’ 
Mr. Mandlebaumer got up, and I ducked into his window 
seat before the stout man sitting next to it could beat me to it. 

I'll say one good thing for BWPA’s reception room—you 
get quite a view from its single window. Sitting by it I 
could see the crowds milling around the corner of 14th 
and F, and the sun blazing on the gray granite shaft of 
the Washington Monument, and in the distance the Potomac 
Widening out, with the heat mist of a muggy August after- 
noon ghosting up from the water. 

Maybe it was looking at the river that set me to thinking 
bout the border-lakes country along the Minnesota-Ontario 
line, and of the many canoe trips I’d made up there. When 
would I be able to stow my duffel in the old eighteen-footer 
and shove off? Next summer? Summer after that? 

A breath of hot breeze came in the window. The mist 
Over the river grew hazier. I felt my head nod, and then 
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J. C HAMMOND 


In December we published an article 
about Army-developed gear which will 
be available to sportsmen when the 
war is won. The gear that is described 
in this companion story is not yet in ex- 
istence, but the materials and proc- 
esses for its manufacture do exist, and 
hold definite promise of new thrills and 
comforts for us all—in those happy 


days that are “‘just around the corner’ 


I WAS UP in Fort Frances, in Ontario, where Rainy Lake 
flows into Rainy River. But it wasn’t the familiar town of 
Fort Frances from which I'd started several of my canoe 
trips. There wasn’t any town—just a Hudson’s Bay Company 
trading post standing in a clearing in the thick woods of 
spruce and birch. Somehow I knew that I was back in the 
early 1800's. 

On the lake shore in front of the log house there was a 
little crowd of traders, French-Canadian voyageurs, Chip- 
pewas, and half-breeds. They all were staring out over the 
lake, and when I looked in the same direction I saw a big 
birch canoe heading in toward the trading post. Its high 
prow was painted with gaudy colors, and it was driven 
swiftly through the water by a dozen voyageurs who sang as 
they swung red-bladed paddles. Two men stood in the canoe’s 
stern. One wore a Scot's kilt; the other, short and stocky, 
had a feather plume in his cap and a gay-colored sash around 
his waist. As the canoe came close the paddlers ended their 
song, and the skirl of bagpipes came across the swiftly 
narrowing water. 

Without having to be told, I knew that the small man was 
Sir George Simpson, governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the “Little Emperor” of the North Country. I knew, too, 
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Another surprise, an outboard-driven saw 


that he had come from Grand Portage on Lake Superior over 
the fur traders’ route through Gunflint and Saganaga and 
Basswood and La Croix and Namakan Lakes; and that he 
had driven his crack crew unmercifully through hundreds of 
miles of waterways and over thirty-six portages to make 
one of those fast wilderness journeys that border-lakes ca- 
noeists still would be talking admiringly about a century 
afterward. 

The crowd cheered and waved their caps as the Little 
Emperor was played ashore by his piper. He came walking 
toward the post with the head trader, and I could hear what 
they were saying. The trader was insisting that the inter- 
national line between Canada and the United States should 
be rerun so as to bring the Rainy Lake birches on the 
Canadian side—that the Company had to have them to 
build trading canoes. 

Simpson nodded, and said he'd see what could be done 
about it. ““‘We’ve got to have canoes,” he agreed, ‘and nothing 
ever can take the place of birch bark for building them.” 


UST THEN someone stumbled over my feet. It was Mr. 
J Mandlebaumer, and he was muttering something about his 
hat. He fished a Panama from under my chair, and then— 

Then I was back in Fort Frances—the town of Fort 
Frances. Or, rather, I was over Fort Frances in an airplane. 
It was August 6, 1946, and the war had been over for some 
time. But for me V-day had dawned only that morning—I’d 
been so busy cleaning up my war job and picking up my 
peacetime business that this was the first chance I'd had to 
get away for the canoe trip that I’d been looking forward to 
for years. 

At that, I hadn't been able to take any part in its planning, 
and I was a little disappointed about it because I remem- 
bered that in other years arguing about the food and equip- 
ment we'd need had been almost as much fun as the trip itself. 

But there I was over Fort Frances, ready to shove off into 
the wilderness for the first time since 1940, and was I excited! 
The fact that I'd been delayed a day, and that my party was 
waiting for me at their first camp, didn’t serve to calm me 
any—-I was afraid that I was missing something. But now 
the pilot spotted the camp on an island up the big lake, 
circled it a couple of times, set the plane down gently on the 
water, and taxied close to shore. 

There were my wife, and my fishing partner and his wife, 
waving from the beach; and there were George and Martin, 


our good old Chippewa guides, paddling out to get me and 





my duffel. Nervousness and excitement left me. As [ 
stepped ashore I felt the old familiar contentment which, for 
me, can be found only in the wild places of the North 
Country. 

After the plane had taken off we talked for a while. Then 
my partner said, “It’s time to go out and get the meat for 
supper. How about some lake trout?” 

I don’t make any claim to being an expert fisherman 
experts, I am told, disdain trolling for lake trout with 
copper line. I don’t. In my ignorance I get a kick out of 
yanking those big babies out of cold waters 200 feet down 
My partner knew that weakness of mine when he suggested 
fishing for lake trout, and afterward I realized that he had 
worked on it because he was impatient to spring the first 
of the trip’s numerous surprises. 

That surprise was a canoe—a canoe of a beautiful silver 
color. My partner asked me to launch it while he got 
the fishing gear. Grasping it firmly with both hands I gave 
a heave—and darned near threw that canoe over my head! 
That was what the crew who had followed me down 
the beach had been waiting for, and they laughed up- 
roariously at my bewildered expression. Then the lig! 
dawned and I realized that this, the latest postwar develop- 
ment in canoes, was built of a magnesium alloy. Although it 
was an exact duplicate of the old standard Canadian 
eighteen-footer, it weighed only thirty-one pounds! 

After I had partly recovered from the shock we went 
fishing, but my thoughts were mostly on the new canoe 
Here is a canoe—TI thought as I absent-mindedly hauled in a 
nice six-pound laker—which carries as much as the old 
type, but which is only a third as heavy. That’s progress! 
Then I thought about using it back home in the States. 
Why, it was so light that my wife would be able to put it 
on top of the car and take it off all by herself. More 
progress—any time you can push work off on your squaw 
you make life that much more pleasant for yourself. 

It wasn’t long till we had caught all the lake trout we 
needed, so we started for shore. After we had paddled a 
hundred yards we scraped hard on a submerged rock. 
“Don’t bother about that,’’ my partner said. “Rocks can’t 
tear the skin of this baby. All you have to do is hammer 
the dents out. ... So you like it, do you?” 

“Like it!” I exclaimed. “It’s the best ever! The designers 
can go to work on something else—there’s no room for 
improvement!” 

“That's what you think, is it?’’ my partner said. 
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“Well, 





It was like riding in a canoe that wasn't there 
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time’s a-moverin’. What say you and I get back to camp?” 
When we got there he led me to the other side of the 


isla! d. 


unveiling ceremony. That’s just what it was. 
iff a lot of pine branches under which he had hidden another 


The rest came trooping along, like a crowd to an 


He stripped 


ynoe—a glistening, transparent one made of some sort of 


7 ' 
pla ( 


Or course I at once picked up the new craft. It didn’t 


weigh any more than the airplane-metal canoe. I carried 
it down to the water, and started on a trial run. Being 
able to look right through the canoe and see the rocky 
bottom of the lake fascinated me—I seemed to be riding 
na canoe that wasn’t there! At first I found myself duck- 


nen a wave came my Way 
ybbed me of any feeling of security or p 
the water. In shallow places those sharp, 
whi have ripped holes in so many canvas-¢ 





the transparency of thi 


rotection from 
jagged rocks 
-overed canoes 


seemed dangerously close; but when I scraped on one ot 
them I found that the canoe slid off without damage. 


Then I had to give the girls a chance 


they were clamoring 


fora ride in our new “glass-bottom sight-seeing boat.’ Seen 


rom a little distance it certainly was a weird-l 
ou could see the people in it, but the canoe 


ooking craft 
was invisible! 


Of course we had lake trout for supper, and of course I 
ite too much of it. Finally my partner and I staggered up 
from our split-sapling table 


and found a nic 


for a while abo 
noes, but by 
pauses between 


and laughed. 


“T was thin 

fellow named 

Simpson,” I tol 

Complete meal, concentrated 
years,”’ he said. 

“Simpson was a bum prophet,” I told him. 


building canoes.” 


My partner didn’t answer for quite a while. 


switched on his flashlight and took a long loo 


“What's the 
partner wanted to know. 


-e soft rock on 


which to sit and grunt our 
contentment. I was right back 
in the old groove! We talked 


ut the new ca- 
9 o'clock the 
remarks were 


using up a lot more time than 
the conversation. 
thought of something funny, 


Finally I 


9, 


joke? my 


king about a 
Sir George 
d him. 


“He’s been dead a hundred 


“T heard him 


# say that nothing ever could take the place of birch bark for 


Then he 
k at me. “We 


agreed that that quart of hooch we brought along was to be 


” 


used for medicinal purposes only, 


he said at last. ‘““You look 


sober enough,gs far as I can make out, but you tell me that 
you heard this guy Simpson say something about canoes!”’ 
“I’m going to bed,” I said—and I went, without explaining. 


The next morning was clear and cool, the 
iir like wine—a typical Canadian August 
morning. All of us were eager to get started 
on our trip through the chain of unnamed 
lakes which would take us to the particular 
ne which was our Shangri-La—even if we 
did call it plain Musky Lake because battling 
ts fresh-water tigers had worn us down so 
that we couldn’t think of any fancier name. 

We deflated our mattresses, rolled our bed- 
ing, and took down the tents. Someone said 
tome, “Grab that gasoline pack and take it 
“own to the canoes, will you?” I did as di- 
rected, and it wasn’t until I was handing it 
ver to Martin to stow that it occurred to me 
that it was a darn small supply for the trip 
we were taking. ‘‘Where’s the rest of it?’ I 
iSke 

There ain’t no more, and that’s plenty,” 
Martin told me. 

‘Five gallons for two weeks!” I objected. 
On our last trip we used sixteen gallons. 
Who's crazy?” 

“You are,” he said. “Take a look at the new 
motors.” 

Our old outboards had been of 114 horse- 
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power. The new mo- 
tors they were bring- 
ing down to the ca- 
noes actually weren't 


much bigger than 
egg beaters—surely 


they couldn't buzz us 
along the way our 
old ones had. Oh, 
couldn't they? They 
weighed 10% pounds, 
against the old ones’ 
2414 pounds, but 
they were more pow- 
erful—they were rat- 
ed at a full 2 horses. 
Motive-power equip- 
ment certainly had 
kept right up with 
the advance in hulls. 

I didn’t get the full 
story until we shoved 
off. Then I saw that 
a starter button had 
replaced the bother- 
some old rope. And 
before long I real- 
ized that the new 
motors were nearly 
noiseless so quiet 
that we could talk 
to one another with- 
out raising our 
voices, and even talk 





Next evening it was his office that called 


to the people in the other canoe when it 


wasn't too far away. What a change from the days when the 
bowman would shout at the top of his voice “Let’s eat!” and 
while the fellow in the stern was still yelling back “What did 
you say?” a trapper a mile away would think he’d been in- 
vited to take potluck with you. 

When we hit our first portage we appreciated the value of 
our new equipment in a really big way. It saved us the equiv- 


alent of three trips over the portage. 
on top of the regular packs 


We carried the canoes 
in fact, they made good sun- 


shades. We had as much food as usual, but it weighed a hun- 
dred pounds less because most of it was dehydrated. Our but- 
ter remained solid no matter how hot the weather, and our 
tinned supplies included those concentrated complete meals 
that our boys ate on Guadalcanal, and in Africa, and while 
they were running the Japs out of the Philippines. 

The result of all this was that a portage was just a pleasant 
change from sitting in a canoe. When we made camp that 
afternoon I felt the need of exercise, and started to chop a 


supply of firewood. ‘“‘Don’t be so dumb,” 


my partner told me. 


“We've got a little power saw that’s driven by an outboard.” 


Five gallons of gas—for two weeks! 


It was while we were sitting 
around the camp fire the second 
night out that he said, “‘Your boss 
wants you on the phone.” On our 
other trips we'd done a lot of kid- 
ding about switches on certain trees 
which turned on the northern lights. 
So I said, “‘O.K. Which tree have 
you got the phone on?” 

But this time he wasn’t kidding. 
He shoved a miniature walkie- 
talkie set into my hand, and before 
I knew what went on I was listen- 
ing to my boss bawl me out because 
I hadn’t cleaned up a business deal 
before I left. That sort of shook 
my faith in the desirability of tak- 
ing new inventions along on a ca- 
noe trip—-in the past I'd always 
been able to forget about the office 
until I had to go back to it. 

My partner had arranged with 
the Fort Frances operator to call 
her every evening at 8 p.m., so that 
she could connect us with anyone 

(Continued on page 71) 








Six feet of dynamite and poison. | killed it, then got Sell to hold it up 


HEN MEN who have hunted 
in the good old United States 


get together, even though 
they are in G.I. uniforms 
and stationed in Australia, talk will 


turn to their hunting experiences. So, 
that dark night, with the rain falling 
in sheets outside the tent, Sell, Tony, 
and I smoked and by dim candlelight 
exchanged adventures and worked up a 
hunting fever. Having just returned 
from hard fighting against the Japs in 
a South Pacific island, we were glad to 
be where we were, safe and sound, and 
to get our thoughts on something 
pleasanter. 

Sell was telling us of that big buck in 
northern Michigan that had eluded him, 
and was cocksure of knocking him off 
on his return home. He had a plan of 
campaign that, to him, seemed certain 
to succeed. We all laughed at that. 

“Just now deer hunting’s got to wait,” 
I broke in. “Seeing that we're so far 
from home, with no deer around, how 
about the next best thing? Let’s havea 
wallaby hunt in the morning. Any cus- 
tomers?” 

There were—two of them. We deer 
hunters agreed that the rain would 
make quiet walking, it looked as though 
the morrow would be clear, and a hunt 
for the little kangaroos would be a lot 


different from hunting the Japs. Besides, 
it would give us something else to talk 
about when we got home. We made our 
plans then and there and hit the hay. 
Morning came, bright and cold. I got 
Sell and Tony out of bed. They were 
reluctant and said something about its 
being too blamed cold. I quieted them 
with promise of hot coffee, so they got 
up. Close by, a pair of birds the Aus- 
tralians call kookaburras gave their 
strange cry. We G.I.’s don’t think much 
of that bird (which our geographies 
back in grade school referred to as the 
“laughing jackass’’), for he lets us know 
it’s time to get up—in his opinion—be- 
fore even the camp bugler is out of bed. 
We headed for the mess kitchen for a 
quick breakfast of bacon, eggs, and 
coffee. With a good hot meal under our 
belts, we started for the bush, Army 
carbines slung over our backs, and .30 
caliber ammunition with plenty of hit- 


ting power, like all of Uncle Sam’s 
weapons. I had my camera. It had 


been through a lot, but still could take 
a picture. 

“It's great to be alive,” said Tony, 
“and to be hunting, even if it isn’t for 
deer in Michigan.” 

We got well into the bush, the big 
gum trees with their white bark stand- 
ing like ghosts in the mist. As the sun 


came up the mist lifted. We loaded ou: 
rifles and decided to head for the moun 
tains, about a mile distant. We wen 
slowly. The bush was alive with th 
cries of birds, all of them strange to u 
Yanks. There were the kookaburra; th: 
tawny frogmouth, «a bird with a ver) 
large mouth; and parrots garbed in th: 
colors of the rainbow. 

Wallabies are small Kangaroos, dif 
fering from their larger relatives in siz« 
more than anything else. They aren’ 
gregarious, though sometimes you set 
them in droves. Once I saw from thirty) 
to fifty in such a drove. Dingoes an 
man are their enemies, the dingo being 
the wild dog of Australia, somethings 
like our coyote. It is rather heavily) 
built and reddish in color, really 
beautiful animal which, because of it 
lust for blood and killing, has a price or 
its head. 

The wallabies comprise a number o! 
species—_the pademelon, the black-tail 
Parry’s, black-striped, and black-glove 
included. Most of these smaller kanga 
roos avoid the open except when fee: 
ing, and even then they keep near cover 
During the daytime they stay in th 
scrub, coming out to feed in late after 
noon or at twilight. You can follov 
their tracks through scrub and jungl 
for long distances. They have runways 
like deer, and after seeing such a run 
way you'll never forget it. They fre- 
quent many different kinds of country, 
such as dry mallee brushwood, scrubby) 
hills, lightly timbered locations, forest 
lands, subtropical palm bushes, as well 
as tropical forest or jungle.e 

The running gait of the kangaroo is 
peculiar. The animal springs from th 
ground in an erect position, propelle 
by its powerful hind legs, and balancs 
by its tail, holding its short forelegs 
close to the chest like a professiona 
runner. Thus it bounds lightly alons 
clearing easily such obstacles as faller 
trees and fences. The tail does n 
touch the ground when running. I ne\ 
measured one of their leaps, but I! 
certain that a hard-pressed 
clear nearly ten yards at a clip. He does 
not make a take-off from his tail, thoug 
the tail often thuds the ground whe! 
the animal is moving at a leisurely pa: 

When leaping at high speed, the bo 
is inclined forward, the tail acting as 
balancer and held clear of the groun 
As for speed, a ’roo leaping for its li! 
might do forty miles an hour—for shor! 
distances. I suppose that everyone 
home knows the kangaroo from th 
leaping habit, and the pouch of the f« 
male in which the tiny young is pocke' 
ed. Sportsmen “down under” claim th 
the tail of the kangaroo is fine eatin; 
but I wouldn’t know—-I haven’t tried i 
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The “old man” kangaroo, largest of 
the species they have in this country, is 
a formidable fighter. Dogs are used in 
hunting these big fellows, and when he 
is at bay he often kills or badly injures 
several of the dogs. The kangaroo 
swims well, and sometimes one of the 
big ones when closely pressed will stand 
at bay in the shallows. When a dog 
comes Within his reach, he’ll seize and 
hold it under water until it drowns. The 
powerful hind legs, with their terrible 
claws, can rip up a dog in quick time. 
When in New Guinea we saw the natives 
hunt wallabies with spears, aided by 
their dogs. 

We headed for the creek, which when 
followed would bring us to the moun- 
tains, and had not gone far when I saw 
a movement in the scrub a short dis- 
tance away. Thinking that perhaps 
Tony or Sell had got too far ahead, I 
went cautiously to investigate. Less 
than fifty feet from me stood a lone 
wallaby, eyeing me with curiosity. 

I froze in my tracks, slowly bringing 
the carbine to my shoulder and at the 
same time throwing off the safety. The 
click of the safety scared the wallaby 
and at once he was out of sight. I mum- 
bled something to myself and moved on. 
After all, the hunt had just begun, and 
I had all day to bag a ’roo. 

I met Sell and Tony at the creek and 
told them I’d seen game. We moved 
along the creek, the two other boys at 
my left. With a noise like a Flying 
Fortress, a big hawk got up from near 
the creek, just ahead of me, and alight- 
ed in a big gum tree about 100 yards 
away. While I was watching this big 
bomber Sell, on the other side, was 
stalking a wallaby, though I didn’t know 
t at the time. Watching the tree, I 
walked a short distance, heard a rustle 
n the underbrush—and stopped short. 
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own Under 


By Serg. Fred J. Bader Jr. 


Dead ahead was a red-bellied black 
snake, one of the five most dangerous 
snakes in Australia! Of 100 species of 
snakes there, sixty species are venom- 
ous—a high percentage. He seemed so 
big that he looked like a python. My 
little rifle came up, safety off, and I 
squeezed the trigger. 

Wham! The .30 caliber broke the 
silence, sounding like a cannon. There 
was a thrashing in the brush which 
seemed to be coming my way. I shot 
again, my hair standing on end, and hit 
the cursed thing just behind the head. 
Examination showed that the first bul- 
let had broken the creature’s back. Sell 
and Tony came over on the double but 
were not surprised to see my kill, for 
we’d run into these fellows on previous 
hunts. 

They gave me credit, though, for kill- 
ing the biggest of the kind we'd seen 
a good six feet of dynamite and cussed- 
ness. I felt as though I probably looked 
pale. 

My shot, it seemed, had scared away 
the wallaby that Tony had been stalk- 
ing. We'd swapped a wallaby for a 
snake. We took pictures of the snake 
and went on our way. It was very warm 
now, the going was tough, and we were 
sweating plenty. So we stopped for a 
smoke-o, as the Australians call it. 

A man joined us who told us he had a 
small station (as they call a farm) not 
far away. He said foxes were killing 
his chickens, and if we saw any, to be 


IN AUSTRALIA, DO AS THE 
AUSTRALIANS DO: STALK 


WALLABIES—AND LIKE IT! 











sure and kill them. As he left us he 
mentioned a rabbit weighing eighteen 
pounds that he’d killed that morning. 

“That’s no _ rabbit,” I remarked. 
“That’s a young cow.”’ 

About an hour later Sell jumped one 
of these big rabbits, and cut loose at 
him. The rabbit is still going. I told 
Sell he’d better throw a saddle over him 
and ride him. They surely come big in 
this country. 

That afternoon we hunted hard, but 
found no wallabies. We did spot some 
odd-looking creature up in a tree—odd- 
looking, yet oddly familiar. 

“What are they?” asked the other 
boys. 

My memory came to the rescue. They 
were koalas, the little, bearlike Austral- 
ian creatures that look like and are said 
to have been the inspiration of the ‘‘ted- 
dy bear.’”’ We took some pictures, and 
were off after wallabies again. 

It was getting late, and nearing the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Little Joey, flanked 
by Sell (at left) and 
me. Tony had first 
crack, butitwas | who 
brought him down 
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In the moose's carcass Jim found what he was afraid he'd find: 


Murder On the Musk 


IM KIERAN smiled to himself. He 
was pleased with this sprawling 
Mowitch Plateau, with its jack- 
pine hills and willow-choked mus- 
kegs. Ducks chatted on nearly all the 
brown swamp waters, willow grouse 
were plentiful, and the tracks of deer 
and moose told him that his winter’s 
meat supply would be only a matter of 
packing it in. 

But while the fruitfulness of this 
slice of British Columbia bush country 


furnished him his first pleasant im- 
pressions Jim was afforded another 
important lift when he made a pre- 


season inspection of his newly acquired 
trapline. He was amazed to discover, 
also, such abundant sign of fur-bearing 
animals. Martin, fisher, beaver, fox 
all had left evidence that his trained 
eye discerned. And Jim had bought this 
trapline, which included three cabins, 
for little more than a song! 

Why had John Stevens been so eager 
to sell the line? Jim shook his head. 
It was everything the former owner 
had claimed it. Why, the home cabin 
alone was as fine a living place as any 
woodsman ever possessed. Jim simply 
tossed the question aside and continued 
along the triple blaze which marked 


the trapline formerly run by Stevens. 
Now, this line had been transferred 
to Kieran through the Game Depart- 
ment of British Columbia and was 
legally his to operate, so long as he 
trapped according to certain authorized 
provisions. 

Though deep in contemplation of his 
good fortune, Jim stopped suddenly on 
the trail. Just as a blind man senses 
his approach to an obstacle, so Kieran 
sensed the near presence of another 
human. Turning, he found himself look- 
ing into the business end of a half- 
raised .30/30 carbine, gripped in the 
horny hands of a grizzled old man. 

“Where’re you going, kid?” 
stranger demanded coldly. 

Kieran thought fast. His first feeling 
was of strong resentment, not only 
because the rifle was pointed in the 
general direction of his chest, but be- 
cause he’d been called “kid’’ despite his 
thirty-two years. It was apparent, how- 
ever, that the unkempt old-timer had 
gone the way of many lonely trappers 
of the vast Northwest; so Jim merely 
grinned and said: 

“Hello. I'm Jim Kieran. Bought John 
Steven’s trapline a while back and 
thought I'd give it the once-over. The 
line’s marked by this triple blaze, runs 
right along this little creek.” 

“Stevens,” growled the 


the 


stranger, 


two bullet wounds. Suspiciously he glanced around—and into a rifle barr 








without relaxing his menacing 
titude, “never owned no trapline 
this country.” 

“Oh, but he did!” Jim came bac! 
“T checked the record in the gamé 
office before I bought it. Then t 
line was transferred to my name. 


have my papers. Everything is in order 

“What they got written in town do! 
mean a thing up here on the Mowit 
I been here thirty years, and this 
my country. The game here is 
and the fur is mine. Stevens 
in where he didn’t belong, and I g 
him out. And I 
poachers around.” 

“I’m not a poacher!” Jim exclain 
hotly. “I’ve got a legal right to tr 
certain areas of this plateau, and I 
got papers to prove it. Have you? 

“Don’t need no papers. I’ve got thi 


here the stranger patted his carbil 
more senst 


barrel—‘‘and this makes 
than all the writings in town.” 

Jim Kieran had to admit to hims¢ 
that, for the time being at least, | 


menacing new acquaintance was right 


mine 
move 


don’t want no othe 


This old mountain man could be danger- 


ous, Jim reasoned, if adequately pr 
voked. 
“Well, 


now,’ 


have differences. I don’t even kn 


who you are.” 


Kieran opened gentl) 
“there’s no good reason why we shoul 
























You can believe circumstantial evidence, 


or the Indians who tell a different tale 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


“My name hasn't nothing to do with 

’ was the bitter reply. “I told you I 
been here thirty years, and in that time 
a man ought to have rights to a land.” 

Jim nodded understandingly. ‘Yes,” 
he said slowly, “I think you do have 
rights to the land, but not to all of it, 
or to all the game and fur on it. I own 
this trapline and I intend to run it 
this season. It covers only a small part 
of the plateau. As far as I am con- 
cerned, you can work any or all of the 
rest. Lord knows, that’s fair enough.” 

The grizzled man was staring now. 
“Yes,” he said, finally, “the Lord knows. 
It’s time for prayer now. I’m going to 
talk with God.” Turning abruptly, he 
strode off into the tangled woods. 

Jim stood on the spot several minutes. 
“No wonder Stevens wanted to get rid 
of this line,’’ he muttered. ‘That old 
crackpot could cause trouble. I don’t 
think I’m going to like him as a 
neighbor.” 

Jim Kieran continued his prepara- 
tions for a busy season. His extraordi- 
nary meeting with the bush-crazed 
recluse caused him to alter his usual 
procedure in only one respect. Now 
he packed a rifle on all occasions that 
took him very far from his home cabin. 

In the evenings, when the air cur- 
rents were slow, he would seek a high 
ridge and watch the twilight sky for 
traces of rising smoke, with the hope 
that he might learn the whereabouts of 
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Lying on that outstretched form, they saw, 
were the head and antlers of a mighty moose 
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his belligerent neighbor's cabin. But 
this method failed, and none of the dim 
trails he investigated led him to a 
hidden abode. Jim worried a little 
about this. It was like living near the 
hangout of a grizzly—and not knowing 
where that hangout is. 

The autumn frosts grew heavier, ice 
on the muskegs sometimes lingered well 
into the day, and not infrequently a 
light snow fell, usually during the dark 
hours. His predecessor had left Jim an 
elevated meat house which should be 
filled before heavy snow made it harder 
going for the pack horses. Soon Jim 
would be working his trapline from 
before daylight until after dark. When 
he arrived home in the darkness he 
wanted meat handy. 

So one somber, cold morning Jim got 
serious about his hunting. A _ fresh 
moose track only a few hundred yards 
from his home cabin gave him just the 
edge he needed. After caching a few 
traps he was carrying to various loca- 
tions, he checked his rifle and took up 
the trail, which led him into an area of 
rambling muskegs quite far removed 
from his trapline. 

On a point of vantage he paused to 
survey the country, and to listen. In a 
spacious hollow below him the willows 
moved noisily, as a great body pushed 
through. Warily Jim stalked through 
the buckbrush. He could hear a swish- 
ing of antlers now, and knew that a 





“This is my country,” 
he said. "And | want 
no poachers around’ 


bull moose was eating his fill there* in 
the willow swamp. 

Jim took his time. Meat killed on the 
brushy muskeg would mean extra work 
both for him and the horses. So he 
cautiously circled a low ridge above the 
muskeg, hoping to catch the game as 
it emerged on solid ground. But a 
vagrant air current betrayed the stalk- 
er, and the bull left the willows on the 
opposite side some 125 yards away. 
This called for quick shooting. Twice 
Jim's rifle drove lead across the thicket, 
and as the second shot sounded the 
antlered monarch threw back his head 
and shuddered. 

Satisfied that the game was hard hit, 
Jim took his time skirting the muskeg. 
No hurry now; just give the moose a 
chance to lie down. In the cold the 
giant muscles would quickly stiffen. 
Just as Jim reached the spot where the 
bull had been hit he heard the sound 
of a rifle perhaps a mile distant, in the 
direction the wounded animal had at- 
tempted to escape. 

Jim increased his pace now. From a 
height of land he presently found him- 
self looking out over a nameless swamp 
lake, on the far shore of which stood 
an ancient cabin. The trail of the bull 
led downward toward the lake, and Jim 
hurried along. On the margin of the 
swamp he came upon the lifeless car- 
cass of the moose. Instantly he in- 
spected the kill and found what he was 
afraid he would find——two bullet wounds. 
And Jim had scored only once, of that 
he was certain. Suspiciously he glanced 
around, until his gaze came to rest on 
an ominously familiar, unkempt fig- 
ure. Again he looked into the barrel 
of a carbine. 

“Drop your gun!” the unsound old 
woodsman ordered. After a few sec- 
onds’ hesitation Jim decided it was the 
wisest thing to do, but he remained 
silent. 

“What're you sneaking around here 
for?” the stranger growled. 

“I’m not sneaking around,” Jim 
snapped back, thoroughly angered. “I 

(Continued on page 89) 
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COLD northeast wind is 
driving sheets of rain 
against the windows. As I sit in an easy-chair 
before the logs burning in the fireplace, my thoughts 

are carried several thousand miles from my home on the 
shores of the Atlantic. I visualize a trapper’s cabin in the 
far northwestern tip of Alberta, and wonder if my guide, 
Art Allen, is as snug and comfortable as I am. By this time, 
I know, he is many miles from civilization, running his 150- 
mile trapline, which lies in the toughest country in the world. 

I hope that he has reached one of his cabins and has not 
been forced to siwash under a spruce. For then he would 
have to keep a fire blazing all night, to stay alive until 
morning. The thermometer sometimes dips to fifty below, in 
that bitter winter cold. 

It was my privilege to live and hunt with Art for a month 
in the most wonderful game country I have ever seen—that 
country lying north of the Smoky River in northwestern 
Alberta. I had hunted in a good many parts of the United 
States and made several trips into eastern Canada; but the 
picture which always hung before my eyes, like the mirage 
of a beautiful lake before the eyes of the thirsty desert 
traveler, was a picture of rugged snowcapped mountains, with 
bighorns up in the shale and white-whiskered billy goats on 
the ledges. 

Then too, I had thoughts of high-country meadows where, 
when the glasses were held steady against a rock, those 
moving black spots would prove to be a band of caribou 
and the occasional white spots among them, lordly white- 
caped bulls. Of course I also expected to see, standing defiant 
among the gray-white rampicks of some slough, the massive, 
hulking figure of an old bull moose; and when my optimistic 
imaginings took a really reckless turn, I would suddenly be 
confronted, among the down timber bordering a mountain 
stream, by the weaving head and beady eyes of a silvertip 
grizzly—the thrill supreme. 

The strangest part of the whole thing is this: Unlike the 
desert traveler’s mirage, my fivefold dream came true! 
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SILVERTIP GRIZZLY the author shot in Alberta, pictured with Art, the guide... 


By THOMAS H. MUNYAN 


"DESERT TRAVELERS SEE LAKES AND 1 











With my three 
Dan, Paul, and Harry, I 


companions 
left 
Atlantic City, N. J., on September 15. Thirteen days late: 


after an eight-day pack trip, we reached the banks < 
Femme Creek, two days’ pack beyond the Smoky River. 

There was moose sign in all directions, the first day « 
our hunt, and an occasional old bull could be seen a lons 
way off traveling in that peculiar half trot of a bull moos: 
in rutting mood. We had stalked and examined half 
dozen bulls, but none of them, we concluded, was what ws 
were after. The afternoon was waning fast; so was the 
strength in my legs, after climbing over down timber sin¢ 
daybreak. Just as the sun slanted across the muskeg or 
the far side of the creek, perhaps a mile away, there 
strode from the spruces a massive bull. One look throug 
the glasses convinced me that he would do. 


FTER a twenty-minute stalk, during which we pass« 
A another bull and cow, we were able to make out th 
old bull in the gathering dusk ambling slowly through th: 
rampicks about 200 yards away. At the crack of m) 
Model 70 Winchester .30/06 he took one step and piled uj 

Just as I had visioned, one chapter of my dream ha 


come true! 
Two days later, with the sun just coming up, and n 
heart beating like a trip hammer after an hour and 


half of climbing, Art and I topped out at skyline. On « 
backs we packed as much grub as could be carried. W 
were after sheep and goats. The sight of the sun comin; 
up over those rugged ridges and the glint from the snov 
capped peaks to the north of us, plus the realization th 
I was as near heaven as my own legs would ever carry n 
gave me a feeling of sheer exhilaration. 

Far below us, where the shale ended and the hig 
meadows began, we could make out a band of ewes al! 
lambs. Traveling slowly and cautiously, stopping 
little while for a survey with the glasses, we had by no 
progressed perhaps two miles along the ridge. As we s 
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HINGS, BUT THEY ARE JUST MIRAGES; 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


CARIBOU and Munyan, who dropped it as the herd stampede 
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OUNTAIN GOAT, one of two fine billies the author got, with Art... 


eating our lunch, there was a noise of falling rocks below. 
Looking over the rim and almost straight down, I dis- 
covered the cause—an old billy goat who had become rest- 
less on his ledge of rock 300 feet below. He was a beautiful 
specimen, but in such a position that if I were to shoot him 
he would fall a thousand feet. 


and lambs. Then, just as we rounded a bend in the 
ridge, I noticed what looked to be a patch of snow on 
the sharply sloping brown shale. Art turned the glasses 
in that direction, and the snow became a billy goat ap- 
parently asleep. A little farther down, the glasses dis- 
closed another. We decided to go after them. 

After half an hour of slipping and sliding, we reached a 
spot 300 yards above the nearer goat—a real old grandaddy, 
as we now could see. Because of his prone position the 
target from above was very small indeed, but there was 
no way to get closer. My first shot was low, knocking shale 
into his face; my second shot was low again; and the next 
thing I knew, both goats had gone out of sight, around a 
shoulder. 

Jumping up, I started running. By leaping ahead as soon 
as I hit the loose and moving shale, I was able to keep 
my footing. Once around the shoulder, I discovered that 
there were six billies in the bunch, all moving along the face 
of the basin in single file and still about 300 yards below me. 

My first shot took out the third billy from the rear. By 
this time Art had reached me and, by using the glasses, 
was able to point out the old boy that I had first fired upon. 
My third shot knocked him down. I was using 180-grain 
open-point expanding bullets in my .30/06. 

As I looked up to watch the sun dip out of sight twenty 
minutes later I could see, far above us on the face of the 
rim, four white spots—still in single file and still going 


B* 3 p.m. we had looked over three more bands of ewes 


higher and higher. But there on the broad ledge where Art 
ind I were lay the t:vo old billies. 
shiny 


Art was admiring the 


grandaddy, whose black horns measured ten and 


. BIGHORN RAM and Munyan, who passed up 


xteen others to wait for this one 





seven-eighths inches. They don’t come that long very often! 

The second chapter of my dream had come true. 

We made camp that night at timber line and dined on goat 
meat, beans, and tea. The goat heads and capes added con- 
siderably to the pack, as we set out before daylight the next 
morning—headed again for the skyline and, we hoped, a big- 
horn ram. At daylight we spotted the first ram. He was 
drinking at a little spring just at the upper edge of the green 
where it met the shale. Apparently he had had his breakfast 
and was on his way back up into the rocks to lie down. One 
horn was badly broken, so we passed him up. 

We hunted hard all day and looked over sixteen different 
rams, resisting temptation in each case, in hope of finding a 
larger head in the next basin. Finally we went down to tim- 
ber line and camped for the night. 

Another daybreak, and the two of us were back at skyline. 
By 3 p. m., after a hard and discouraging hunt, we were far 
down the ridge. There was little food left in the pack, but Art 
decided to take one more sweeping survey before returning 
to camp. Five minutes later he gave a smothered exclama- 
tion. It was a full minute before he lowered the glasses and, 
pointing to a big basin far across a wide valley, said, ‘There 
are the old boys we came up here to meet!” 

Through the glasses I could just make out the five black 
dots which Art was able definitely to identify as rams. 


HE distance was too great to cover before dark, so again 
Ve made camp at timber line, dining this time on beans 
and tea, and beans and tea. At 6:15 the next morning, when 
we stepped out from under the spruce that had been our shel- 
ter for the night, it started to rain. As we climbed steadily 
up, the rain changed to sleet and driving snow. Soon we were 
wet through, and the raw cold wind seemed to bite no matter 
how fast and hard we climbed. It took us two and a half 
hours to reach the skyline, where Art took off his hat to peek 
over the top and into the basin where the rams had been the 
night before. After a careful search he picked them out on 
the far side of the basin, up in the shale. To get to a point 
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directly above them, we had to 
travel four miles around the 
rim. 3ut when we finally 
reached that point and peered 
down, not a ram could be seen! 

The whole basin seemed to 
be within range of our vision, 
too. But no—what about that 
little hogback directly in front 
of us, running out 100 yards 
or so and then dropping more 
or less abruptly into the basin? 
The sun was slanting through 
scudding, heavy-laden clouds, 
and snowflakes blasted across 
our path, as we crawled on our 
stomachs to the hogback’s 
edge. Then I looked over—-and 
my heart missed at least three 
beats. For there on a shoulder, 
some 350 yards below, were the 
five old rams! 

Any one of them was a tr 
phy I'd have traveled 5,000 
miles to bag. Two were stand- 
ing on the alert, the three oth- 
ers were lying down. 

My problem was to 
quickly and accurately the best 
trophy in the lot. After look- 
ing through the glasses, there 
was but one answer: the one 
lying to the right, with his 
head and a bit of his shoulder 
visible—the one with the perfect curl 
coming far above the nose. At the 
crack of my rifle the rams jumped as 
one, into a small draw and out of sight. 
After all these days of anticipation, | 
had missed! But, like most sinners, I 
was to be given another chance. 

With a rattle of flying shale the rams 
broke out of the draw, running for the 
top. Art, eyes glued to the glasses, 
picked out the ram I wanted, and on 
my second shot he dropped. Watching 
him roll slowly down the draw and 
come to rest with his massive head vis- 
ible from where I sat, I knew that for 
me there would never be a nobler ani- 
mal or a finer trophy than the mountain 
ram. A third chapter of my dream had 
come true. 

It was growing dusk as Art and I 
forded the creek about three miles 
above the camp where we had left Pat, 
the horse wrangler. Wet and weary, 
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This bull moose fell to Harry (right), but Munyan got a beauty too 


but happy to be toting sheep and goat 
heads, we started to slog down the 
moose trail toward camp. Suddenly Art 
stopped and examined the trail before 
him. “Grizzly—a big one!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘He’s been along here not an 
hour ago. I'll bet he’s feeding right now 
on the carcass of your moose; it’s only 
about a mile away.” 


ARTHER on we saw where the bear 
— left the trail and headed in the 
general direction of the carcass. But it 
would be dark in another half hour, so 
we had no choice but to go into camp 
and hope to catch up with him on the 
morrow. 

The next day was rainy and foggy, 
but at 2 p.m. we could wait no longer, 
so we saddled up and rode up the creek 
to where the bear had left the moose 
trail. While we were tying our horses, 
Art tested the wind and decided it 


would be necessary to 
up and around and cor 
down onto the moose c: 
cass from above. After 
hour and a half of grueling 
climb we started to tipt 
through a snarl of do 
timber. We were still a c 
siderable distance from t 
carcass when Art sudder 
grabbed my arm The 
directly in front of us 
not more than thirty yards 
away, peering toward 
over a log, was the bigeg 
bear I had ever seen! 

Art, who had only a .22 
caliber rifle, whispered 
warning to me to be cert 
where I aimed. But bef 
I could get in a 
bear stood up and sh 
himself—looking, in the f 
as big as a horse—and the! 
started off at an ans 
toward our right. At the 
first glimpse of him in 
opening, I fired, only t 
knock some dust from hig! 
up on his shoulder. As 
rushed on through so! 
jack pine I let fly again and 
this time knocked him dow! 

Running toward him, 
tripped and fell. When I got up the be 
too was up and only about thirty fe« 
away. One more shot put him down, 
and another kept him there. A silver 
tip grizzly, full-grown and with a beau 
tiful prime pelt. The fog settled down 
and the trees began a doleful drip-dri 
ping all around us. It seemed a solen 
and particularly fitting tribute of na 
ture to the passing of this magnificen 
king of the bush. 

And a fourth chapter of my drean 
had come true. 

Three days later Art and I, with our 
saddle horses and one pack horse, made 
camp on a little creek way up in the 
northwest tip of Alberta where it joins 
the Province of British Columbia. It 
was a country of high plateaus and 
alpine meadows, with tufts of grass 
constantly bending in obedience to the 
never ceasing wind. It was caribou 
(Continued on page 51 
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Art, back at base camp on Femme Creek, works on that grizzly hide 
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XCEPT for this war, I guess I 

might have gone all my life with 

never a fish pole in my hands. 

Not that there haven’t been op- 
portunities, with trout streams, lakes, 
and a sizable hunk of the Atlantic 
Coast within easy pre-rationing driving 
distance of home; but the old urge just 
wasn’t there. 

Fishing, I thought, was kid stuff or 
old-timer stuff. That is, either you 
played hooky from school and pulled 
the poor finny little fellows out of the 
water because you had strength and 
they didn’t, or else you slept all day in 
the sun, with a rod laid across your lap. 

None of that for me—TI liked action 
with my sport! 

But that was long ago, before I 
joined the Navy. Of course the Navy 
didn’t make a fisherman out of me, but 
it set me right slap into the salty deep. 
After that, one thing led to another un- 
til—well, I’ll start at the beginning. 

We were doing patrol duty outside 
——— Harbor and I had just come off 
the 12-04 watch. The sun peeked out 
of that blamed, eternal fog for a min- 
ute, so I went back on the fantail to 
soak up a little of its warmth. 

For several days the boys in the crew 
had been trolling for salmon, and had 
nary a bite, thereby proving what I had 
always thought—that fishing is dull, 
tiresome. This afternoon, however, they 
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had given up trying, and the fishing 
gear was scattered all over the deck. 

Out of idle curiosity I hefted the 
boat rod, and it felt sort of nice in 
my hands, well balanced, a little 
whip to the slender end. It was all 
rigged, ready to go, with a silvery 
diamond lure, sort of heavy, and a 
big, wicked hook on the end. Drop- 
ping the gleaming lure into the wa- 
ter, I let it run out behind the ship 
for perhaps 100 yards. 

Not fishing, mind you; just kill- 
ing time for a few minutes while 
that blessed sun drove the chills 
from my bones. There was quite a 
little drag on the line, and I locked 
the reel with the little star doodab. 

“Oof!” I said suddenly, as the 
line seemed to snag on some drift- 
wood and the rod bent double. I 
tried to reel in. No suds! 

Of a sudden, way behind the ship, 
there was a minor explosion. A sil- 
ver and green dervish twisted a 
foot high out of the water, then 
flopped back in. Just like the pic- 
tures in the catalogues. 

“I got one! I got one!” I yelled, and 
the crew must have enjoyed seeing their 
usually sedate executive officer hopping 
back and forth across the fantail in a 
little arc centered on that taut, strain- 
ing line. 

Man, that fish pulled like the motor 
winch on the fo’castle! I reeled in when 
I could, hung on for dear life most of 
the time. My arms got numb, and for a 
few seconds it was 50-50 as to whether 
I'd land him or he’d land me. But twist 
and fight as he would, I gradually closed 
that distance between him and the ship. 
He didn’t jump again, but as he drew 
near I could see him gleam silver in the 
green salt water when he bellied over 
in his fight to pull loose. 

About fifteen feet off, he lay still, 
only a slightly darker green than the 
water. Fully a yard long, fins feathered 
belligerently, he looked to me like the 
granddad of all fish. 

Fondly I gazed at him for a second 
before pulling him alongside. My first 
catch! What a meal for the crew! What 
a specimen to mount! What a— 

Reeling in like mad, I got back the 
tension after a second’s slack in the 
line, only to see the lure alone come 
skipping to me over the surface of the 
water. 

My first catch? My finny granddad? 
Vanished! Gone! 
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by ENSIGN A.F. BERLINER 
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Mate, when I streamed out that line 
again it wasn’t just to kill time. I was 
mad, plenty mad. Fool me, would you, 
you scaly old fox! 

The second fish struck almost imme- 
diately, pulled against the line two or 
three times just to let me know he was 
there, then raced straight toward me, 
faster than I could reel in. Halfway in 
he dived straight down. ... 

He may be diving yet for all I know, 
because he straightened out that hook 
and kept right on going. 


oe THEY vary their tactics? Out 
went the line again, a new lure on 
the bitter end. 

The third salmon was a crossbreed of 
fox and mule, with dynamite running 
through his veins. He nearly took the 
rod out of my hands when he struck. 
He fought cagily, rearing back to pull 
mightily, like a seagoing tug, then rush- 
ing toward me in short spurts, trying 
to get slack in the line. In close he tried 
to dive under the stern—and blamed 
near got both the line and himself 
sliced up in the screws. 

My arms felt like limp, soggy socks, 
and it seemed as if I had a whale at the 
end of the line. I breathed a sigh of 
whole-hearted relief when I pulled him 
on deck, and I just about fell flat on top 
of him to keep him from flopping back 
over the side. 

Cook came up from the galley, hooked 
an expert finger under the fish’s gill, 
and held him up. “Nice little fellow,” 
he said. “Ought to go six or seven 
pounds. Get a few more and we'll have 
fish dinner.” 

What! I wanted to shout. Little fel- 
low? That snorting sea monster? That 
Moby Dick? 

I picked him up. At that he was only 
about twenty inches long, but what a 
twenty inches! Twenty inches of dyna- 
mite, twenty inches of firm, hard meat. 
And—well, I guess. .. . Reluctantly I 
had to admit he didn’t run more than 
seven pounds. 

What’s that somebody said? Fishing 
a kid game? Don’t be silly. That idea 
dates back before I joined the Navy, be- 
fore I landed my first salmon. 

You know, after this war, after I get 
into my civvies again, I'm going to think 
differently about lots of things. And to- 
night, when I go on liberty 

Well, what kind of rig do you recom- 
mend I buy for salmon? I’m going after 
that big one that got away. 





HE’‘S CHANGED HIS IDEAS ABOUT A LOT OF THINGS—INCLUDING FISHING! 
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LITTLE BROTHER OF THE BEAR 





HE AUTUMN 
night is overcast 
and chill, black as 
a pit. Fog lies 
over the fields in a gray 
blanket, and the raw 
wind blows it into your 


face like fine rain. In 
the patches of timber, 
water drops shine on 


the leafless brush or 
drip with a soft patter 
on the carpet of brown 
leaves that cover the 
ground. 

Far away, at the foot 
of the cornfield, an alien 
sound suddenly rides 
the wind. The single 
sharp outery of a hunt- 
ing dog that has found 
scent, a rolling, haunt- 
ing bugle note that 
echoes across the hills 
and dies away. 

The mystery of that distant hound note touches you 
with something close to fear. For just an instant it 
might be your track he is taking. You listen, and feel 
the hair lift on the back of your neck. Then Jim says 
quietly, ‘““That’s old Drum. He’s openin’ cold.” 

Minutes later the hound talks out again, more con- 
fident and eager now, and suddenly the broken syllables 
of baying roll together and swell to a steady, frenzied 
trail song. And you and Jim are off, racing across 
muddy fields, over rain-swollen ditches, through the 
tangled thickets of the woods, pounding along to keep 
the dog within hearing. 

Later, if you are lucky, Drum’s will change 
again to a staccato, triumphant barking, each deep- 
throated note shaking the earth. Then the white pencil 
of light from your flashlight probes the tree top, and 
at last you see two eyes that shine like twin coals, and 
maybe a black-ringed tail hanging down. 

That's coon hunting, a sport that has ranked high in 
this country since the pioneer days of Crockett and 
Boone. The raccoon, pictured opposite in OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
series of paintings of American game birds and animals 
by Francis Lee Jaques, widely known wildlife artist, 
holds a big place in the affections of sportsmen, and 
with good cause. Wherever he is found—-and that takes 
in most of the United States, large areas in Canada, 
and northern Mexico—-Old Man Blackcheeks provides 
thrills and fun for men who love the music of good dogs. 

If you would hunt him, however, you must forgo 
sleep. Many game animals prefer the darkness of night 
to the full light of day. The black bear, the deer, the 
mountain lion, the fox, the cottontail rabbit do the 
bulk of their feeding and roaming between the half 
light of evening and the first break of morning. But 





song 


few indeed are the wild creatures so completely noc- 
turnal 


that they can be hunted only at night, and 








neither men nor dogs can rout them from their day- 
time lairs. The raccoon is in that class. 

He comes down from his den tree only when dusk 
is thickening. He prowls as long as darkness hides 
him, fishing for tadpoles and crawfish at the edge 
of pond or creek, wandering into the cornfields to 
see whether the roasting ears are ripe, feeding under 
the wild plum thickets or grapevine tangles, and 
on rare occasions raiding a convenient henroost. 
But before daybreak he moves back to his home 
den, to sleep the day away in lazy comfort. 

Much talk is heard among coon hunters as to the 
size of the ringtails they have killed. Though coons 
weighing forty pounds are not unknown, fifteen to 
twenty pounds is nearer the average, and thirty 
means a really big coon. One veteran hunter of my 
acquaintance has killed two of thirty-six and thirty- 


eight pounds, his records in a lifetime of hunting. 
Those are scale records, not guess weights. 
Bigger coons have been taken, however. Ernest 


Thompson Seton tells of one killed in Vermont that 
weighed forty-nine pounds, and the father of one 
of my coon-hunting friends shot an old granddad in 


Michigan many years ago that weighed fifty-two 
pounds. It was so fat and heavy it could no longer 


climb and was living in brush heaps. 
Partly because of his bulk and shape, but more 


because of his near kinship to the bears, Black- 
cheeks climbs with a sturdy sure-footedness but 
without much dash or speed. In a tree his is the 


slow caution of the bear clan rather than the reck- 
less and graceful agility of the squirrels. All the 
same, he can move plenty fast if the need arises. 
Widely known though he is, few humans are 
familiar with his weird squalling cry. Those who 
have only casual acquaintance with him will tell you 
his only sounds are a soft chur when he feeds, a low 
growl, and the harsh grating snarl that is his battle 
cry. But they are wrong. When Blackcheeks is in 
(Continued on page 91) 
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IVERS—I’ve come to con- 
clude—are a great deal like 
women: about the time 
you’ve decided that you fully 

understand all their peculiarities 
and whims, and figure you know 
just what to expect and when, 
they cross you up. Take the 
Jemez for instance. 

It’s a friendly little stream, high 
up in New Mexico’s Jemez Moun- 
tains, and one we've been fishing regu- 
larly for the last fifteen years—so 
regularly, in fact, that we knew every 
leep hole and long riffle by heart. And 
we knew, too, what they could be ex- 
pected to furnish in the line of pisca- 
torial dynamite. 

“Don’t waste your time on that hole,” 
we'd advise a tyro, who had, by chance, 
stopped in some particular section that 
we knew seldom yielded anything of 
nterest. “Try there under that 
ledge. You'll raise a good one.” 

And usually we knew whereof we 
spoke. Not that we were particularly 
hep to the ways of the wily rainbows 
ind black-spotted natives, but simply 
vXecause after fifteen years on a stream 
you're bound to know something! 

And then—we suddenly found our- 
selves firmly established, some years 
igo, behind that little dark sphere com- 
nonly known as the eight ball. 

The weather man could probably tell 
you just when it all started. All I know 
$ that when the season opened on the 
fifteenth day of May it had been raining 
for the last ten. We postponed our trip 
again on the twentieth, again on the 
twenty-seventh, yet again on the fifth— 
ind here it was the fifteenth of June 


over 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


The same rushing, swirling 


waters that ruin the fine 


old riffles and pools you 
know so well, can create a 


batch of even better ones! 


By RAY G. HOGAN 


That old wagon carted along all the comforts of home! 


before we were wetting a line! And 
that was only half of it! 

Our first inkling of surprises ahead 
came as we were batting along in the 
old fishing wagon. All of a sudden, out 
of the darkness there loomed a huge 
sign stating definitely that a detour was 
to our right. 

“Yeah, I saw something in the paper 
about a couple of bridges being out,” Al 
said as we cut away over the rough 
wagon trail. ‘“What’s a couple of 
bridges ?”’ 

sut we had to wander around through 
the low hills for quite a few miles be- 
fore we finally regained the main road. 
After that, we drew steadily closer to 
the river, and in the half light began 
to notice changes that had come about 
since the year before. Rather startling 
changes—-huge trees lying prone along 
the banks, piles and piles of rock, deep 
gashes along the road where roaring 
floods had hurtled down from the moun- 
tains and cut their own channels to the 


stream. ... 
“Sure been some high water along 
here,’””’ Kay murmured apprehensively. 


“IT hope it hasn’t washed all the trout 
out of the country!”’ 


Again we came upon a huge detour 
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sign, and to this one a humorist 
had taken the trouble to add, in 
bold black letters, ‘‘Hell—but pas :- 
able.” And then we were in the 
canyon proper, zooming along in 
the semiblackness, through Jemez 
town, yet asleep, past boiling 
Sodadam, up tie steep grade, 
finally turning off into the shrub- 
bery-hidden road that led to our 
usual camping spot. 
Immediately Al set up a howl. ‘Look 
that big pine is gone! The one that 
stood on the bank— it’s clear down and 
lying stream! The water 
cut the bank right out from under it!” 
The bank, in fact, was ten feet farter 
in than it had been a year before. Wild 
water had coursed down the channel 
of our little stream; wild water that 
doubled its breadth and cut a swath 
down the canyon like a gigantic ma- 
chine, and left its telltale prints in the 
forms of fallen pines, tangled under- 
growth, jagged banks, and smooth, 
whitely gleaming bowlders. 
“Say—-what’s this mess going to do 
to our fishin’?’’ demanded Al. But none 
of us would dare voice an opinion. The 
old stream was a brand-new one to us 
now! So we made coffee and strung our 


across the 


rods It wasn’t until after we were 
ictually on the stream that Al said, 
“Well, here goes. We'll soon find out 


what’s what!” 

Following our usual custom, Al went 
on upstream to start his fishing about a 
quarter of a mile ahead; Kay turned 
downstream, and I sat down to smoke 
while they were getting located. Gen- 
erally, I break the ice by taking the 

Continued on page 70) 
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Here the rightful owner curls up for a 
nap in his new parlor, bedrcom, and bath 


four Freedoms 


Y GRANDDAD hunted coons 
for sixty years. “The Lord 
made ‘'em,” he used to say; 
“no other varmint gives meat 
an’ clothes an’ huntin’ an’ money.” 

Once when we were hunting in the 
Mississippi Delta the dogs opened up 
on a hot trail. Granddad listened in- 
tently; then he grabbed the lantern and 
gun. ‘“‘Great Jehoshaphat,” he groaned, 
“it’s a yellow gal as sure as you’re 
borned!” 

“What is a yellow gal?” I asked. 

Granddad plunged through switch 
cane, snorting. “A yellow gal is the 
educatedest coon there is. Not many 
dogs can catch ’em. Spot an’ Ears an’ 
Jughandle there are the best coon dogs 
in the Delta, but they can’t handle yel- 
low gals. Them coons future the race.” 

The future of the race, however, has 
been by no means assured. For a cen- 
tury the raccoon has fought a losing 
battle for dens, and while he is a versa- 
tile little varmint, and will take to hol- 
low stumps, rock caves, old muskrat 
lodges, and holes in the ground when 
he can’t find den trees, the heavy lum- 
bering that’s been necessary to meet 
our war needs has hit him right where 
it hurts. Thousands of square miles of 
coon country have been slashed. And 
slashed is the right word; everything 
has been cut that would saw out a piece 
of timber. 

To permit the inquisitive little ring- 
tail to go the way of the passenger 
pigeon, the California grizzly, the heath 
hen, and the sandhill crane would be a 
tragedy. Economically, the raccoon 
ranks high among North American fur 
bearers. To sportsmen, however, the 
value of his pelt 
is of less impor- 
tance than his 
fighting ability, 


Den boxes for coons 
should be set high 


up in large trees 


















































A usurper! This 
over the den box for 


motherly owl has taken 
domestic purposes 
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his endurance, and his versatility on 
land and in water—characteristics 
which have made him the preferred 
game of the night hunters of a nation 
For coon hunting is an American tra- 
dition, a peculiarly democratic sport 
which had its beginning early in the 
Colonial period, and still breeds Ameri- 
canism. Bankers spend glorious au- 
tumn evenings with farmer friends, and 
men of high position hunt gratefully 
with overalled owners of long-eared 
hounds. 

So it’s good news indeed that today 
there is every reason for belief that the 
ringtail will retain his place in the 
American fauna. Scientists have delved 
deep into the ringtail’s habits, and their 
findings have led to conservation meas- 
ures which already have increased the 
coon population in an encouragingly 
large number of 


OILED down, a future for coons de- 
B pends on four factors: food, shelter, 
protection, and the opportunity to re- 
produce. Even Old Dad Luke, who has 
caught more coons than I'll probably 
ever see, understands that these are the 
coon’s “Four Freedoms.” What he does 
not understand so well, however, is that 
opportunity to reproduce is powerfully 
conditioned by protection, and that pr 
tection involves man’s consideration 
season and out. 

The raccoon’s food habits have bee! 
investigated by half a dozen well-known 
scientists in as many different states 
All of them speak of the ringtails as 
being omnivorous—that is, as eating 
everything. This is significant, for 
shows that a scarcity of some favorit 
food seldom if ever explains their dé 
cline on, or absence from, a give! 
range. Sportsmen will be interested 
learn how science has found this out 


places. 
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Bees. too, like the boxes—especially when 


there are no hollow trees available near by 





Sometimes Mr. Coon's place is preémpted by 
a screech owl looking for a daytime roost 
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Hard hit by the war, the ever-popular 
ringtail now faces a bright future 
By LEE E. YEAGER 


Leon Whitney, a New England biolo- 
gist, hunted coons from Maine to Con- 
necticut, and made a practice of 
studying the food contained in their 
stomachs. Summing up the food of 128 
coons so examined, he listed corn, oats, 
nuts, wild cherries, apples, grapes, 
crickets, white grubs, and trout. All 
128 coons were caught in fall or winter, 
so their year-around intake is not indi- 
cated. Just the same, these ringtails 
showed they liked variety in their 
meals. 

Dr. William J. Hamilton Jr. studied 
the summertime foods of New York 
coons. At that season he could not kill 
them just to see what they were carting 
around in their tummies, so he studied 
their droppings or “scats’” instead. 
Scats contain the indigestible parts of 
the coon’s food, and analysis thereof 
gives a good index of what he has 
eaten. Hamilton identified insects and 
crayfish from body fragments, and va- 
rious fruits and berries from seeds. 
Vegetable food ranked only a little 
higher in the summer than in fall and 
winter. A dozen fruits and about as 
many animal forms were represented. 


NOTHER investigation of the rac- 
A coon’s summer food was made in 
Michigan by Dr. Ned Dearborn. This 
time the vegetable-animal ratio was re- 
versed, with crayfish bulking large. 
Dr. Hamilton’s coons roamed a berry- 
rrowing marsh; Dr. Dearborn’s foraged 
long creeks and lakes. In both cases 
they ate what they found—and prob- 
ibly liked it. 

The year-around diet of Iowa rac- 
oons was investigated by LeRoy Giles, 
f Iowa State College. Vegetable mat- 
ter, chiefly corn, showed up in great 
preponderance, which is not surprising 
in this corn-producing state. 
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Over a two-year period, in a veritable 
coon paradise in the Mississippi-Illinois 
bottoms, I myself studied the fall foods 
of these animals. Vegetable material 
was 72 percent of their diet; animal 
matter 28. At least twenty different 
things were eaten. Persimmons were 
the favorite dish, followed by pecans, 
wild grapes, pokeweed, and corn. Cray- 
fish, insects, birds, snails, and several 
mammals (probably carrion) were the 
animal foods. Thus, the ringtail was 
still eating everything. 


UR Illinois work revealed what 
O might be called character sketches 
of old Procyon lotor himself. For ex- 
ample, corn grew in abundance less 
than a mile from our bottom-land area, 
but it constituted less than 1 percent of 
the coon’s food, even in 
the fall. Those ’sim- 
mons, pecans, grapes, 
and other fruits, all in 
the coon’s backyard, were 
just too handy to make 
corn, a mile away, worth 
bothering with. 

There is still more to 
the pecan story. In 1940 
there was a good crop 
on our bottom area, but 
few nuts had fallen to 
the ground before No- 
vember 11. The mem- 
orable Armistice Day 
storm on that date, how- 





A scientist collects raccoon 
droppings, to learn what they 
have eaten, inacypress swamp 





But the most frequent interloper of all, it is re- 
ported, is the beady-eyed, nosy little opossum 


ever, blew most of them down, and 
three days later pecan fragments were 
the principal residue in current scats. 
Sure, it was easier to lap them off the 
ground than to go shinning up all those 
rough-barked trees! 

Fruits, nuts, birds, fish, insects, cray- 
fish, cultivated crops—-coons eat ‘em 
all. So if you sportsmen want more 
ringtails on your favorite hunting 
grounds, look into the matters of shel- 
ter and protection, because food is not 
likely to be the trouble. 

Shelter, however, is a different story. 
The raccoon is essentially a forest ani- 
mal, and undoubtedly his favorite cover 
is river bottom, with plenty of water, 
logs, brush, and big hollow trees. A 
nice hole high up in the big sycamore 

(Continued on page 64) 




























Y WIFE and I had been hunt- 
ing white-tails all morning 
without seeing one—-even a 
doe. By noon we were high 
on the mountain, where we stopped to 
eat and rest in the shade of a spreading 
live oak. Below us was a bowlder-strewn 
canyon filled with cedars, oaks, and 
manzanita. It was good-looking deer 
country and we had been seeing fresh 
droppings and the heart-shaped tracks 
of white-tails. Deer were about, we 
knew, but we just hadn't run into any. 

Before we ate, I tossed a few bowl- 
ders into that canyon, with no results. 
Leading into it we had seen the very 
fresh tracks of what looked like a large 
buck, but now we decided he must have 
moved out and chosen another little side 
canyon in which to lie down. 

We finished our lunch, drank from the 
canteen, and smoked. Then, just before 
we were to move on, I idly tossed a 
stone into a patch of manzanita directly 
below us—and out came a big white-tail 
buck, antlers back, fan up. 

While we dived for our rifles, he head- 
ed straight down the canyon. We caught 
a couple of glimpses of his glittering 
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white tail through the brush, but we 
didn't shoot, as we expected him to go 
through one of the open spots a couple 
of hundred yards down the canyon. We 
saw no more of him, so I went down 
into the brush to run him out. I didn’t 
find him, but I did find from his tracks 
how he had outwitted us. Staying right 
in the bottom, he had run straight down 
and away from us. Then he had stopped 
for a few minutes. By that time we 
evidently had been watching the open 
places where we expected him to come 
in sight. But he had turned at right 
angles and sneaked up a little draw and 
over the other side, where he had run 
like the fabled bat from Hades. 


OW that buck was a smart fellow. 

That buck thought! One bad move 
probably would have meant his death, 
but he didn’t make it. In the first place, 
he was convinced we didn’t know of his 
presence when we stopped to eat and 
rest thirty or forty feet above him, so 
he decided to bluff it out by lying tight. 
When the stone I had tossed landed 
right on top of him, he ran. A creature 
moved only by instinct, it seems to me, 


Holding his rifle at ready, my 
friend began to circle the oaks. 
The buck, sneaking down the far 
side, kept exactly opposite him 




































SKETCHES BY 
LOUIS LUNDEAN 


would have run straight away, right for 
those open places toward the foot of the 
canyon. That buck picked the only side 
draw with enough brush in it to conceal 
him. It was a bold and intelligent thing 
to do and he did it. 

It would be very pleasant if we could 
explain all the actions of game animals 
by that handy word instinct. We can- 
not. Animals think after a fashion. 
And they also demonstrate their ability 
to learn from experience, which is sure- 
ly a test of intelligence. 

It would seem, to me at least, that 
the instinct of game animals would be 
to put distance between themselves and 
a foe as rapidly as possible. But many 
a time I have seen game actually come 
closer to a hunter in order to outwit 
him. For the life of me, I cannot un- 
derstand how big-game animals can 
figure out the nature of rifles and bul- 
lets, yet they seem to. Surely nothing 
in their instinct would prepare them to 
cope with high-velocity bullets. Still, 
they seem to know that lions kill one 
way and human beings in another, and 
they have learned to deal with their 
various enemies by different means. 

Animals learn from experience, and 
they learn remarkably fast. When 
hunters from the East first began t 
encounter the mule deer of the West 
they pronounced him a boob as com- 
pared to the white-tail. Why was hi 
dumb? Simply because he lacked th: 
experience of the white-tail in dodging 
bullets and white men. Given the san 
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stead of running right down 





into the canyon, the rams kept 
an overhanging ledge between 


us 


ne 
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If 


ult to bag, it is 
ten found in thick country. 


so we couldn't get a shot 


be- 


essity for craftiness, he has now 
me as hard to outwit as any animal. 
the white-tail still more diffi- 
because he is more 


seems 


| fm smartest, coolest maneuvering I 


mM 


ule-deer buck. I 
with 
ines and oaks, when I had paused to 
est my weary 
illey below me with binoculars. 


have ever seen was the work of a big 
had 
rolling 


been hunting 
a friend in a country of 
wide 
Then 


and scan a 


bones 


I saw my friend swinging alone down 
the valley toward camp. He was head- 
straight toward a patch of oaks 
ut fifty feet in circumference. As 
he drew close, I saw a huge buck 
nerge quietly from the other side and 
Stop. My friend, hearing a faint crackle 
oak leaves, peered into the clump. 
Then, holding his rifle ready, he began 
to circle the oaks. The buck kept exact- 
opposite the hunter. Finally my 
friend decided it had all been a false 
rm and started walking merrily 

e more toward camp. The _ buck 
Waited until he was fifty yards away, 
then sneaked quietly off, still keeping on 
t other side of the oaks. 

\ few miles from Flagstaff, Ariz., an 
albino buck lived some years ago. Those 
who had seen him said he was an 
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t 


mal 


close 
but if anyone ever got 
him I haven't heard of get 


it. 


Just as 
grouse, that most intelligent of all game 
birds, roars off from beneath a hunter's 
feet with a thunder of wings that star- 
tles the gunner half out of his wits, so 
‘eer often employ the same tactics. The 
particularly 
hunter 
when he decides the jig’s up, fee 
an awful 


white-tail 
quiet until 
iim. Then, 
'e tears out, making 
Unless the sportsman 
is an old hand wit 


the 


iron nerves, thi: 
“flush” usually serve 
to confuse him. Mor 
often than not the 
deer gets away. 

Do they make that 


noisy rush deliberate- 
ly, hoping to confuse 
the hunter? I believe 
they do. it is their 
last gamble, when they 


know they would be 
seen anyway. If they 
think they can get 


away with it, they pre- 
fer tosneak silently off. 

Hunting in Sonora 
not long ago, I was up 


on a ridge while a 
companion went 
through a brush val- 


ley below me. I saw 


Do animals have true intelligence? 
Take the word of a hunter who has 


been outwitted by plenty of them! 


c were detected they would have fairly 
made the brush pop 

enormous creature, On the same hunt I was riding along 

/ pure white, with heavy the top of a ridge above a brushy valley. 

antlers. I first heard Suddenly it occurred to me that on the 

of him in 1932. I nev- previous afternoon I had seen two 

” \. ersaw him, but I know bucks, one a big one, about 300 yards 

. many who did. Dozens away on another ridge. I turned my 

"a of skillful hunters horse, then, to go back and see if I 


\ tried 

/} have 
Pi two 
[ shot. 
still 


ning. 
so conspicuously 
marked would have to 


have been intelligent they know younger one thought 
to survive. He lived only of putting some solid earth be- 
and perhaps still lives tween himself and my rifle. As a con- 


like the ghost he re- 


sembled, almost as nearest ridge hen a .257 bullet caught 
furtive, almost as sl- him right behind the shoulder. But the 
lent, practically as big one stuck to the thick brush. I 
hard to see. He was uld see his gray body moving through 
hunted hard for many it now and then, but couldn't get a shot. 
\ years, in a country Hunting big game in the mountainous 











































three deer sneak out of the valley ahead 
One was within 
for some minutes. 
and they knew it. 
were quiet as so many 
had thought they 


ol my companion 


twenty yards of him 
He hadn't 
As it was, they 


but if they 


seen them, 


ghosts, 


to get him. I couldn’t jump those bucks again. And 
heard of only as I did they crashed out right under 
who even got a my feet. They had been there in the 
Great tales are brush behind me all the time. 

told of his cun- 


ERE again the conduct of those two 
bucks shows that deer really learn, 


ind that the older they grow, the more 


Surely an ani- 


sequence he was trying to run over the 


to a large town, country of the Southwest is largely a 
If the hunter can 
over his buck or his 
ram, he If he can't, he doesn't. 
Nearly always an old buck or ram will 
bed down either on or near the top of a 
ridge or on a point. That way he can 
jump in either direction, and he can 
also catch rising scent. A trained Army 
tactician couldn't pick better sites. And 
will often lie hat is why a man should plan to do 
is almost upon nost of his hunting when game is 
and on the move. If he waits 
Continued on page 
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The white-tail often lies quiet 
sntil the hunter is almost upon 
him, and then "flushes" suddenly 








AUL is holding his magpie shoot 
next Sunday and wants to find 
out how many are coming, so 
he'll know how many chickens 
to fix.” Willis Pointer, vermin 
hunter of the Sheridan County (Wyo- 
ming) Sportsman Association, was talk- 
ing to a group of other members, my- 
self included. 

“Far be it from me to change the 
subject, when the subject is chicken eat- 
ing,” said Arnold Hilpert, “but what are 
we going to use for ammunition?” 

“That's all fixed,” answered Phip 
Garbutt, our president. ‘The associa- 
tion has a couple or three cases of skeet 
and trap loads left over, and we're go- 


ace 


ing to release them to the magpie 
hunters. I'll take them out to Paul’s, 


and you can buy them there. Only for 
the shoot, of course; they’re too light 
for use on game.” 

No two ways about it—those loads 
would be more useful killing off the 
magpies than busting a few clay pigeons. 
In the East, the raucous crow probably 
holds first place for deviltry, but “out 
where the West begins,” it’s the common 
magpie, Pica pica. His sparkling white 
and black plumage and the flash of his 
iridescent tail make you think of a gent 
dressed for evening in his finest white 
tie and tails. But he’s no gentleman 
he’s a wolf! And only by means of 
trapping, poisoning, and systematic 
hunting is this ruthless bird kept under 
control. 

‘Sportsmen hate him on principle, be- 
cause of his vicious habits. Ranchers 
hate him even more. He attacks young 
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We showed up on schedule, and Paul divided us into two teams—losers to provide the beer 


birds, breaks up nests by eating the 
eggs. He blinds lambs and calves by 
darting at their eyes before they’re old 
enough to fight him off. He spreads 
infection by picking at warbles emerg- 
ing through the hides of cattle. A fresh 
or raw brand is toothsome as a T-bone 
steak to him. And as for sick animals 
with open sores, he'll virtually eat them 
alive. 

These are some of the reasons why 
Paul Wood, a rancher, came to our as- 
sociation for help several years ago. 
“Those blasted critters are killing every 
young pheasant on my place,” he re- 
ported—‘“‘to say nothing of what they’re 
doing to my young stock. Three lambs 
had their heads almost eaten off, and 
the cows look like a sieve, where mag- 
pies have been pecking at the holes 





made by warbles. 
come out and help me kill 


If you fellows wi 
‘em off, 


put on the best chicken dinner you've 


’ 


ever eaten.’ 
That first hunt was so successful t! 


Paul has held one every year; but thi 


ll 
ll 


2 


wm er 


time, with so many hunters in the serv- 


ice, and with a shortage of ammuniti 
it was a question how large a crowd 

could round up for the Sunday fun. B 
we were sure of nine or ten, and may 
a few more would report at the la 
minute. 

Sunday morning, when the ala! 
clock woke my brother and me up, 
was pouring rain. But the gang turn: 
out just the same. “I’m sure glad jy 
decided to come anyway,” said Pa 


who was waiting for us at his front 


gate. “I couldn’t have eaten all the fri: 
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Hilpert killed the first black marauder to leave the brush that morning 
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chicken myself—not with any comfort.” 

We split up into two teams, as usual, 
and the losers were to buy a case of 
beer for the winners. But instead of 
cutting off the magpie legs for count- 
ers, as we had done before, Paul Wood 
and Willis Pointer agreed to keep score. 

Three men from each team started 
for the bottom of the coulees we were 
to hunt, while the others piled into cars 
to drive to the heads of their respective 
hunting grounds. The coulees, between 
two and three miles long, were filled 
with plum thickets and other scrub 
brush, the natural breeding grounds 
for magpies. Dozens of their nests were 
visible as the team I was with—-Paul’s 
team—started down the draw to meet 
the hunters coming up. 

The rain by this time had slacked 
off to a steady drizzle, and as I was the 
only one wearing oilskins, someone 
Sang out, “Grunk is a sissy .. . Grunk 
IS a sissy!’" The boys yanked them off 
me and pushed me in the first pond we 

to, so that I would be as wet as 
th 

\s we slipped and slid down the slip- 
pery sides of the draw, we heard an 
occasional shot from below, and we for 
cur part made good magpies—-dead 
ones—-of three birds. But where was 
that big flock we'd hoped to find? 

“Blessed if I know,” muttered Paul. 
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Gentlemen, It’s War! 


Here’s the inside story of a sport 
you seldom read about. Once a year, 
these Wyoming sportsmen swoop 


- down the coulees and the draws, in 
a a surprise raid on the handsome 
i fe winged rascals that ranchers rightly 
— hate. Not a prisoner is taken, but cas- 
valties among the enemy run high! 

a 


Invading the thickets where magpies have their breeding grounds 





You don’t 
out of 


“They were here yesterday. 
suppose they are in the nests 
the rain?” 

When we reached the next nest one 
of the boys shot into it and two mag- 
pies toppled out. 

“That’s the answer,” Paul said 
gloomily. ‘And unless this rain quits, 
we're out of luck. We can’t waste shells 
shooting into every nest we come to.” 

Just then we were joined by the three 
men who had come up the draw. They’d 
killed eight magpies, we’d killed seven, 


so our combined score was a weak fif- 
teen. ‘Looks like we buy the beer,” 
brooded Parm Pickle. 

“Well, it’s almost noon, and at least 
we've worked up an appetite for chick- 
en,” remarked Paul. “Let’s round up 
the other team and go in.” 

Where Willis Pointer’s team had 
parked we found an extra car, belong- 
ing to our good friend, the old duck 
hunter and trapshooter, Bill Hoffman. 
He'd followed the car tracks in the mud 

(Continued on page 55) 





HEN we pushed off in the 
boat at Swan Valley, Idaho, 
Don grabbed a gunwale in 
either hand. I thought he 
looked a bit pale around the gills. But 
then, we were drawing seven inches of 
water. Three men and 400 pounds of 
duffel in a fourteen-foot plywood craft. 
And white water ahead. 
“You think we can make it?” 
asked. 
I was at the oars. “Sure. Only if we 
do go over, don't let go of the boat. 
And sit in the middle.” 


Don 


Hawley asked, from the bow seat, 
“You say you've run this forty-mile 
stretch seven times?” 

“Yep. Seven times.” 

Don sighed with relief. ‘‘Well, 
Hawley, I’m glad there's one guy in 
this boat that knows how to handle 


one. Especially in nasty water.” 

“Boy, you're right!” Hawley agreed 
heartily. 

There's one drawback about being the 
sarsman, as I discovered later. He can’t 
see the guy behind him wink over his 
head, at the one in front. All I was 


aware of was that it was good to be 
alive and on the old South Fork of the 
Snake once again. 

The river seethed and bubbled, danced 
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There’s much more to a fishing trip than fishing — 
when you tackle forty miles of white water en route. 


The author found that out, on Idaho’s Snake River; 
but not until the end. He was the sucker, you see. 
Why? Oh, come, come — we mustn’t spoil his story! 


ORMOND 


and whirled along as though 
glad to be freed of winter's 
snow and ice. Walls of glis- 
tening bank ice dripped in the 
midday March sun. Sage and 
mahogany poked through the 
snow on the south slope of 
the twisting canyon, though 
the pines on the shadowed 
side, knee-deep in snow, stood 
greenly frigid. Mallards V-ed 
out from the back eddies and 
took off ahead. Pairs of 
Canadian honkers waddled 
off the newly opened mud 
bars and flapped away, eaur- 
awk-ing to high heaven. 

Yep, as we started 
forty-mile boat trip I 
glad to be among those 
present. Three good fellows 
(two, anyway), equipment 
for three days, good weather, 
and big-trout water ahead 
what more? 

Ah, I thought, after a 
winter’s dreaming, caressing 
of tackle, thumbing the pages of sport- 
ing books, at last I was going fishing! 

It made me remember. “Hey, you 
guys,” I said, “get ready for this bend. 
We never fail to take one from here. 
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Hawley threaded on a shiner minnow 
and spinner, so that he could troll 
lazily through the potholes and deep 
runs. 

“Show me that lunker!”’ 
“Show me, he means,” Hawley put 
in. “Don’s a novice. It takes a fisher- 
man to catch trout.’”’ And that challenge 
started a two-man contest which was 
to last the trip’s duration. 

I held the boat in the deep side eddy, 
bow upstream. The river twisted and 
slapped against a willow-and-lava bank, 
with little bubble-shaking ripples. You 
could just feel a lunker cutthroat be- 
neath. 


Don dared 


me 


ON tried first. Cast, retrieved, cast 
farther. ‘‘Funny,’’ he said. “I 
shoulda had ’im.” 

Hawley cast over the same water. 
His spinner-minnow lit with a chunk! 
which would have made a beaver envi- 
ous. The blade went down, flashing, 
twisting—the minnow apparently chas- 
ing it out of the country, in erratic darts. 

Swoosh! 

Something like an oar blade tor- 
pedoed from the bottom. Hawley reared 
back, but only the butt of his fly rod 
followed. The tip aimed back and down, 
in crazy, line-slapping antics. The reel 
zinged like a mad hornet. The line 
slashed off across the eddy. 

“Keep away from that bank!” Hawley 
gasped. 

Don reeled in, I rowed farther out; 
then, bung-eyed, we watched the battle. 
Like a maddened bulldog, the trout 
shook and doubled and fought the im- 
pudent little minnow with a barb in 
his rump—maintaining, as he fought, 
that there was no place like home. But 
Hawley knows his fly rod. He gave, 
took in, fed line, and held his breath 
while the reel screeched. Two minutes 
later, when I slipped the wet net under 
two pounds of Snake River trout, he 
breathed again. 

“See, Don?” he exulted. “It takes a 
fisherman to catch these trout.” 

“Yeah,”’ Don came back. “Says you. 
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Anyway, it was the boat- 
man’s fault that J didn’t get 
him.” 

“Is that so?” I bridled. 
“Wait till I get you in that 
fast water down around the 
next bend. Or maybe you'd 
like the oars?” 

“Oh, no,” Don answered 
awfully fast. “I was just 
kidding.” 

At the next bend the cur- 
rents of three separate 
channels came together in 
a whirling vortex. Not too 
bad. You just had to hit it 
right. Don stood up to look 
around — and quickly took 
his seat again, burbling, 
“My gosh, we don’t go through that, 
do we?” Hawley asked me again could 
I make it with that load... and when 
we'd danced through it, twisting a little 
and shipping only a few drops, Don 
gushed with praise and relief. “Good 
navigatin’, mister!’’ Hawley told me. 
“I believe the old riverman knows his 
stuff.”’ 

Well naturally I just lapped it up. I 
felt good. I beamed. And of course I 
kept the oars, so that those two guys 
could really go to work. 

In the next side eddy Don swore he 
was going to even Hawley’s score. I 
held the boat steady, in a masterly, 
exhibitionistic way. Don cast, letting 
his spinner shiver, dart, and lead the 
orange fly seductively away. Suddenly 
he reared back on the rod. ‘Oh, oh!” 
he lamented. His line came back slack. 
“My gosh, what a trout that was!” he 
breathed; and his fingers, for so strong 


and phlegmatic a gentleman, shook 
suspiciously. 

“A mere minnow,” Hawley main- 
tained. “A mere minnow. Now [ll 
show you Whoops!” He reared back 


on his rod, and it became a 
thing alive. The pothole 


bulged open, and the hooked OF ame 
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trout went into the rolling, 
leader-slapping, heart-stop- 
ping routine that marks the 





Those trout were beauties—I couldn't help admitting it 


South Fork fighter. At last, gills dis- 
tended, fight-spent, the trout came 
alongside, and Hawley slipped the net 
under him. A pound and a half. 

“See, Don?’ Hawley asked, razz- 
berry-flavored. “I give lessons for 
four bits.” 

“Just an accident. Just an accident. 
You watch me from here out.” 

“‘Non-fish Don,’’ Hawley named him. 

“Beginner’s luck,’”’ Don _ retorted 
“that’s all you can claim.” 

I wanted to fish the next run myself, 
in the worst way. The last two times 
downriver, I’d hooked and lost a whop- 
per of at least four pounds, in a side 
bend where an old beaver-felled cotton- 
wood angled into a deep hole. But of 
course I wouldn't suggest quitting the 
oars—there being some bad water near 
by. So I told those guys to get ready, 
and swung across the river toward it. 

Again we went down back-first. I 
wanted Don to land a fish. It wouldn’t 
do for him to get too discouraged, or 
give up on his first float, after the way 
I'd bragged the South Fork to him. 

(Continued on page 85) 


The last catch of the trip, and the best— 
a 2'/2-pounder. No, of course it wasn't mine; 
it was that guy Hawley’'s, and there was noth- 
ing | could do about it now. Left—unloading 
400 pounds of duffel, minus three days’ grub 
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E HAD promised the two 

boys a jack-rabbit hunt if 

the report cards were better, 

and they were—cC’s instead 
of D’s and B's instead of C's. Each of 
the boys had an A in a rather vague 
subject called “nature study.” It is 
usually the only A either of them drags 
down, but that shows in what direction 
their interests run anyway. They 
barged in on us that afternoon the re- 
port cards were distributed, faces beam- 
ing, waving the cards and demanding 
that I keep my promise. 

Since Pearl Harbor there haven't 
been so many varmint hunts in the 
family, and we all look back a little 
wistfully on the days when, at the drop 
of a hat, we'd get up before dawn and 
head out after coyotes, or, when the 
kids came home from school, how we'd 
dash out for a couple of hours of crow 
and jack-rabbit shooting. But now we 
were restricting our use of gasoline 
and tires. : 

However, now and then we did go 
out. Carroll, my hunting companion, 
took his car one time, I the next. The 
kids always want to go. As a matter 
of fact, I get more kick out of it when 
they do. A jack rabbit to me is only a 
jack rabbit; but to the kids, he is Big 
Game—a combination of antelope and 
mountain sheep: and white-tail deer. 
And cottontails? Well, to those 
two boys, little Molly Cottontail 
is like a jack rabbit, only more 
so. They like to hunt them and 
to eat them, and they’re pretty 
darned good cottontail shots. 


So that particular late-winter after- 
noon, the hunt was on. I consulted the 
vice president in charge of supplies. 
She agreed to prepare the lunch and to 
go along. I called Carroll and pretty 
soon he showed up. We loaded rifles 
into the car and away we went. My 
wife carried her favorite little .257 with 
a 21,X Noske ’scope, and a supply of 
handloads using the little .25/20 soft- 
point bullet weighing 87 grains and 
traveling along at 2,900 feet a second. 
Carroll was armed with a 23-D Savage 
altered to K-Hornet and fitted with a 
29-S Weaver. Jerry, the oldest boy, 
used his Winchester Model 75 sporter 
with a 29-S ’scope, and Bradford, who 
is nine and who won't use his own .22 
because it is a single-shot, carried my 
rather heavy (for him) Model 52 
sporter with a 330 Weaver. My own 
rifle was a heavy-barreled single-shot 
2-R Lovell with a 440 Weaver. 


te section we chose to hunt was a 
high, sloping plain covered with yel- 
low gramma grass and spotted with 
mesquite and paloverde. Terrain was 
open and level, ideal for fancy running 
shots on rabbits. To the east a few 
miles, a great wall of purple, timber- 
covered mountains, tipped with snow, 
jutted against the sky. In the lowlands 
where we hunted it was pleasantly 


By JACK O’CONNOR 


warm, but when the winds came down 
from the peaks that reached 8,000 feet 
into the sky, they were icy cold. 

Not far to the south, the Arizona- 
Mexico border lay, and to the north 
was a bombing range. All the time we 
hunted those beautiful grassy plains, 
great four-motored bombers droned and 
circled through the winter sky. 

Our usual procedure in hunting 
liebres, as jack rabbits are often called 
along the border, is to park the car 
along a ranch road and then get « 
and take a turn on foot, spreading < 
so that the rabbits are likely to ru 
from one hunter to another. Car? 
and Bradford formed one wing, Jerry 
and I another, and Eleanor was the 
center. We hadn’t gone more than l1( 
yards from the car on that first jaun 
when two enormous antelope jack 
broke out of a bush where they h 
been lying down and angled off to t! 
left. I saw Carroll throw his rifle to 
his shoulder, and dust popped up just 
under the leading jack’s nose. Confuse 
the jack turned, ran back a few feet, 
stopped, and sat up. That was a tactical 
error, and an instant later I heard the 
hollow plop of the K-Hornet bullet 
Running like thistledown, with the 
characteristic sitting position of |} 
kind, the second jack went directly past 
Eleanor about seventy-five yards awa 

and she made about as pretty 4 
running shot as I have ever see! 
The little 87-grain bullet, trav- 
eling more than 1,000 feet 4 
second faster than its designer 
ever planned, connected squarely 
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O'Connor tries a long shot with a Lovell 
2-R, a “wildcat” caliber that is certain 
death to jack rabbits at longer ranges 


He's looking forward to antelope, but mean- 
time Jerry's contented with an antelope jack 


amidships, and the jack disintegrated. 

I drew the next—two more antelope 
jacks running directly away from me 
and about two hundred yards away. I 
registered a miss, just under the tail, 
and before I could reload my single- 
shot rifle both were out of sight. I re- 
deemed myself a moment later, though, 
with a very long standing shot at a 
good 225 paces. It was still a bit early 
for the rabbits to be moving and feed- 
ing. All we’d seen had been resting un- 
der bushes and we jumped them out. I 
sat down, took my 8X glasses, and 
looked under every bush within range. 
Soon I was rewarded with the silhou- 
ette of a big antelope, squatting under 
a bush, thinking no doubt of unlimited 
fresh, green grass and another and 
better world where there were no 
coyotes and no humans armed with 
varmint rifles. I got those cross hairs 
on his shoulder, and when the little 
47-grain spitzer bullet landed he never 
rEBRUARY, 1944 
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knew what it was that had hit him. 

In case you have never seen an ante- 
lope jack rabbit, it is the largest of 
American jacks and about the size of 
the big varying hare. A good-size one 
will weigh ten pounds or so, and the 
fact that the antelope jack wears an 
erectile patch of white hair which it 
can flash like a real antelope accounts 
for its names of “antelope jack rabbit’”’ 
and ‘white-sided jack rabbit.” That 
white patch also makes it a swell tar- 
get, as cross hairs look beautifully 
black against it, even late in the day, 
when it would be hard to hold on a less 
conspicuous animal. Our friend, the 
white-side, is the most common jack 
rabbit of Mexico and is found in the 
border states as well. He is a rather 
dumb creature, in habits much like his 
namesake, the pronghorn antelope. He 
is given to running off a little way, and 
then sitting down, and he likes the 
plains better than the brush, also like 
the pronghorn. The familiar black-tail 
jack rabbit, found all over the West, 
from Montana to Arizona and from 
California to Kansas, is a far smarter 
critter. 

Jerry, who, so far, had not had a 
shot within range of his .22, was by this 
time muttering bitterly to himself. 
“You shoot too soon, Daddy!”’ he remon- 
strated. “I don’t get a chance!” 

I let him go into the lead, then, and 
we circled farther to the left so the 
others would not frighten the rabbits. 
The animals had just begun to move, 
and had hopped out from behind their 
bushes to feed. In a quarter of a mile, 
Jerry got three, all shot within ninety 


THOSE DESERT PESTS ARE UGLY AND 
DESTRUCTIVE, BUT ANY YOUNGSTER 
WHO'S LEARNED HOW TO SMACK THEM 
DOWN WILL FIND BIG GAME A CINCH 


That's an unorthodox position that Mrs. O'Connor is us- 
ing as she sights along her .257 at a jack, but it has 
one advantage—it keeps her out of the reach of cactus 


yards and all of them taken offhand. 
For a kid of his age, Jerry is an excel- 
lent shot and also a fine stalker, wise 
to the ways of the desert he has hiked 
over since he could walk. I spotted one 
black-tail at about 300 yards. It was 
busily feeding, and we decided to see 
how close we could come to it by going 
the long way round and by approach- 
ing with the wind in our favor. We got 
within ten yards of the unsuspecting 
beast before Jerry took it. 

In the distance we could hear the 
others shooting—the roar of Eleanor’s 
.257, the sharp snap of Carroll’s Hornet, 
and occasionally the feeble pop of 
Bradford’s .22. We were a couple of 
miles from the car by then, so we 
turned and headed back. Soon we saw 
Eleanor in the distance and moved over 
to meet her. The three of us were to- 
gether when Jerry, who was ranging 
in front of us like a bird dog, ran into 
the convention of cottontails—young, 
fat, unsophisticated cottontails that fry 
tender and brown in the pan. Jerry, 
who is usually a cool shot, then had an 
unaccountable attack of buck fever. 
The cottontails were literally all around 
him, so thick he couldn’t make up his 
mind which one to shoot at. He emptied 
his rifle and got only one; then re- 
loaded the clip with hands shaking so 
badly he dropped it twice. However, he 
finally got hold of himself, and with 
his second clip he killed two. 

Our first circle had produced good, 
average jack-rabbit shooting, with 
some cottontails thrown in. On the sec- 
ond we hit the jackpot. We drove a 

(Continued on page 62) 
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LL SOLD OUT!” That’s the com- 
mon answer these days when 
you try to buy a crow call at 
a sporting-goods store. But 

don’t let it worry you. All you need is 

a wooden file handle, a short piece of %%- 

in. maple dowel, and a reed, to assemble 

a caw whistle that will make the most 

suspicious crow think you are his broth- 

er Blackie. And you can do it in one 
evening. 

Before you start work, study the de- 
tail sketches; also the photographs, 
which are numbered to correspond to 
the step-by-step directions which follow: 


Here’s how the completed crow call 

looks. A file handle is suggested for 
the holder because it happens to be 
shaped approximately like a conven- 
tional crow call. Such handles usually 
can be obtained at a dime store or hard- 
ware dealer for a dime or so; or you 
can use any similar piece of wood whose 
length is somewhere around 314 to 4% 
in. and whose minimum diameter is 
about % in. Even a section of bamboo 
having a 5%-in. hole through it might do. 


2 The first operation is to bore a %-in. 
hole endwise through the file handle. 





we 


Because you are 
bucking end grain, a 
twist-drill type of bit 
is better than a con- 
ventional auger bit. 
Take care to keep 
the hole centered 
throughout. It’s a 
good idea to bore 
about three fourths 
of the way through, 
then turn the handle 
around and bore 
from the other end 
until the holes meet; for then, even if 
they don’t meet squarely, they will look 
as if they did! Of course, if you have 
access to a lathe or drill press, you can 
do the job more quickly and be sure of 
a true hole. The handle on the file 
shown is exactly like that being bored. 


3 Either obtain a piece of %-in. hard- 
wood doweling or whittle a stick of 
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“For a dime, and one evening 5 work, 


YOU CAN MAK 








maple, walnut, or similar wood to that 


diameter. Square up the ends so the 
piece is from 3 to 3% in. long. With a 
5/16-in. bit, bore a hole lengthwise 
through all but 1% in. of it; or bore all 
the way through and later plug the ends 
of the grooves after you have completed 
step 4. 

The photograph shows a drill-press 
set-up for boring the dowel; but it can 
be done by hand. If the hole wanders 
slightly, don’t worry too much. An al- 
ternate way is to omit this step, split 
the solid dowel as in step 4, then use a 
gouge to form the grooves. 


Clamp the bored dowel in a vise as 

shown and, with a thin-bladed saw, 
split it lengthwise into two equal sec- 
tions. Pencil marks on the surface of 
the wood help guide the saw; make two 
such marks, diametrically opposite each 
other, and saw first from one side, then 
from the other. You will have two half- 
round pieces of wood with grooves run- 
ning almost the whole length of the flat 
surfaces. If you cut the dowel before 
boring the hole that forms these grooves, 
use a curved gouge to hollow out the 
grooves, making them 5/16 in. wide 
and half that deep. 

Now for the next move. One end of 
each piece should be shaped to form the 
mouthpiece of the call. You can do this, 
by whittling or filing, before or after 
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it ad ae ; : as 
e splitting. A shallow groove about % in. about 114 in. down and taper gradually the desired sound. This reed should be 
g trom the ends makes it easy to grip the’ to 3/16 in. at the ends. Note that the thin, springy but not too stiff, and wa- 
fe pieces with the teeth. (See photo 1.) grooves in the halves should end '» in. terproof. One of the best materials to 
- - : from the mouthpiece tip. In the model use is bronze shim stock (sold at auto- 
le With a wood rasp or a knife, thin - I ie. . a eee 
ze _ illustrated, blocks of wood were glued supply stores) about 0.005 in. thick. A 
ljown the mouthpiece ends of the . : ; 
; F ' into the grooves to plug them. strip of photographic film from which 
yf lowel halves so a space will be formed th lat t } bicsiea einai 
s . r foal dl . ne gelatin atingsS nave pee fasnec 
e in which the reed can vibrate. When The only remaining part is the reed ey ‘in = 7 . i. a aed \y if 
+3 P R : : ; Witn scalding water wi ao cely, 1 
S, the two halves are held together in their or tongue which, by vibrating be- 5 * y 
r Original positions, the gap should start tween the halves of the dowel, creates (Continued on page 63) 
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HAT is the goofiest bait ever 

used to catch a fish? While 

fishing in the Chesapeake 

bay, I saw a fellow rip a 
pearl button from his shirt and haul in 
a big croaker. While fishing for chain 
pickerel in Georgia, I saw a guide, who 
had lost his bucktail, nonchalantly cut 
a strip from his red flannel underwear 
and continue fishing. And in Tennessee 
I saw a Democrat catch a bass on a 
live mouse—just hooked the ill-starred 
rodent through the back and shooed him 
across the pool. 

But in each case, it is to be ardently 
hoped, the fish in.question was not al- 
together representative in his tastes. 

It would be interesting if we could 
all get together and hold a Round-Table 
on the wackiest bait we ever caught 
fish with. But all it would prove is that 
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some fish are as goofy as 
the people who fish for 
them. And before the 
meeting adjourned, some- 
body would be calling 
somebody else a three- 
decker liar. What I want 
to bring before the house 
is not some fluky once-in- 
a-wonder, but a few un- 
orthodox and screwy- 
sounding baits that are 
actually very effective in 
some localities. 

Ever use goldfish for 
live bait? Try them some- 
time. We often use them, 
instead of ordinary min- 
nows, for crappie and bass. 

They have a lot to recom- 
mend them. Goldfish are 
tough-mouthed, stay alive 
longer, and are hard work- 
ers. No pampering is 








— necessary. Indeed, they 


may be used repeatedly, so 
much vitality do they have. 
And sometimes they are 
the only minnows we city 
slickers can get on our occasional off day. 
We buy the small ones for fifty cents 
a dozen. A good many naturally escape 
from the hook, and although their color 
makes them a target for marauders, 
some of these escapees undoubtedly 
grow up. Especially in the semitropical 
waters of the lower South. They almost 
never bite, however. But I shall never 
forget the wonderment on the face of 
an old darky, patiently fishing for carp, 
when he hauled in a twelve-inch gold- 
fish. 
“Lawsy, cap’n, Ah done caught my- 
self a gole-plated carp. "Deed Ah has!” 
There’s nothing very screwy about 
using goldfish for bait. But on a hun- 
dred-mile stretch of the upper James, 
in Virginia, they do use a wacky bait, 
one of the wackiest anybody ever heard 
of. Last summer, while chatting with 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR CROUCH 


a storekeeper in the Blue Ridge, I ob 
served a curious transaction. A gan 
gling mountain lad entered and passed 
a dozen eggs across the counter. 

“Fish bait,” he laconically required 

The storekeeper handed him what ap 
peared to be two cakes of soap. Th 
egg trader pocketed them and slouched 
out. 

“Pardon my curiosity, but what sort 
of fish bait do you sell?” I inquired 

“Soap. White laundry soap,” the 
storekeeper answered. 

“Soap? Just ordinary soap?” I was 
incredulous. 

“Sure. Everybody up and down the 
river uses it for catfish bait, especially 
on trot-lines. Sell two or three cases a 
week in fishin’ season.” 

“I know catfish are not very fastidi- 
ous feeders, but soap—surely, mister 
you’re pulling my leg!” 

“Gonna bait my trot-line now,” hé 
said. ‘“‘Come and see for yourself.” 

Cutting the soap into small squares, 
he baited his hooks, while I watched 
with mounting skepticism. Two hours 
later we ran the line—and took off a 
dozen channel cats, some of them weigh- 
ing two or three pounds. The channel 
cat, by the way, has little affinity with 
the infamous bullhead and such de- 
generate scavengers. In cool mountain 
streams, the channel cat is fast and 
frisky, the gamest of all the cats, and 
one of the most savory morsels to be 
found anywhere. 

“By and large,” the storekeeper re- 
marked, “soap is a first-rate fish bait. 
Considerin’ how cheap and handy it is. 
The travelin’ salesman sells more soap 
on the river than in the rest of his 
territory put together. And nobody can 
tell me'’—-he spat eloquently—‘that 
these here folks is a-wastin’ any ol 
hit a-washin’ their own carcasses!” 

Later, in my peregrinations up and 
cown the James, I verified what hs 
said. White laundry soap is indeed 
orthodox catfish bait. The discovery 
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Nutty notions, loony lures, 


batty baits—coast 


you'll find them everywhere! 
By HAVILAH BABCOCK 


me a scintillating idea I'm going 
try out sometime: I have some high- 
perfumed soap that my mother-in- 
gave me for Christmas three years 
If ordinary soap is good, that 
ious stuff should be super-extra de 


In a little South Carolina town, some- 
thing brand-new swam into my ken. 
An enthusiastic fellow I met there called 
I aside. “Doc, I got the cockroach 
rights on three stores. Three!’ He im- 
pressively held up his fingers. 

“Cockroach rights?” 

Sure. Everybody around here fishes 
with ’em. And I got exclusive rights 
on three places. Tell you what,” he 

ed confidentially, “I know of another 

But how do you catch ’em ?”’ I asked, 

ving all proprietary intentions. 

Cockroach traps.” 

And how do you fish with them?’ 

Well, you take a big fat roach and 

I'll tell you what. Meet me here 
tomorrow mornin’, and I'll take you to 
the creek.” 

I declined with voluble regrets. A 
previous engagement with a dentist or 
something. Guess I’m just not the cock- 
roach type. But far be it from me to 
traduce the characters of you cock- 
roach connoisseurs! 

Everybody in that town was daft 
about cockroaches. The corner druggist 
proudly displayed two dozen, and criti- 
cally pronounced them to be ideal in 
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size and disposition. 
And they told me of 
some fellow, with 
more initiative than 
the rest, who had sent 
off somewhere and got 
a special brand for 
breeding purposes. So 
help me! Strangely 
enough, it had never 
before occurred to me 
that a cockroach has 
a family tree. 

They also told me 
of another citizen 
who, in the prolonged 
absence of his wife, went into the cock- 
roach business in his own home, on a 
rather ambitious scale, and who found 
himself in great domestic disfavor when 
his wife suddenly returned. 

Often, in widely separated sections, 
I have found cockroaches highly re- 
garded as bait, but I am not able 
personally to testify to their effective- 
ness. Nor do I expect to be. For forty 
years my relation with cockroaches has 
been one of mutual disrespect, and I 
don’t intend, in the evening of life, to 
go scraping up acquaintance with such 
characters. How many of you gents 
have ever tried them ? 

Have you ever fished with the cicada, 
or seventeen-year locust? 

In 1928, a year I shall long remem- 
ber, I was spending the summer in a 
small-town hotel in central Virginia 





For washing? Don't be silly! Soap was invented to be used for catfish bait 
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Sometimes goldfish are the only minnows we city slickers can get 


and fishing pretty regularly in the 
James River. My chief interest was 
bass, until the proprietor of the hotel 
suggested that his guests might like 
an occasional mess of catfish. 

So across the river I set a trot-line, 
lawful enough then, but since outlawed 
in Virginia. For bait, I was using long 
green earthworms found in the false 
banks, a worm with a peculiar and 
almost ineradicable odor. On a whim, 
[ picked up a live cicada from the boat 
and impaled it on a hook. When I ran 
the line, that hook had a sizable cat 
on it. Paddling to shore, I captured a 
dozen seventeen-yearers and tried them 
again. The results were such that there- 
after I renounced all other bait, using 
cicadas throughout the summer. 

That same year witnessed one of the 
heaviest infestations of cicadas ever 
known in that section, the insects being 
so numerous and voracious as to kill 
large trees. Small boys kept me plenti- 
fully supplied—at ten cents a hundred. 
I have never tried anything that cats 
would go after so ravenously. They 
would start gobbling up these cicadas 
before the line settled to the bottom. 
Mine Host, and all his neighbors to 
boot, were well supplied that summer 
with channel cats, the excellence of 
which I have already extolled. 

It was one plague I was in favor of, 
and I have been looking forward, I con- 
fess, to another visitation. I had not 
the least compunction about putting the 
cicada to such ignoble use, although my 
mother, pious and beloved lady that 
she was, thought it something of a 
sacrilege, and was apprehensive lest 
some punishment be visited upon my 
hapless head. 

One of my vivid boyhood recollections 
is of catching tobacco worms for my 
brothers to go fishing with. In spite 
of the tobacco grower’s most valiant 
efforts, along in August and September 
his crop is likely to be infested with 
ferocious-looking green worms, and any 
fisherman who stops by a roadside patch 
to pluck a few for bait is regarded as 
a friend indeed. Throughout the black- 
tobacco section, these worms are still 
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Quite a number of enterprising anglers doctor their worms with essences and tinctures 


highly regarded as an all-purpose bait. 

A similar worm prized throughout the 
South is that which feeds on the catalpa 
tree, generally pronounced ‘“catawba” 
down here. So highly esteemed are 
these worms that there is quite a 
seasonal traffic in picking and selling 
them to fishermen. I paid three cents 
apiece for them this year. Farsighted 
sportsmen often plan groves of catalpas 
to insure a never-failing supply. Such 
voracious feeders are they that they 
often completely strip a tree of foliage 
within a few days. But catalpa worms 
are not without their enemies. 

Just recently, a horde of starlings 
swooped down upon a catalpa near my 
house and devoured every worm within 
an hour, to the great joy of the tree 
owner but to my own dismay, since I 
had been waiting for days for the 
greenies to reach fishing size. 

As a bait for bream and redbreast, 
the catalpa worm is one of the very 
best. It is surpassed, in my judgment, 
only by the drone larvae of the honey- 
Expert breamers often turn catal- 
pas inside out before hooking them. 
‘Tis a practice hardly recommending 
itself to squeamish stomachs, and an 
operation I lay little claim to expert- 
ness in. 


bee. 


still the most-used bait in the wide, 
wide world. Most of us are content to 
use earthworms as they are, without 
attempting to gild the lily. But there 
are quite a number of fishermen who 
hold in disdain the ordinary unflavored 
species—-who go in for medicated worms 
only. There seems to be little uniformity 
of treatment. These enterprising gents 
doctor their worms with an impressive 
variety of oils, essences, tinctures, and 
extracts. 

When I was a boy I was entranced 
by two advertisements I found in a 


HE common earthworm, of course, is 
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discarded magazine. One was of a magic 
solution into which worms were dipped 
to make them irresistible—an amazing 
and secret formula only recently per- 
fected. It would enable me to catch 
more fish than I could tote, as the ac- 
companying picture so convincingly por- 
trayed. It would make me the envy 
of all my friends. 

The second advertisement was of a 
self-setting automatic fishhook that 
caught ’em while the owner slept. All 
you had to do——Well, it was simple 
enough. So, in great fear lest the supply 
be exhausted, I sold my three ducks 
and ordered both items. 

It was the beginning of my boyhood 
disenchantment. The magic bait proved 
a humiliating flop. The automatic hook 


Young bees are fine bait for 
panfish. But getting them is 
sometimes a trifle inconvenient 











automaticked itself around a root at t 
bottom of the hole, and for all I know 
it’s still there. 

Ever since, I have entertained a deep- 
seated suspicion of magic formulas and 
secret solutions—and automatic hooks, 
Not that I was permanently cured. In 
fact, I have done a deal of wondering, 
and some little experimenting, since I 
came to man’s estate. Medicated bait 
has possibilities. 


LOT of estimable folks wouldn't 
A think of going fishing without their 
particular brand of magic. Last ys 
an old codger called me aside, glanced 
circumspectly around for possible eave 
droppers, and intrusted me with a solu- 
tion that would make bream “cut each 
other’s throats” to get on my hook. All 
I had to do was to perfume my worms 
with a few drops of the precious essen« 

I bought all the stuff the druggist 
had, followed directions punctiliously 
and prepared to gloat over the discom- 
fiture of my companion the next day 
And I did get seven nice bream. But 
my companion, sitting beside me and 
fishing with unglamorized worms, 
caught thirteen. So I slyly dumped my 
secret essence into the creek. 

In North Carolina I met a druggist 
who had almost fished himself into 
bankruptcy. But he wasn’t satisfied. 
Sweeping his hand toward shelves filled 
with unpronounceable essences and 
tinctures and extracts, he announced: 

“I'm going to take earthworms and 
flavor them with everything up there, 
one after another. And, brother, I’m 


going to find what flavor they like, 
and hit the jackpot!” 
I remain something of a _ skeptic, 


agreeing in the main with an uncouth 
but stout-hearted friend of mine who 
snorted: 

“T’ll take my fishin’ worms as God- 
amighty made ’em. When I get low- 
down enough to squirt perfume on 


fishin’ worms, danged if I don’t quit!” 
(Continued on page 71) 
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SERVICE MEN 
ov PHEASANT 
HUNT 


UCH events don’t just happen 





somebody has to have the bright i 
idea. In this case ten soldiers from 
Texas and Oklahoma, all sportsmen in 
? civil life, jumped at the chance to spend 


a day at Tappan, N. Y., on a pheasant 
farm. So did a coast guardsman. The 
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“4 re es les E. Fletcher gun-club = Fifty Rod and Gun Club played host 
: al farm!" Dr. Charles near-by Army comP 
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2 Shotguns and shells must match. Both are 3 If only all firing lines could be like this! All told, seventeen pheasants are to be released, 
provided by the club—also the birds, and one at a time, and they'll be hunted in relays. Trooper, the pointer, is expectant too. 
the grub. Nothing like doing things up brown! Where's that curtain raiser? What are we waiting for? ... Hey, down in front, you guys! 















4 Dr. Fletcher waits for the signal that a bird , 

has been set out. Then it will be up to Trooper 
to find it while the hunters move in. Point, flush, 8 The brown, frost-brittle grass crackles underfoot as Dr. Fletcher, the Army, and the Coast 10 
and retrieve? Right now it's a bit too early to say Guard advance, in open order, upon the meadow where a ringneck is somewhere hiding 
FEB 





6 "Your bird, sergeant,” says the corporal, and he 
doesn't fire, though he goes through the motions 





Hot dog! Hotdogs for lunch! Plus baked beans, steak, 
baked potatoes, coffee, cake. With this sergeant's help 
a club member, Charles Gottfried, starts things sizzling 
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10 There's more shooting to come; but now it's cat-nap time 





Cackling hoarsely, like a leghorn rooster with a cold, a cock ringneck tries to go 
far, far away, but the quick-shooting sergeant brings him toppling to the ground 
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ok Oe ese 
Company fall to! No need for a bugler to blow mess call, when you can bang 
on a pie tin. First come, first served—but there's plenty of grub to go around. 
Hello, can't that English setter tell the difference between a hotdog and a bone? 





11 Hunt's end. Score: 14 birds taken, out of 17. Nice going, soldiers! 
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RINGTAIL CAUGHT WHILE RAIDING 
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He'd crept through that hole in the window net before. This time, 
though, the tent's occupant had camera and flash gun by his cot 


TRICK AIR GUN USED 
IN MOTION PICTURES 


HEN the hero and the 

villain shoot it out, and 
you see dust kicked up, what 
protects them, on the set, from 
ricocheting bullets? 

Ah, maybe they aren’t bullets! 
Roy Wade, for instance, uses cap- 
sules containing fuller’s earth. 

Wade loads twelve of these 
into a revolving cylinder at the 
breech of a repeating air gun, 
as at left. Then he pulls the 
trigger—-thereby releasing com- 
pressed air from the tank—-and 
spins the cylinder with his 
thumb. But of course you don’t 





, : nig sat The raccoon kept on to the table, hoping to find another midnight 
see him in the finished film! feast of bacon, bread, and chocolate cake; but he was out of luck 











AN EASY WAY OF PACKING IN YOUR DEER | — —————— 


Here's how Neil C. Avery, of Salt Lake City, Utah, did it; but his scooter's motorized, of course KEEP "EM COMING! 
es ‘ If you want money for 
am , a, your outdoor pictures, 


mail them in at once to 





our Picture Editor, inclos- 





ing caption material— | & 


names and dates and in- Mm Ho 
COL 

‘ ‘ . Warre 
teresting sidelights. We bf the 






buy action shots, outdoor 






oddities, sets that tell a | 
| 


connected story; and we 






always pay first-class 







rates for those we use. 


So send yours in—today! 





2 Outside the fast-closed door to Harper's cabin. Luckily, he'd 


More snow began to fall as we pulled up the winding road to the 
brought shovels, so we were able to clear a path and open up 


lake, so we stopped long enough to spread a tarp over the duffel 


E WAS ABOUT TO JOIN THE ARMY, 
5O WE GAVE HIM ONE LAST FLING 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


ISHING through the ice for blueback salmon—that was what War- 
ren wanted to do before reporting for duty. ‘Anything to oblige,” 
said his brother Harper; but actually, he was as pleased as I at 
e prospect of a winter trip to the cabin on Warm Lake, Idaho. 
On the flat below Cascade, where we live, the tops of the fence posts 
rere barely visible above the snow, and the mercury had been down to 
5 below; but now it was back around zero, so off we went. Except for 
ine squirrels and whisky jacks we had the place to ourselves, and when 
he sun shone it was quite warm, as it usually is at that altitude. 
The ice on the lake was four feet thick—but luckily we found several 
boles, left by fishermen before us, through which to try our luck. Now, 3 
bluebacks aren't game fish... but we got our money’s worth just the same! 


First thing next morning Warren and Harper began 
looking for a place to fish. This hole wouldn't 
do—it was made by beavers, over very shallow water 


4 Harper (left), easing his baited 

hook nearly to the lake bottom 
sixty feet below, was first to get 
a bite. His bait-casting rod, he 
had decided, would just be in the 
way; so he'd sensibly switched to 
a hand line. Up, up, up... yup, 
there was still something there! 


5 Out it came—first blueback 
salmon to show above ice! A 
landlocked version of the Pacific 
sockeye, in Warm Lake he doesn't 
seem to grow longer than twelve 
inches. But he's about the best 4 

food to pad a lank belly there is , a 


7 When shall we three meet again? There being a war on, that's on the lap of the gods. 
But we all agreed, as we sat around the fireplace for an hour or so before turning in, 
that it would be a swell idea, come victory, to stage a repeat performance at Warm Lake! 





Harper dressed eighteen fish, so that we 
could have six apiece for supper, while 
arren got the fires going. Keeping the rest 
f the catch was no problem—laid on the 
snow, they froze half an hour after sunset 











A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
MOOSE ON THE LOOSE TOLD THIS WAY 


By FRANK M. YALE, Whitefish, Mont. 


This Happened to Me ! | 3.x: 

















NEAR THE CANADIAN BORDER IN NORTH-| [ff ; TWO HOURS LATER 
WEST MONTANA, MY GROTHER,CHETT, HAD] F/-< 2 Z|" —_|] 
DISCOVERED A MOOSE*YARD’FOUR MILES] [GRRIBS 
FROM THE FLATHEAD RIVER. WE STARTED | Heme es = /M 
: AT DAYBREAK TO GET SOME 7 
PICTURES OF THEM IN WINTER 
QUARTERS, A FOOT OF LOOSE 
SNOW LAY ON SIX TO EIGHT 
FEET OF PACKED SNOW. 


--- NINE -TEN 

fa —ELEVEN. 

‘ ytETS TRY To GET 
f THAT OLD BuLL 
i BY HIMSELF 


FOR A Picture 
Zt By 














V2  'vE GOT HIM, ALL RIGHT. 
&) THESE OUGHTA BE GooD/ 
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NOW LET'S TRY FOR SOME 
SHOTS OF THE YOUNG BULLS 
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HE mourning dove has many pe- 

culiarities and holds several dis- 

tinctive honors. It is, for instance, 

the only game bird that breeds in 
every state in the Union. In nearly half 
the states, however, it is not considered 
a game bird at all, and is protected 
throughout the year. Being migratory, 
it is also protected by federal regula- 
tions and by international treaty with 
Canada and Mexico. 

Yet mourning doves are _ illegally 
slaughtered by the million along the 
southern border of the United States 
from Virginia to central California—an 
area where baiting fields with wheat, 
barley, and other grain, and then shoot- 
ing the birds as they wing their way 
into the fields, is a common violation of 
both law and sportsmanship. 

In other parts of the country, the dove 
is considered “sacred”; a widespread 
superstition being that after shooting 
a dove, a drop of blood will appear on 
the barrel of the hunter’s gun. 

Dr. Allen M. Pearson, after eight years 
of coéperative wildlife research for the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Alabama 
Department of Conservation, American 
Wildlife Institute, and the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, has expressed the 
opinion that if the mourning dove were 
not migratory—spreading throughout the 
country during the spring and summer 
to breed and raise its young, before re- 
turning to the South to be shot—it would 
be as extinct as the dodo, the passenger 
pigeon, and the heath hen. 

In Northern states the disappearance 
of most mourning doves for the winter 
months has come to be taken for granted, 
and the corresponding influx and forma- 
tion of huge flocks along the Gulf Coast 
provides a thrilling spectacle. 

Immature birds are known to travel 
great distances long before they attain 
adult plumage. Those reared in the 
northern United States and in southern 
Canada travel to the Gulf Coast for the 
winter; reared farther south, they travel 
shorter distances but in the same general 
direction. These migrations, apparently, 
are made in a series of short daily hops 





ere You Shoot ‘Em, 
There You Don't! 


THE MOURNING DOVE, ONLY GAME BIRD THAT BREEDS IN EVERY 
STATE, IS ““SACRED” IN HALF OF THEM—WHICH SAVES HIM FROM 
GOING THE WAY OF THE DODO AND THE PASSENGER PIGEON 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


—of from 20 to 30 miles, on the average. 

Courtship begins in the early spring, 
with the male sitting on a favorite perch 
and cooing for a mate. Courtship is no 
beautiful display, as with some birds, but 
is composed literally of billing.and coo- 
ing. After mating, the two birds remain 
together throughout the nesting season, 
often producing two and three families 
in the same nest. In late fall they 
separate, flock indiscriminately, and seek 
new partners the following season. 

Among quails, the familiar “bobwhite” 
call denotes an excess of males; boat- 
tail grackles have more females than 
males; but about 50 percent of all 
mourning doves are males. This means 
one male for each female—or one female 
for each male, whichever way you want 
to look at it. 

Doves seem to have no trouble telling 
which is which, but the sexes cannot 
be accurately distinguished by hunters— 
by size, plumage, or other external fea- 
tures—so there appears to be no reason 
to fear that the 50-50 balance will be 
upset through excessive shooting of 


either sex. 

“Share and share alike” is the motto 
of the dove. Male and female work to- 
gether building their nests out of sticks, 
pine needles, weeds, grass, and material 
derived from old nests of other birds. 
The male gathers 


the material and 















Two eggs are laid 
on successive days 
in nests which are 
usually built I! to 
15 feet aboveground 


The adult mourner 
does his share of 
incubating, too. 
Later he'll pitch 
in and help feed 
the two tiny nestlings 
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brings it to his mate, who places it or 
the nest. To make life easier, they ofter 
repair and use the nests of other birds 
such as the blue jay, shrike, and mock- 
ing bird. Both parents share in incubat- 
ing the eggs and brooding the young 
When flushed during the brooding period 
either parent will pretend to have a 
broken wing to lure the intruder away 
from the fledglings. 

Nests are found in towns and Cities as 
well as in the wide-open spaces in the 
country. Occasionally a nest is c 
structed on the ground, a stump, or 
some other unusual place, but most of 
them are in trees 11 to 15 ft. from the 
ground. Only one has been found as 
high as 66 ft. 

Two eggs are customarily laid for one 
brood. During the nesting period the 
dove has to keep on the alert for enemies 
day and night. In the South, two of the 
worst predators are blue jays and flying 
squirrels. Jays destroy eggs, also young 
nestlings. Flying squirrels, active at 
night, destroy eggs, nestlings of all ages 
and even adult birds. Other predators 
are ants, shrikes, certain hawks, crows 
rats, snakes, and owls. 

Another interesting fact about mourn- 
ing doves is that both the male and 
female produce “pigeon’s milk” for the 
young. This milk is secreted from the 
adults’ crops, and to get it the nestlings 
thrust their beaks into the mouths of 
their parents. Within two or three days 
after hatching, it is customary for both 
young birds to feed simultaneously 
from opposite sides of the milk-donor’s 
mouth. 

Mourning doves are considered to be 
strict vegetarians; they do eat a few 
tiny snails and insects, but 99 perc: 
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of their food consists of seeds and other 


plant material. 
} | You’d think that in the spring they 
/ would have plenty to eat. To the con- | 


ry, few seeds cre available in March, 













































April, or May, and during these months 
mourners scavenge for food in hog lots 
d other livestock pastures. Waste grain 
us obtained constitutes an important 
rtion of the spring diet. 
Increases in wartime crops have been 
’ i, blessing to doves, as much of their 
food is provided by corn, cowpeas, lespe- 
deza, sorghum, soybeans, and peanuts. 
However, the small amount of these 
| crops consumed by doves should not be 
’ onsidered an economic loss—most of 
the seeds eaten are waste grain, or 
droppings from hog and cattle feed. 
Doves also thrive on grass and weed 
‘ seeds, and will flock to burned-over 
the areas where a feast of exposed seeds 
birds can usually be found. It has been esti- 
mock- m ited that a single dove will eat as many 
ad. as 20,000 grass seeds in a day. 
oung Doves have been credited with tre- 
eriod me ndous speed, and most certainly they 
awe re are difficult targets; but reliable ob- 
away servation indicates that they seldom if 
. ever exceed the present speed limit of 
hen ot 35 miles an hour. Maybe they know 
= the there’s a war going on! 
con- 
P, ot Argosy in the North 
Ap (Continued from page 22) 
— country—beautiful, awesome in its soli- 
a the tude. 
ianhen We were out at daybreak next day, 
of the taking the horses with us. By 10 o’clock 
flying we had seen several small bunches of 
ee caribou, but no bulls of any size. Art 
ps handed me the glasses and, pointing far 
‘ome across a spruce-carpeted valley to an- 
ve vate other high meadow, said, “Take a look 
wows over there.” As I steadied the glasses I 
| : could make out a large number of 
ourn- slowly moving dots with numerous white 
: and dots mixed among the dark ones. Cari- 
© the bou, and undoubtedly at least one fine old 
nm the bull in a herd as big as that. 
Hings Three hours later ‘we were crawling 
he of down a hogback leading onto the mead- 
davs ow. The herd was now divided—half in 
both the basin to our right, half in the basin 
ously, to the left. On hands and knees we 
ynor’s inched toward a small hummock, hop- BOTTLED: IN- BOND 
ing from that vantage point to look over a in o~ 
to be both sections of the herd. J er , = 
few But it was not to be. A cow caribou a ~~ 
reent came trotting up over the hogback ... 
saw us... immediately dashed off... € 7 
” and started a stampede! We could hear C, / AS = Cunt ce YY 
the pounding of hoofs on either side of r 
the hogback, and had to decide on the \ 
instant which basin to cover. We chose “ 
q the left, and ran in that direction. The : AMONG AMERIC: A'S GRE AT W HISKIES ‘ 
herd was already 300 yards away and on 
the run; but luckily the best bull of all, 
Art told me, was bringing up the rear. ( 7 yy rn (0 Cn (OW day tL) [0 + 
As my fourth shot rang out the bull 
stopped in midstride, turned full around, AAUC?2E the same prifection Ty) ahiky 
> A and stood a moment before collapsing — 
# into the shin-tangle. The rest of the herd { + which generations of cottical Misnktis 
continued on to skyline, where perhaps = 
half a dozen, silhouetted against the sky, ) have hr Ole and applauded — 





paused to gaze back to where the old 

























leader had fallen. 

He was a handsome creature with his & OLD CROW = Pas ii = 
sleek gray-black body, white cape, and Pree The Old Sint whiskey you buy today was distilled and laid & 
widespreading antlers; and I could read- ing beak away to age years before the war. Today the Old Crow Distil- 
ily understand why many think him fencay sree’ lery is producing only alcohol for war purposes. So be patient 
the most beautiful animal in the whole nen See 

om wneme if you can’t have a// you want of Old Crow when you want 
north country. Wd Come 

Vie ae Gon quickly, I realized that et it. We are doing our utmost to distribute our reserve stocks 
the hunt was over. Wor there on that so as to assure you a continuous supply for the duration. 
wild wind-swept plateau, the final chap- ' 
ter of my dream had come true. ——— . 

Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Senden or Rye « This whiskey is 4 years old / ; 
Page 51——OUTDOOR LIFE National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. « 100 Proof | — ) 
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22 Varminter tor Big Game? 





Jack Holliday (right) downed that grizzly with a 41-grain bullet. to prove it can be done 


NE CHILLY afternoon last Sep- 
tember my amigo, Jack Holliday, 
was squatting on a cold, wind 


swept ridge far above timber line 
in the Rocky Mountains of British Co- 
lumbia. Believe it or not, he was in- 
nocently engaged (like Ferdinand the 
Bull) in picking wild flowers, since he is 
something of an amateur botanist as well 
as a hunter and a gun nut. All that day 
he and Roy Hargreaves, our outfitter, 
had tried without success to find a cari- 
bou with a two-shovel head of good beam, 
and since dusk was falling they were 
about ready to go back to camp 
Then Roy, who never neglects an op 
portunity to use the glasses, stiffened. 
‘There's a grizzly down there in the 
basin, Jack,” he,said. “Let’s go get him!” 
Keeping the wind right, they piled on 
their horses and lit out. Presently they 
were across a draw from the grizzly and 
about 150 yd. away. The grizzly was busi- 
ly digging up marmots and had no ink- 
ling of their presence 
All was rosy--except that Jack was 
carrying that day a .22 Varminter with 
its magazine filled with hand.oads con 
sisting of a 41-gr. Sisk bullet in front of 
39 gr. of du Pont No. 4320 powder. Now, 
that bullet weighed only 1 gr. more than 
the bullet in an ordinary .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge, and less than that of the .22 
W.R.F. or the factory .22 Hornet; so you 


can see that it didn’t look exactly like the 





medicine with which to knock off a 600- 
lb. grizzly, the most dangerous game ani- 
mal on this continent. There is, however 
one important difference between the .22 
Varminter and the .22 Long Rifle, and 
that is the little matter of velocity. The 
Long Rifle in the high-speed form leaves 
the muzzle at 1,375 foot seconds, but the 
Varminter sends its bullet on the way at 
well over 4,000, actually almost 3,000 foot 
faster. It was on this high 
Jack bet his hide against 


seconds 
velocity that 
the grizzly’s. 

Still, that bullet was awfully small and 
that grizzly in the gathering gloom 
looked awfully big, as Jack dug his heels 
into the moss and lichens and put the 
cross hairs on the b’ar’s shoulder. 

“Great Scott,” he mused, “I’m still a 
Boy Scout at heart! Here I am, hunting 
grizzlies in the dark with a .22, just to 
get some dope for OuTpoor Lire. Well, if 
I perish it will be in the interest of 
science. ...” 


IS first shot smashed the bear's right 

shoulder, spun it around, and knocked 
it down. Howling and roaring, the bear 
struggled to its feet and floundered into 
a patch of willows, falling down three 
times in traveling 50 ft. On the other 
side c_ the willows it stood up to locate 
th. source of the trouble, and the next 
tiny bullet took it in the lungs. It went 
down as if poleaxed and never twitched. 
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So far as I know, that grizzly was tl 
first ever killed with one of the supe 
duper, ultra-high-velocity .22’s of tl 
Swift ai.d Varminter class. Jack and I 
rode over next day to make a post-m¢ 
tem. The shoulder was shattered. T 
lungs looked as if they had been hit 
close range with a charge of No. 9 shi 
That devastating lung shot had snuffed 
out the life of a 600-lb. grizzly in a split 


second. 
Jack Holliday’s little operation on t! 
izzly was a piece of luck, not only 
that he knocked the grizzly for a loo; 


but that he happened to run into 
grizzly when he had the Varminter alon; 
He had previously killed a grizzly 
Alberta, on the same trip, with a .27 
the rifle with which he shot his ram and 
with which he killed a fine buck mul 
deer at (so help me!) a good 700 yd. I 
was watching him through glasses at 
distance of about two miles, and I 
guessed him to be around half a mil 
from that buck. 

Anyway, in the interest of science and 
this department, Jack took that Var 
minter along just to see what it would 
do on the big fellows. Black bear, ell 
and deer had felt the sting of that hig 
velocity; but not grizzlies. Those babies 
are tough! 


C}: THE trip he also got two caribou 
ind one goat with that tiny bullet 
Neither species is easy to kill. The Rocky 
Mountain goat, you know, has the repu 
tation of being one of the toughest a1 
mals in North America. He is almost 
never killed with one shot. The mou: 
tain caribou is a huge beast, as large 
the ordinary elk. Jack shot at thre: 
caribous. One was hit in the neck. TI! 
bullet did not knock it down, but 
severed the jugular vein, and the bu 
fell dead after running about 150 yd. A) 
other was hit in the shoulder but w 
alive and traveling five minutes late 
when a neck shot finished it 

The third bull caribou’ e shot at mo 
beautifully illustrates some of the fault 
of light bullets with ultra’ ‘gh velocit 
It was standing in a patch of grou: 
pine right at timber line and somewhe! 
b tween 350 and 400 yd. away. A reg 
lar gale was blowing. Jack shot 10 tim« 
at the bull. He is an absolutely fir 
rate shot, but not one of those bullets hit 
the caribou. Part of the trouble doub 
less lay in the wind and its effect « 
that very light, relatively short bulls 


More serious, without doubt, was tl 
interference of the twigs and limbs of 
the vround pine. Those bullets simp 


were i.ot getting to the caribou 

The goat was a one-shot kill. The litt 
Varminter was sighted to hit the poi 
of aim .t 300 yd. and the goat was abo 
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that distance from the muzzle. Jack 
simply held in the middle of the goat’s 
neck and touched her off. The animal 
did not move after it was struck. 

What does this all add up to? 

Let’s see if we can dope it out and 
reach certain deductions without adding 
fuel to the fires of controversy. ; 


N THE first place, I think the conclu- 
on is inescapable that a light bullet 
of the 4,000 foot-seconds class will kill 
animal in North America if the 
range is short, so the velocity is still 
high, and if the bullet gets through the 
rib cage to explode in the lungs. Further- 
more, the flat trajectory to 300 yd. and 
the magnificent accuracy of rifles of the 
Swift-Varminter class, coupled with re- 
coil so low as to be almost nonexistent, 
make such rifles excellent tools with 
which to place shots. 

Another conclusion which I think it 
safe to draw is that those light bullets 
have to be placed within the chest cav- 
ity in order to kill. Those high-velocity 
bullets have the power to smash heavy 
bones, but they will not penetrate. With 
smashed shoulders, the caribou and the 
grizzly were still very much alive, crip- 
pled but traveling. On the other hand 
Jack’s big ram, hit in exactly the same 
place with a 130-gr. Western open-point 
270 bullet at 300 yd., was killed in- 
stantly. 

Another fact which seems to emerge 
from the use of the Varminter on the 
big stuff is that high velocity must be 
coupled with good bullet weight if the 
paralyzing effect of high velocity is to 
get in its licks. One of those 41-gr. bul- 
lets at 4,000 foot seconds plus will stiffen 
a coyote or any other animal weighing 
up to 50 lb. with almost any solid hit. 
But, it seems, it definitely won’t do it 
with a caribou weighing from 500 to 700 
lb. unless the shot is in the lung area. 
That an animal can run 150 yd. after 
being hit solidly in the neck shows that 
this famous “paralyzing” effect is de- 
pendent on bullet weight as well as on 
velocity. 

Rifles of the Varminter-Swift class, in 
spite of the fact that they will kill the 
largest game, are NOT, strictly speak- 
ing, big-game rifles. A rifle is adequate 
for the game in hand only when it will 
kill under the poorest conditions likely 
to be encountered. A cool crack shot, 
shooting in open country at standing or 
slowly moving game, can kill almost any 
inimal with a rifle of almost any caliber. 
But nobody would be wise to count on 
those ideal conditions. 

Jack Holliday wasn’t kidding him- 
self. He shot only under good condi- 
tions with the Varminter, and his shots 
landed exactly where he held. Killing 
that grizzly was a stunt—and he knew 
it. He wouldn't hesitate again to tackle 
i grizzly with the same rifle under the 
same conditions: namely and to wit, a 
good open shot, a canyon and a fair 
amount of territory separating him from 
the b’ar, and a fast horse to get away on 
if things went haywire. 


A® A matter of fact, when the chips 
were down he relied on his .270. He 
wanted a big ram badly and he carried 
the larger rifle until he got one. He used 
his .270 on his Alberta grizzly, and when 
he saw that big buck mule deer and was 
convinced that he needed him in his 
business, out came the .270 again! 

So just because Jack Holliday went 
out and knocked off a grizzly with a 
Varminter to show that it could be done, 
let none of the followers of this depart- 


ment think they ought to follow suit. 
The Varminter is tops as a vermin 
rifle, but it is overmatched on grizzlies 
and even (under most conditions) on 
deer. It will kill anything on this con- 
tinent when things are right, but so will 
a .375 H. and H. Magnum kill any var- 
mint! 


DOPE ON THE 
M-1 CARBINE 


®A good many lads have written in to 
ask (a) if the little M-1 carbine devel- 
oped by Winchester and now in use on 
all battle fronts wouldn't be a honey of 
a deer rifle after the war, and (b) won't 
the government sell those carbines once 
the war is over to worthy civilians for 
$1.73 plus packing charges? 

No—on both counts. 

The .30 carbine is a man-killer, not 
a deer killer. It uses a bullet weighing 
about 110 gr. at a muzzle velocity of 
around 2,000 foot seconds and is hence 
more in the .32/20 class than in that of 
a .25/35. Experience has shown that the 
latter with its 117-gr. bullet leaving the 
muzzle at around 2,300 foot seconds, 
gives just about the minimum of power 
that can successfully be used on deer. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful if Uncle San- 
ta Claus is going to part with those lethal 
little carbines in the near future. They 
might come in handy again. 


UCH a weapon would be very useful 

for turkey shooting, and it would be 
a delight to use on running jack rabbits 
and coyotes at not too long a range, 
but it hasn’t the power to anchor a deer 
in his tracks. 

However, it has proved a doggoned in- 
teresting and useful military rifle, and 
anyone who has ever tried to hit any- 
thing at from 100 to 200 yd. with the G. I. 
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HE’S LUCKY TO BE ALIVE 





Gunmakers and ammunition experts repeatedly warn against using modern high-power 
loads in old-time shotguns with Damascus or twist barrels. If you are one of those who 
thinks that's just a build-up for the sale of new guns, take a look at what happened to Al- 
bert Savard, of Blaney Park, Mich. His tragic mistake cost him the ends of two fingers— 
but at that he's thankful it was the right barrel, and not the left one, that blew out 


.45 pistol knows how much it was needed, 
in these days of fast movement when a 
party of engineers innocently engaged 
in building a road or repairing a bridge 
may find themselves right up in the 
front lines. 

Anyway, here’s some dope on the lit- 
tle carbine: 


HEN Lord Louis Mountbatten (then 

head of the Commandos and now 
British commander in India) saw it, he 
declared it the nuts. 

The pilot model was designed and 
made in 12 days, from Aug. 1 to 13, 1941. 

Designers swiped the Model 70 trigger 
guard for it. 

When it was finished it wouldn’t work 
well until the gas port was enlarged 
.013 in., but with that change it fired 
300 shots without a jam. 

The cartridges weigh a bit less than 
3 lb. a 100, which means that a soldier 
with the carbine can carry 420 cartridges 
plus a carbine and still be burdened with 
no more weight of ordnance than a sol- 
dier loaded with the Garand and 160 
cartridges. 

The rifle contains 63 parts. It can be 
dismounted and reassembled by using 
no tools other than the head of a Ccar- 
tridge and one part of the carbine itself. 
In the field it is carried, muzzle down, 
on a sling over the left shoulder. 

But it still isn’t worth a hoot as a 
deer rifle! 


THE USEFUL 
BROKEN-SHELL EXTRACTOR 


* It can always happen the first time! 
In a good many years of knocking 
around the hills and shooting rifles at 
harmless and timid herbivores, I never 
had the head blow off a cartridge case 
and leave the body in the chamber. I 
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Lyman Ideal “Tru-Line’ Reloading Pres 
and Ideal Powder Measure No. 5 
Shooters who demanded and appreciated 
a loading press made to high standards 
of excellence will take pride in the Tru- 
Line’s service to all loading companies 
and manufacturers of pyrotechnics, etc. 
The Tru-Line Press and Ideal Powder 
Measure, both useful peacetime tools, 
were adapted to wartime needs without 
change for experimental laboratory load- 
ing to speed the development of valuable 
munitions. Ideal Tools will be available 

to sportsmen later. 


He tf) DNV CU 10 
IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 


Ideal Hand Book, Ideal Booklet, 
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target range. 
case took it- 
35 Whelen 


had the experience on the 
Once a very ancient 7 mm. 
self apart, and another time a 
did the same 

my friends, it happened. 

tocky Mountain billy goat 


case 
Then, 
I had a nice 


lined up about 300 yd. from the muzzle, 
the first billy I had even shot at. (In 
case you haven't heard, those big goats 
are hard to kill, as witness the fact 
that M. L. Stith, the ’scope-mount mak- 
er, hit one four times with a .375 Mag- 
num last fall before he got it.) Anyway, 
there I was and there the billy was. The 


and knocked out a cloud 
second. BUT when 


first shot hit it 
of hair. So did the 


[I pulled back the bolt only the head of 
the case and about 1; in. of body came 
out. 

There I was at the beginning of a long 
hunt, 140 miles from the railroad, with 
a wounded billy on my hands and a use- 
less rifle. The case was firmly stuck in 
the chamber. The billy got away, and I 
went back to camp 

Things could have been worse. I had 
a spare .30/06 in camp, and my com- 
panion had a spare .270. However, nei- 
ther of them was my own little pet .270 
with the ’scope, the stock, and the trig- 
ger pull I was used to 

Things certainly could have been 
worse. I used the .30/06 for a few days 
then, the day after I had played ring- 
around-the-rosy with a grizzly in a mus- 
keg and felt a bit weary, I stayed in 
camp and with luck and amateur gun- 


smithing I managed to get that case out. 


After that there was no more trouble. 
The .30/06 went back to its status as a 
spare, and my .270 did its stuff on as- 
sorted game 

The villain of the piece was a case 
which had been full-length resized sev- 
eral times and which had grown brittle 
from being worked; but the same thing 
happens occasionally with factory am- 
munition. In these days, when old am- 
munition is being dug out of the attic, 


such a thing happens often, since brass 
becomes brittle with age 


Anyone who goes on a long trip with- 


out a useful little gadget, made by the 
Marble Arms Company and known as 
the broken-shell extractor, is therefore 


a bit of a sucker. He might carry it for 
10 years and never need it, but when he 
brother, he needs it bad! 
The gadget, inserted in the 


does, 
chamber, 


reaches out and grabs the case by the 
neck. Then when you work the bolt or 
lever, out comes the broken case. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it? But anyone who has tried 
knows how hard it is to do that little 
job without the proper tools. 


BEG PARDON! 


@In last December's crticle, The .270 
Can Do Big Things,” two photographs 
one of a Model 720 Remington, the other 
of a Model 70 Winchester—-were inad 
vertently transposed somewhere along 
the line. Result was, of course, that the 
captions didn’t gee with the pictures 
And sure enough, more than eagle- 
eyed reader wrote in to ask how come 
Nobody was trying to pull a fast one 


one 


but it looks as if we couldn't, even if we 
tried’ Jack O'Connor 
Speedy Bear 
OW fast can a black bear run? 
Thomas Macdonald of Six Mile 


Brook, Nova 
the answe! 
picked up a large 


Scotia, perhaps supplies 
One night his headlights 
black bear on the high- 


way. The bear at once slid into high, and 
for nearly 200 yd. did 40 mi. an hour, 
as shown by the car speedometer. 
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ADD GUN 
PROTECTION 


with HOPPE’S No. 9 


This efficient gun cleaning solvent 
will not only remove primer, powder 
and metal fouling completely but it 
will prevent rust too. Give your gun 
the protection that it needs. Sold 
at most dealers and army exchange 
stores or send 10c for sample. 
Valuable “Gun Cleaning Guide” 
FREE upon post card request. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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to the parking place. Soon the rival 
team appeared, soaked to the skin. 

“How'd you boys do?” we queried anx- 
B iously. 

“Only thirty-two magpies and eight 
crows,” Willis grunted. “They were hard 
to find.” But his face brightened a bit 
when Paul told him we'd done even 
worse. 

After we got back to Paul’s ranch the 
rain stopped falling, and we could see 
patches of blue sky and streaks of sun- 


(Continued from page 33) 


Four and Twenty Magpies 


> 


team had killed; but we could hear them 
blasting away in the distance, and judg- 
ing by our own luck, we figured they 
must be doing all right. 

As we reached the last clump of 
brush at the head of the draw, everyone 
left the car. We wanted to circle and 
clean up the younger birds that had 
flown ahead of us to the protection of 
this thicket. They were chirping excit- 
edly, and we knew that if we muffed 
this last chance they’d fly over the hill 
to safety. Two men took the left side of 


shine through the clouds. That made us 





feel better, and so did Mrs. Wood's the thicket, two went down the middle, 

= cheery “Come and get it!” as Phip while Willis and I changed rifle and cam- 
marched through the room bearing a era for shotguns and moved off to the 
great platter piled high with fried right. 


chicken. We high-tailed it for the dining As the six of us closed in, birds burst 

} room in noisy disorder, sat down at the out in all directions. Art Wheat, the 

} long ranch table, and ate until not only first to fire, killed two directly over- 
our stomachs but our eyes bulged out. head. Willis took a triple with his auto- 

















FURS Then: “Why don’t we go down to my'~ matic so fast that two of the birds were 
at Home, ranch this afternoon?” invited Jimmy _ still in the air when the first one hit the 
pomso ond Lagae. “Those draws south of the house ground. The roar of our guns sounded | PRACTICE FOR AN ° 
eters are — ps eae age st mage a road “— wee ee a =, sage ony 
dunters, u eac oO em. esides, ere are everal nestS were visibie in 1e€ trees, 
de aay crows along the river. We could and a few shots fixed them so they would R. CG. A. F. PILOT 
joracks all pile into two cars and pot the birds be of no further use to their former oc- 
— + as they fly out.” cupants. A shot fired at one nest from — 
All heads turned to see what our host’s’” directly below blew a family of young 
answer would be. birds that had hatched late to smither- r 
“That’s a swell idea,” Paul _ said eens, and the gunner was splattered jan ef, - 
promptly. “My birds are spooked by from head to foot with mangled mag- N zea Cc nadian 
now, and the whole point is to kill as pies. He got a big hand for his little act “] am a Royal ted 
many Wyoming magpies as we can.” and an even bigger one as he wiped with e hun 
So we started for Jimmy’s ranch, the mess from his face! ing rce- th nd an 
about two miles upriver. In order to get Our score for the afternoon was now Ait Fo ea - eS 
Ore. pictures of Willis’s team, I now changed an even 100 magpies and 18 crows. After oughout rt e bDige™™ 
a places with Byron Collins. My former we had piled back into and on the car, thr re) ~" This 
ON cronies all agreed that it was good rid- and started off to meet the other team, id the re) rlin 
dance, I couldn’t hit anything anyway. a lone magpie flew out of a tree and 1d poat $s Mat! 
With a man on each fender of Willis’s headed down the road in front of us. ‘ R m is rifle 
| coupé, one on the turtleback, and the Willis stepped on the gas, and a well- peast e ards: os 
others riding inside, we turned into the placed shot finished that rascal’s days rifle {ro +h ” 
draw. of destruction. ’ . ri 
oa Then—hooray for our side!—out of the The falling bird just missed hitting is jook \ jived ” 
e up brush flew magpie after magpie. one of the fender riders in the face. ura g circles 
ouse- The two men on the fenders killed the John, on the turtleback, saw it coming, ace ‘ h 
—and first four that got up. John Mills, who ducked, lost his balance—and tumbled ow in yo 
. was riding the turtleback, nabbed one off the car. Willis slammed on the ee i 
fun that tried to duck out behind the car. brakes, then started to back up to see 416819 
u fol- if he was hurt; but John scrambled to . 
le in- — his feet with nothing injured but his 
- feelings. And even he had to laugh when 
this BUY A LICENSE! Phip, comfortably seated inside, causti- Thank you, pilot. The sport you en- 
“page ' 5 cally remarked, “Let the darned fool lay joyed and which, God willing, you 
It will be your badge of sportsmanship. if he can’t hang on!” will follow again, has prepared you 
i It will show that you are doing your Back on the highway, the other team well for still bigger game across the 
bills— ae ; A was waiting. Their score for the after- Marli ish STi 
niture, bit in the vital work of conservation. noon was 114 magpies and 11 crows, 1 a ae ee aleanees 
tures i making a total for the day of 140 to our ing! 
plaster winning 159. On the road back to Paul’s | 
other Willis with his .22 Hornet was taking the ranch, Willis killed one last magpie with | 
home! birds that sat still, even up to 200 yards; his Hornet, for a grand total of 300. THE EST. 1870 é 
formia- and the way he could make them disin- The losers paid off cheerfully, and as 
bound tegrate in midair, to float down in small we sat around at the ranch house drink- (Shy bt 
ks of chunks, brought cheers from the rest ing beer, Mrs. Wood appeared with an- 


more! of us. 

Every turn of the road brought more 
birds into range, and the boys on the 
ry. If fenders let very few escape. Tail-gunner 
ret I John, on the turtleback, was taking 
care of any stragglers. Whenever an 
occasional crow flew out of the brush, 
ill hands let loose. Quite often the 
| bird would be hit a couple of times be- 
| fore he struck the ground. 
| Willis had fastened a score card on 
| the windshield, and would make a mark 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


other platter of fried chicken—cold this 
time, but golly good. 

All in all, we had put in a worth-while 
day. On that both sportsmen and ranch- | 
ers were agreed. “We'll have another 
magpie shoot next year, and I hope 
you'll all be back,” said our host as we 
prepared to head for town. “If we run 
out of ammunition, we'll throw rocks 


at ’em. Meantime,” he added, “I want m ACCURACY... Marlin rifie barrels 

you fellows to know that when game- poo Pee songs, lever — 
Ses inten — reane? - sas vat. .. clip, tubular magazine — have 

bird season opens, you'll be very wel QD acep-cut “Ballard” rifting. 


come here.” 

“That goes for my place too,” affirmed 
Jimmy Lagae. 

Was there ever sweeter music to city 
sportsmen’s ears? 


FIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


& Turn in your old shelis and cartridges to local scrap 
collection. Metal is urgently needed for war production 


SAFETY...Rugged solid top re- 
ceivers and safe side ejection 
are famous safety features of 
lever-action Marlin Rifles. 












each time a bird was killed. As we 
Stopped to open a gate, he totted up the 
78 magpies, 18 crows. Not bad 
for two miles of brush! No way of tell- 
ing, of course, how many birds the other 









DEPENDABILITY... Marlin Gun 
actions are noted for simplic- 
ity, for positive, reliable per- 
formance in the field. 


score: 
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until the bucks are bedded, he will en- 
counter them when they have chosen 
their own country and the advantage is 
all on their side. 

I have hunted bighorn sheep for years, 
and I have long since decided that the 
old rams are the most intelligent ani- 
mals in the mountains. I saw my first 
old ram in 1916, and have hunted them 
frequently since. But in all that time I 


have had the tactical advantage over 
only one, and I caught him crossing a 
desert road. All the others have either 
been at extremely long range or have 
been able to jump out of sight almost 
instantly. Do sheep know their way 
around after they've been hunted a 
little? Well, whenever I contemplate 


the times they’ve outwitted me I marvel 
at the fact that I’m allowed at large 
without a guardian. 

With a friend, I was once coming down 
a long point in a Mexican range when, 
just below us, we heard the stones roll 
and saw five big rams going off the 
point, not more than fifty yards away. 
But instead of running down into the 
canyon and up the opposite side as nice 
cooperative rams should do, they strung 
out in a single file and kept an over- 
hanging ledge between us. We could 
hear them, see the stones they had 
kicked over rolling away, but couldn't 
get a shot. Finally, about 600 yards 
away, they came into the open, bounced 
up the side of the mountain, stopping 
now to look us over with those wonder- 
ful telescopic eyes of theirs. They could 
probably see that I was a very homely 
fellow, that neither of us had shaved for 
four days, and that on our faces we wore 
expressions of pain, bewilderment, and 
frustration. 


LMOST every hunter has a tale to 
tell about how a fox or coyote knew 

if he had a gun or not. Their knowledge 
seems uncanny. I remember one from 
my own experience. Once, some years 
ago, I happened to drive over the same 
piece of country road three days in suc- 
The first time, a coyote trotted 
out, stood and watched me. The second 
day he did the same thing. “What a 
dumb coyote,” I thought. “Tomorrow 
I'll put my .270 in the car and get that 
fellow!” So I did. Again I saw the 
coyote, but instead of inspecting me as 
he had before, he tore out as if fleeing 
from a guilty conscience. Maybe it was 
the smell of that gun. Maybe it was the 
evil look in my eye. Whatever it was, 
that coyote knew I was out after its hide. 
“The sound of gun and rifle fire does 
not bother game greatly,” certain sports- 
men have written. They add that the 
animals think it is thunder or some other 
natural phenomenon. That may be true 
for some species, but not the ones with 
which I am familiar. One day I stocd by 
the boundary of the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park on the first day of the 
season. I saw at least fifty deer come 


cession. 


into the park. The great majority had 
not been shot at, of course, but they 
knew what guns were, and when the 


shooting started, into the sanctuary they 
came. 

Have you ever seen a big 
at you with a sneer on his 
across a refuge line? I have! Have you 
‘ever seen a covey of quail gather happily 
around a NO SEHEOOTING, NO TRES- 


buck look 
face from 





Big Game is 





(Continued from page 3 


PASSING sign when you came panting 
up? Again—TI have. The game I know 
never thinks that the noise made by 
exploding gunpowder is thunder. All of 
them know darned well what it is, and 
act accordingly. 


All of us in states with buck laws 
have noticed that bucks are yarier 
than does. Why is that? Are bucks 


smarter? No! The does are seldom shot 
at. The bucks know there’s a price on 
their heads. Let those tame and un- 
suspecting-looking does get a whiff of a 
mountain lion, which knows no buck 
law, and see how “tame” they are. 
There are always exceptions. Nearly 
always, the old bucks, bulls, or rams, as 


the case may be, are warier than the 
young ones; yet I have seen even old 
animals that were dumb. One fall, for 
example, I had an old buck mule deer 


with a fine set of antlers stand and stare 
at me like a country boy gaping at the 












NO SHOOTING! 
NO TRESPASSING 





Empire State Building. The shot was so 
easy I was almost ashamed to take it. 

3ut such big bucks are not common. 
Young deer are far more likely to get 
rattled, and like a rattled human being, 
a confused buck can do some astonish- 
ingly stupid things. Here is a tale of a 
rattled buck. 

On an elk hunt back in the fall of 
1935, I had pitched camp on the edge of 
a mountain park. I was skinning a bull 
I had shot in the morning when I saw a 
three-point buck deer come trotting out 
of the timber on the opposite side of the 
park. I dropped my skinning knife and 
started for my tent where my rifle was 


lying on my bed roll. I was thinking, 
of course, that the buck would see me 


move and go back into the timber. But 


instead of running away from me, he 
ran toward me. He had made up his 
mind to cross that park, and seeing a 


human being confused him. He was so 
rattled he lost his head and could think 
of nothing but carrying out his original 
plan. 

It was really pretty funny. I ran to- 
ward the tent and so did the buck. He 
passed within three feet of it, so close to 
me that I could have tackled him. By 
the time I had grabbed my rifle and got 
out, he was in the timber again, so I 
went back to skinning my elk. But if 
my rifle had been near by, as it usually 


is when I am in camp, he would have 
been a very dead buck 
Once when I was exploring a sheep 
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mart: 









range, a young bighorn ram popped u 
on a ridge 100 yards away, shook hij 4 
head, stamped, and let me know wh | 
he would do to me if I tried to x 
familiar. He was still there wh 
started down the mountain fifteen 
utes later. I thought I had seen the 
of him, but no! He followed me almost 
all the way down, still acting tough. H 
was used to threatening prowling coy 
otes like that, doubtless. He had never 
seen a man, and didn’t know that me 
could kill with a bang and at a distances 
If that ram is now alive, he is an old- 
timer with heavy horns and records of 
many fights and love affairs behind him 
He wouldn’t threaten me now, I'm con. 
vinced. Instead, he’d bounce over the 
ridge and out of sight. Young rams ar 
almost without exception, very dum} 
Old ones are very smart—the smartest " 
I really believe, of all big game. ; 
Coyotes have a reputation for great i: 
telligence. They deserve it, too, as any 
one who has ever tried to hunt or tra 
them knows. But this ability to avoid 
traps and poison, to thwart the hounds 
and avoid the rifleman, comes not fron 
instinct but from painful experienc 
Young coyotes can be just as dumb 
young deer; they can get just as rattled 
Again the old ones are the smart 
One night I was driving along a desert 
road when I saw a coyote in the road 
ahead of my car. I chased him, keeping 
him in the headlight, right straight dow 








ones 


that road until he stopped exhausted Ni 
and I could jump out and shoot him t you 
the headlights. Dumb? Surely! But h ~0 


was a young coyote, born that previou 
spring. Instinct doesn’t teach his kind 
how to deal with automobiles—or wit! 
traps and guns. It is intelligence re- 
acting on experience that does it. 

So whenever-I hear someone giving 


instinct all the credit for the fact tha Ji 
game can take care of itself, I laug fr 
quietly up my sleeve. It is only partial 
instinct. The rest of it is good old ir ti 


telligence—savvy, as they call it along 
the Mexican border. When a man h 
had deer and sheep and even birds plat — 
a dunce cap on his head as often as 
have, he is not only willing to admit their 
intelligence; he is eager to! 


The Matigned Weasel 


HAT the weasel is not so destructiv 
of game birds and animals as it is re IG 
puted to be is indicated by the stud) 


0: 








made of it by three scientists of Iow Ai 
State College—Emmett Polderboer, Lé 
Kuhn, and Dr. G. O. Hendrickson 

Weasels observed in the study did n 
destroy any game birds, though qua 
were found to have spent the night « 
several occasions within the cruising 
range of the animals. The study w 
made on a typical Iowa farm of Il 
acres The weasels. preferred reas 
where gophers, moles, and ground squi 
rels had their dens. Weasel dens wel 
near cover with fair populations of mi 
rabbits, and small birds. 

The maximum distance weasels we! 
observed to travel from their dens w 
45 rods, but the average distance w 
much less, around 25. A total of fil 01 
weasels were found on the farm. Als 





present were 14 pheasants, 24 quail 
rabbits, four species of mice, 
and ground squirrels, and 





gop! el 
song birds 
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” whe No longer can you buy a gun when you want it, or get a box of Canada Goose: 
to get shells just by laying your money on the line. Take care of what Male, 10-12 Ib., female, 8-9 Ib. 

when | you have. Don’t waste—save! Clean your gun carefully after you've Mallard: 

- Lin. used it. Grease it, inside and out. Wash rubber ducking boots clean, Male, 2 Ib., 8 oz.-3 Ib., 12 oz.; 
se 1as stuff full of paper, hang with tops straight down. Keep in a cool female. 2 Ib.-2 Ib.. 12 oz 
alimost ed ; : : ae » & 0° ° a 

-_ o place, away from heat and sunlight. Patch leaks promptly. Blue Goose: 

“ye BUY A HUNTING LICENSE. Ic takes money to propa- Male, ‘ b. 12 oz.-6 Ib, 
at adie gate and protect the game. It takes money to stock those female, 2-5 Ib. 
istewia coverts which you hunt. Your license money helps make Canvasback: 
an old. this good work possible. Support your state conservation Male, 2 Ib., 8 oz.-3 Ib., 12 oz.; 
ords of department—buy a license. female, 2 Ib., 8 oz.-3 lb. 


nd him Redhead: 
ly Male, 2 Ib., 8 oz.-3 Ib; 
= the i WA RX W Oo R K female, 2 Ib.-2 lb., 9 oz. 
ms are, § ° 
dumb Bluebill: 
nartest Uncle Sam needed the skill, facilities, Male, 2 Ib., 4 oz.-2 Ib., 10 oz.; 
and long experience of the Poly- female, 2 Ib., 2 oz.-2 Ib., 5 oz. 


reat in- Choke Company. They now are his. Gadwall: 





ro pe No more Poly-Chokes are be- Male, 2 Ib.-2 Ib., 6 oz.; 

. avoid ing made, no more will be female, 2 Ib. 

hounds made until the symbolic “V” Baldpate: 

xt from can be spelled out in full for Male. 1 Ib. 12 on-2 th: 

erience Victory that is ours. female, 1 lb., 4 oz.-1 Ib., 8 oz. 
ai amie ss _— > 

umb a: A few —only a few — Poly- Ruled Grauce: 


rattled 
‘t ones 
i desert 


Chokes are left unsold. Write, 
but don't send your gun barrel. 
We'll let you know if there’s 


Male, | Ib.-1 Ib., 13 oz. 


Female smaller. 


le road ‘ “SS . Pheasant: 
nine : Poly-Choke left for , . 
ed 9-G UN S-IN-1 eee ren re ee Cock, 212-42 Ibs hen, much 
> smaller. 


a Nine distinct choke patterns at T a 7 Pp oO LY- Cc a Oo K cs C re) M PA N Y Bobwhite Quail: 


your finger tips! More clean hits 
3ut he -one gun instead of nine! 190 TUNXIS STREET « HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Hens, 6-9 oz.; males smaller. 
revious saa 











is kind muzzle velocity of 1,400 foot seconds and a 
yr with muzzle energy of 161 ft. lb.; the corresponding 
22 W. R. F., cartridge uses a 40-gr. bullet with 


~ Shooters Problems velocity of 1,475 and energy of 193. The 





























: W. R. F., then, has considerably more soup— 
Siving ’ * but it still is t powerful enough for bobcats, 
ct that JACK O CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results coyotes, or even w dchucks In other words, 
‘ x} : > . 4 + y) \ r thar » 22 r x p 5 
laugh @ from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- _ it has more power than the .22 Long Rifle where 
aArtially a P . PA s ‘ - any no more power is needec 
old in-— tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage Therefore it will probably continue to decline 
: ‘ ° ° ° n popularity, but I imagine you will be able to 
along , in popularity z j 
Shag for his reply, which will be sent you by mail wd. clsinc alter Unk iad, Ee 
os ; cs __ aan ald put ¢ n rtant money for a ‘'scope for 
a that rifle, though ecause of its hammer anc 
s plac ! I B f I 1 
mn ast ; e its top ejection the ‘scope would have to be 
it their Mule-Deer Loads I 7 = n nt mounted high, and I don’t think it would be 
- : lea notch I w taunt, OC 
Question: Some of the local boys say they've line this 
ad bad lick with the .270 on black-tail deer, 
el thought it might have been due to using Answer: Used in conection n .410 or 20 Gauge? 

; ertip ammunition instead of the regular sight, a peep sight is worthless r Question: With n 20 gauge shotgun, I used 
ructive 130-g open point. What do you think?— that open sight ren ed, and a sight blank sub- t be ery g easant, snipe, and rabbits 
Ct is fe ].G., Tex. stituted in the slot t only fair ‘cs and partridges. Having 

study Each click on the Lyman 48 has a value of pent mont} Guadalcanal, I wish to kill 
f Iowa Answer: I’ve heard similar stories about the in. per 100 yd. Shoot a group of three shots at less, but clea 
or. Le -gr. Silvertip TI is, many hunters re- 100 yd., then measure how far the bullet holes For ine whe egal), pheasants, and rab- 
4 rted that it didn't n up well enough for are from where you wanted to hit. If they were bits. is a .410 my answer issuming shots at no 
= ie er. My own luck with those bullets, how- 6 in. high and 2 to t right, for instance, more than 25 y Pic. P. S. K.. Calif. 
did ni ever, has been very good. The last mule deer move the sight 12 clicks down and four to the 
1 qual | killed with one was shot just back of the left, to 'e right on the nose.—J. O’C Answer: Y " you plan to shoot at no 
ght o art. It jumped 10 ft. into the air, lit in a more than 2 : but I think you will run into 
ruising eap, and never kicked. 24 W.R.F., Model 90 condit s where 3 will want to reach out 
ly wes Usually, of course, one won't get so quick a farther. At 25 yd. a .410 will kill pheasants and 
. a it an Aee . we y ee P —T es . een = 2° 7 7 " . r . 
of 160 rn deer with the 130-gr. Silvertip, at least Question: I have a .22 W. R. F. Winchester, even ducks: but even with a full choke it 
neue a gut shot, as with a 130-gr. pointed ex- Model 90, which my father left me I like it loesn’t have a killing range of more than 35 
| ail anding. But the Silvertip is a better moose, because it seems to have a lot more power than yd.. and if 3 . t up you reduce the killing 
squll ri} 2 ‘ all Semen > pointer nand. " ce >> re ae ‘ " as ; he BE: me , : ge 5 
fyi ony 1, and elk bullet than the pointed expand a regular .2 Except for the fact that the out- ange materially, Al the barrel is e0 thin it’s 
Ss wel & because it drives on through more tissue side of the barrel is getting rusty, it’s in good hard t ee and m witl 
f mic: in other words, bullet construction is a little condition and I’m planning to have it refinished. For your pur ‘ I think you ought to stick 
ea '- -~ : sae riak ne the hie ¥ Gita vite tanto dnidin aoe a es - ied 
Roly ae but about right for o ee Si A his LA oe See lage any ! lo you to the 20. It is neat and light and has clean 
Ss wel 4 , think I'll still be able t buy amn ion for lines; it handles fast; and it has enough weight 
ns was it after the war What's your opinion of it a be stead Tl. ovc 
ne «was Targeting In a rifle for rabbits and other small game? And : 
f five how about a ‘scope?—R. E., Calif ° 
o \] (Que stion: A year ago I bought an almost new 35 S. & W. Automatic 
ie 30 Winchester. Model 54. with 24-in. barrel Answer: The .22 W. R. F. cartridge is a very Question: I've come into possession of a .35 
lail, 3 Lyman Model 48 receiver sight. Unfor- good one for small game, but though it is some iliber Smith & Wesson automatic pistol that 
ophers tunately, the sight’s been tampered with, and I what more powerful than the .22 Long Rifle it reposed in a safe-deposit box for about 16 years. 
birds want to” know just how to sight the rifle in is not so accurate The .22 Long Rifle high The gun is almost new—but I can’t find that 
again without using any more cartridges than speed hollow point uses a 37-gr. bullet with a ammunition for it even listed by any of the 
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BAUER 


BL'ZZARD PROOF 


* WARM 

WIND PROOF AND & 
WEATHER PROOF 
WARM AS TOAST IN 
SUB-ZERO WEATHER 


* LIGHT 
WEIGHT 24 OUNCES 
LIGHTER THAN 
FEATHERS » WARMER 
THAN TEN SWEATERS 


) 
‘PX UNCLE SAM'S NEEDS FIRST! 
However—we also have a fair supply 
of ‘'Blizzard Proof’’ Down Garments 
| and Robes available for civilian use. 
| 


























Thees Chippewa Woolens, she beep you warm 
good.” And Henri knows, be 


new wool! garments have been first 
men of the Northwoo 


cause Chippewa 100% 
chorce of the 


is for over $0 years Made 


today, as always. with genuine old-fashioned 
quality, they are warm table, good looking 
and long wearing. Ideal for all outdoor wear, 
Sold by dealers everywhere 


Chippewa Falls Woolen Mili Co.. Chippewa Falls. Wis 


SHIRTS « STAGS + PARKAS « —. ¢ PANTS 


FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED GARMENTS UNI ONE ROOF 





J WOOLENS\—) 

















HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully il 
lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts on 
all phases of rifle, 
shotgun and hand 
gun shooting. Ballis- 
tic tables, angles of 
elevation, small bore 
records, world’s rec 
ord fish and a wealth 
interesting data 








POSTPAID 
REFUNDED ON YOUR 


ae 
ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE of 








g_PARKER-WHELEN Co., inc. ea Wasnmoron. 5. = 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel 


NEW METHOD No heating is necessary. §-¢ .00 


GUN BLUER nog py BP 


guns in ten minutes for 
is ovo cums una tt J 











Send for circular 
‘‘What Gunaemiths Say 
New Method Gun Bluing a. 
Box 0-134, New Method Bidg. 
Bradio:d, Pa. 









leading manufacturers! Could a .32 caliber 
barrel be fitted to the present action?—R. W. J., 
Pa 


Answer: I’m afraid you’re out of luck, Am- 
munition for that .35 is no longer made, and it 
never will be made again. The .35 cartridge was 
|} really a .32, but different enough from the .32 
| A.C.P. cartridge so that you couldn’t use the 
latter instead. 

After the war the S. & W. service depart- 
ment could doubtless convert the gun to shoot 
the .32 A.C.P.; but I doubt if they can do it 
for you now.—/J. O'C. 





.303 Savage for Woods Deer 


Question: A year ago I bought a .303 Savage 
rifle, Model 99, but have since been told it is 
| too light for deer. Never having killed a deer 


| with it, I wouldn’t know. Most of our shooting 
is in brush, at less than 100 yd. If it’s O. K., 
what about a Weaver ’scope for it, say Model 
29-S?—H. M. M., Wis. 

Answer: Don’t let anybody kid you. That 
rifle will kill any game in America, in the 


hands of a careful shot. As a matter of fact, it 
has a reputation for being a better deer killer 
than the .30/30 and also a better brush bucker, 
because of its heavier and slower bullet. The 
.30/30 uses a 170-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity 
of 2,200 foot seconds, whereas the .303 uses a 
190-gr. bullet at 1,960. As you can see, the 
penetration of the .303 would be superior to 
that of the .30/30. 

The Weaver 29-S is a good little ’scope, but 
I do not think it has quite enough latitude to 
be used successfully in brush country. I should 
prefer the Weaver 330, with post reticule, for 
that rifle of yours.—J. OC. 


.30 Newton Fan 


Question: Rifles are my hobby 
or another I've owned the followin7: 
.257, .270, .276 Dubiel, .280 Dubiel, .280 Ross, 
.256 Newton, 6.5 mm., .250 Magnum, .250 Savage, 
.22 H.P., .375 Magnum, .35 Winchester, .348 
Winchester, .22 Hornet, .219 Zipper, .218 Bee, 
.22 Lovell, .505 Gibbs, .416 Rigby, and a few 
more common ones. 

But one thing I can't understand is why the 
.30 Newton isn’t more popular than the .300 
Magnum. I’ve owned both rifles, but gave the 
latter up in favor of the Newton. 

The Newton will handle more powder, and if 
you measure the capacity of the cases you will 
note that it holds more powder. Muzzle velocity 
of its 172-gr. bullet is 3,500 foot seconds, where- 
as the best the .300 can do, by pushing it a bit, 
is about 3,250. Then too, the Newton has an 
ideal shoulder for burning modern powders and 
will handle light bullets equally well, whereas 
the .300 is no good at all with a bullet weighing 
less than 172 gr 

As for penetration, I tried my Newton out 
on some 34-in. plate and it went right through: 
the .300, with a heavy handload (64 gr. of No 
4064 powder behind a 172-gr. boattail bullet) 
failed. Lastly, the Newton is just as accurate 
as the .300 Magnum, or even more so.—J. W. W., 
Tex 


At one time 
220 Swift, 


Answer: I agree with you thoroughly about 
the relative virtues of the .300 Magnum and the 
30 Newton; for modern powders the Newton 
certainly has a much better case. 

Sad to sav, however, the Newton has just 


lezenerated to 


caliber is 


position of a wiidcat. 
after the war: 


the 
revived 


about « 
I hope the 


indeed, I'd like to see a rifle for that cartridge 
r a similar one, to compete with the .300 
H. & H. Magnum 

For any kind of hunting in the United States 
I see no pressing need for either the .30 Newton 
xr the .390. But in Canada, it seems to me 
there is real need for a powerful 30 caliber 
rifle driving a heavy bullet at High velocity, for 


long-range shots on grizzlies.—J. O’C. 


The Wrong Shotgun 


years old and have just 


Letever 


am 17 
shotgun—a 12 
friend of mine 


Question: I 
bousht my first 
double—from a 


gauge 


who was a 


cnampion skeet shot, and who bought it in 1906 
for $75 It has 30-in. barrels, double trigger> 
self-ejectors, special forearm and cheek rest, 
and weighs 8 lb. I'm going to use it for ducks, 
pheasanis, and ra bits 
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I paid $50 for the gun. Was that too much? 
Also, would it be safe for modern loads? The 
barrels have a curious design of little circles, 


which makes me think they’re Damascus stee] 


And I’ve read that such barrels sometimes 
burst.—E. K., Ont. 
Answer: This reply, I am certain, will be 


a great disappointment to you; but I have ¢ 
tell you that your gun is not safe with 
modern smokeless-powder load. Furtherm 
it is an obsolete gun and I don’t believe 


could get it rebarreled. If I were you I'd ask 
your friend to give you your money bac 
The Ithaca Gun Co., maker of Lefever guns 


feels so strongly about the danger of Damascus 


barrels that for years now it has refused t 
repair shotguns with such barrels. Another 
thing: that gun of yours isn’t a skeet gun at 


It’s a trap gun, and I don’t think it would be 
suitable for you to hunt with. 

Why not get a lighter gun of more m 
make? After all, you wouldn't 
from a 1906 automobile, would you?—/J. O’¢ 


expect n h 


.41 Handgun Nearly Obsolcte 
I have a chance to buy a g 
a Colt Army Special .41, 


Question: i 
right off 


secondhand pistol, 


from $25 to $35. I fell in love with it 
the bat, but I want some practical advice. Is 
it worth the money? How would it be for 


target shooting? And what about getting 
munition after the war? 


On the frame it says: Pat’d Aug. 5, 18 
June 5, 1900; July 4, 1905.—jJ. M. C:, Ind 
Answer: If that revolver is the so-called 
“New Army,” as I think it is, it’s a good 
but rather old. In fact, it hasn't been made 
since 1910. And frankly, I think $35 or even 
$25 is too much for it, in view of the fact that 


the .41 long Colt cartridge—using a lead bu 
weighing 196 gr. at a muzzle velocity of 
foot seconds—is almost obsolete, 
always have great difficulty getting ammunit 

If I were you I’d wait until the war is 
and get a more modern revolver for some 
cartridge like the .38 Special.—J. O'C. 


and you w 


Tang Sight for .30/30 Carbine 


Question: Is there a peep sight made r 
a .30/30 Winchester carbine, Model 94, that 
would improve the sighting quality of this g 
I know experts don’t approve of it as a deer 
rife, but in these days it’s a case of getting 
along with what you have, as long as your 
ammunition holds out!—C. M. H., Utah. 

Answer I've alwavs maintained that the 
.30/30 is a good deer rifle at short and medium 
ranges. I’ve killed a good many deer with 
.30 30, and never had one get away if it was 
hit in the chest cavity. 

The best sight for that carbine, I’ve always 


felt, is a 
This 


Since 


tang peep such as the Lyman 1-A 
peep is close to the eye and very fast; a 

most deer hunting is in the 
is of very great importance. The 


timber sve 


fact that 





sight is on the tang also increases the sighting 
radius and makes for better accuracy I think 
it will improve your shooting.—J. O’C 
Correcting Shotgun Pitch 
Question: For 20 years or more I shot a 20 
gauge Parker, with 28-in. barrels and t 
f down pitch. I used it for everyt! 
1ipes to geese and it shot very well \ 
couple of years ago I picked up a little hig 
grade Parker which was a mate t ny | 
except that it was a little heavier 2 
barrels. It did not have a recoil ¢f 
when I had one put on I had all the pitch ta 
( 
Now while I find this new gun is just as 
cks as the old one was, it does 


in the field. I attribute s« 








t »xtra 2 in. of barrel length s 
t g a little muzzle-heavy I'm planr 
t ack about 1 in. of down pitch, a 
ring if this can be accomplishes 
buffing off the toe of the recoil pad a little, 
leaving the stock unaltered.—P. HW. O., W 
Answer: I think you have correctly diag 
your trouble. A gun with zero pitch doe 
andle very fast, particularly on quick shots 
the field 
To correct it, you won’t need to take much 
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First Grandson-2 woras words that 1 maen heart- thumping pride 





—_ — a Never in the world could a whiskey have the 
3 ‘ : sunny good nature of this grand straight bourbon 
but for a Hiram Walker distilling refinement 


“Se , a which makes Walker’s DeLuxe smooth from the 


> 


& 


i 


start. Further mellowed by four long years in 
the wood, Walker’s DeLuxe sums up in two 
words everything you’d hope to find in whiskey 
smoothness. Rare any time... especially so now be- 
cause the distillery is making only alcohol for war. 


Straight bourbon whiskey. 90 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Copr. 1944 








Paddle the Indian Way! 


How! Here's how the tribesman of the 


North is able to canoe so fast and so 
far—and with so very little effort 













LEFT ARM 
HELO 
INSERTING STRAIGHT 
PADDLE 
FULCRUM 


POINT ON 
GUNWALE 
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APPLIED A 





AGAINST 
FULCRUM 








STRAIGHT 
ARM 




















POWER 
(PADDLE Twist 
BEGINS) 


4) 


STRAIGHT 
ARM 
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POWER 
(Twist 
CONTINUES) 


STRAIGHT 


UESTION: Is the Indian 

a better paddler than his 

paleface cousin? Does he 

have more speed and en- 
durance? Can he, for instance, 
other things being equal, out- 
paddle an experienced white 
guide? 

For many years I had heard 
such allegations, and belittled 
them—until I began to travel the 
Indian country of northern Que- 
bec, and ran smack up against 
the superiority of the Indian 
canoeist in a most enlightening 
way. 

Three of us, all young and 
husky, and experienced paddlers, 
shoved off from the Manowan 
Post of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to cross over to the Indian 
village about half a mile across 
Lake Madonbaskika. The weath- 
er was calm, the canoe unloaded, 
and we were paddling smartly, 
as we were in a hurry. 

When we started, we noticed a 
canoe putting out from the oppo- 
site shore. Our paths crossed en 
route, and we saw that the two 
occupants of the other canoe were 
an old Indian and his equally 
aged wife, paddling along earn- 
estly but apparently very awk- 
wardly. 

Yet the Indians landed at the 
point from which we had started 
before we were more than two- 
thirds of the way across the lake! 
We felt mighty glad, for the sake 
of our self-respect, that we hadn't 
been going in the same direction 
as the elderly couple. 

Again, while paddling alone on 
that same lake, I tried to over- 
take a squaw who was bobbing 
up and down in her canoe with 
that same ungainly stroke the 
old Indians had been using. Try 
as I did, I couldn't catch up with 
her, and right then and there I 
determined to study the paddling 
style of the tribesmen, and see if 
I could imitate it. My observa- 


By 
STEPHEN GREENLEES 


tions paid dividends. Since that sur 

mer I have been a far better paddl« 

than ever before. 
The stroke of the northern tribesm« 

is short and awkward-looking, not near ; 


so graceful as that of most white can 
ists. His paddle has a long shaft and 
long and fairly narrow blade. He us 

it as a lever. 

Let us suppose that the Indian is pa 
dling in the stern, on the right-hand sid 
as in the illustration. He dips in h 
paddle not far forward, rests the sha 
against the gunwale and, with his le 
arm stiff, leans the weight of his tor 
onto that arm to drive the blade bac 
through the water—instead of pushing 
with the left arm and pulling with rigt 

As the blade moves backward, th 
shaft of the paddle remains in pla: 
against the gunwale—held there by tl 
resistance of the water pressing th: 
blade inward toward the canoe. This i: 
ward pressure comes from twisting the 
butt of the paddle counterclockwise so 
that the blade turns out and back. This 
also keeps the canoe from heading to 
the left, off its course. 

Throughout the stroke, the butt of 
the paddle is kept well in from the gun 
wale, in front of the paddler. This means 
that his weight is bearing down on the 
shaft, with the gunwale acting as a ful 
crum. At the end of the stroke the In- 
dian is leaning far forward. He swings 
back up, without effort, by a final extra 
twist of the left hand that brings the 
blade approximately parallel with the 
length of the canoe. The whole strok« 
results in a bowing and twisting motior 
of the body which appears ungainly 
but my, oh my, how those Indians can 
travel! 

This lever paddling is really not hard 
to learn. And since learning, I have 
taught it to many of my friends. In every 
case they have become enthusiastic con- 
verts. I can’t understand why more 
sportsmen don’t know about a method 
of paddling that must go back hundreds 
of years to some unsung Hiawatha who 
first discovered how to outspeed and 
outdistance his fellow tribesmen. If they 
knew about it, I’m sure they would bh 
quick to take it up, for the stroke is 
almost effortless, and can be kept 
all day without tiring. 

True, the constant fri 
tion tends to wear dov 
the gunwale and the sha 
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DIRECTION OF ; 
TRAVEL 





WATERLINE SECTIONS RE 
PADDLE 
PORTION OF PADOLE 





of the paddle, but the I 












PRESENT 
AT SIX STAGES OF WATER 
STROKE 


dian fashions his paddle 
durable ash or birch, a 
he is quite willing to d« 
little repair work now a 
then on the gunwales, 
return for such a savi! 2 
in time and effort. 

Those accustomed to p 
dling in the orthodox w 
may feel most inept wh 
they shift over, for the t 
techniques are as differe 
as the breast stroke a: 4d 
the crawl. But once tl! 
get the hang of it, the; 
do anything but crawl! 
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GATEWAY 


FREE CIRCULAR. No new Gateway catalog this 
year—but write for our large illustrated 
circular listing hundreds of bargains. Quantity 
limited. We willfppreciate your writing as soon as 
possible after you read this advertisement. 

You may erder the following items direct frem 
this advertisement. If not satisfied, remember, 
Gateway backs up its merchandise with a genuine 
Money-Back Guarantee. 


SHEEPSKIN CAP, $2.45 
To match vest. State size. 


LEATHER SHEEPSKIN- 
LINED VEST, $5.95— 
For warm cemfort and free 
action. Sleeveless; slide fast- 
ener, dark brown. Made of 
pieced sheepskin, clipped 
woo! inside. Ferm fitting; ad- 
justing back strap. Sizes: 
smal! 36-88; med. 40-42; large 
44. State size. 


LEATHER BOOTS, $9.95 
Oil tanned, Top quality. 
Leather uppers 10 in. height. 
Rawcord soles, Moccasin 
style. Sizes 6 to 12, includ- 
ing half sizes. Ration stamp 
required, State size. 
METAL BOX. Automatic 
tray. Green finish. 16 inch, 
$3.49; 18 inch, $3.98; 20 
inch, $4.95 

WEAVER 330S SCOPE. Post Reticule. 
Mount $29.95; “B’’ Mount $34.95 

35 MM EASTMAN Super XX RELOADS. 36 exp. 89c 








ougwe 


SLEEPING BAG. Waterproofed. Duck cover. 
100% wool filled. Has air mattress pocket. Weight 
approx. 8% Ibs. Size 36 in. x 80 in. $16.50 


100% wool filled. Sizes 40x84. Approx.11 lbs. $22.45 
5% wool, 95% cotton. Size 36x84. Good value. $9.95 
20% down, 80% crushed feathers. Weight approx. 
9 lbs. $34.50 
OTHER TYPICAL VALUES 

PRINCESS FLY ROD. Split Bamboo, 2 pc. extra tip, 
length 8ft. Flame finish. Wt. approx. 4% oz. $8.25 
CHIEF FLY ROD. Split Bamboo, 3 pc., extra tip, 9 ft. 
Case. Wt. approx. 60z. Bass action. 9. 

BAIT ROD. Split Bamboo. 3 pe. Length 12 ft. $6.45 
SOUTH BERD No. 47 Split Bamboo Fly Rod. Extra 
tip. Bass action. $14.95 
RICHARDSON 1 pc. SOLID STEEL CASTING ROD. 2 tips. 
Medium and stiff action. 4% ft. Steel guides. Offset 
handle. $9.25 


SHAKESPEARE SOLID STEEL 1 pc. CASTING ROD. sted 


guides. 44% ft. Offset handle. 

GEPHART 2 pc. TUBULAR STEEL CASTING ROD. Length 
5ft. Pistol grip. Steel guides. $8. 
HEDDON NO-SNAG SPOOK CASTING BAIT $1.19 
FLATFISH CASTING BAITS 86c 
ASSORTMENT 15 Paw Paw Casting Baits. Finished, 


except without hardware or hooks. $4.00 value, $1.00 
$6.00 TAYLOR FISHING BAROMETER $4.98 
TAYLOR JEWELLED COMPASS. Yellow gold color finish, 


Hunter case. 2inch, Ideal for servicemen. 75 
GATEWAY coovs co. 


“*‘Home of 10,000 Bargains’’ 
1330 Main St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 





pl Second ACTION 4@} 


SURE SHOTS-BULLS EYES 


Marksemen know the importance of split- 
second ACTION-—it means BULLS-EYES 
* on targets or KILLS on game. Don't be 
content with misses or lost birds. Enjoy 
Split-Second ACTION from your pistol, 
rifle or shotgun and set new records with 
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‘GUNSLICK 


The SUPER LUBRICANT 


Used and recommended by outstanding sportamen. GUNSLICK 
‘s not an oil—but a super lubricant of velvet smoothness. Prevents 


leading and metal fou ing —gives sweet trigger pull so necessary 
for accurate shooting. 


Get “MASTER” Gun Cleaning KIT 
a! Introductory Offer to Sporternen. 
Contains GUNSLICK Solvent, Grease, Only $7°% 
Oil and Cleaning 

Patches for shot- 
qunerrifle Iryour POSTPAID 
dealer can't supply 

order direct 


OUTERS LABORATORIES 


Dept. OL-2, ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 












Shooters’ Problems 


(Continued from page 58) 


the toe. I’d suggest simply buffing the toe down 
until the gun feels about right. You'll probably 
find it fits snugly to the shoulder and handles 
fast when you reach a down pitch of somewhere 
between 11, and 2 in. So as you buff, keep try- 
ing it and measuring the pitch. A little off the 
toe makes considerable difference at the end of 
the barrel, where it’s measured.—J. O'C 


Deer Rifle for Boy of 13 


Question: What rifle do yo 
have for hunting white-tail deer in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains (where my uncle has a 
hunting lodge), and vermin on the side? How 
about a .257 Winchester, Model 70, with Weaver 


u think I should 


330 ‘scope—or would that combination weigh 
too much? I am 13 years old.—L. B. M. Jr., 
Ss. ¢ 

Answer: Unless you're pretty husky, the 


Model 70 Winchester would weigh too much for 
you; so I think you ought to give up the no- 
tion of getting a .257. I believe you ought to 
get a Model 99-T Savage, if you possibly can. 
It weighs only 7 lb., and you can mount a 330 


Weaver ‘scope on it, with Weaver B-mounts, 
without increasing the weight very much.— 
J. OF. 
2%-in. Shells, 2¥%2-in. Chamber 
Question: Ever since I was 15 (I’m now 22) 
I've been shooting a double-gun that used to 


father—a 6'4-lb. L. C. Smith, 
that kicks like a mule but 
Is it safe for me to use 
and Super-X duck loads 
my friends say not. 


belong to my 
with 30-in. barrels, 
fits me like a glove. 
heavy buckshot loads, 
(No. 5 chilled)? Some of 
—F. W. S., New Jersey. 


Answer: It depends on the chambers of your 
L. C. Smith double. If it was manufactured 
since about 1925 it has 234-in. chambers and 
will be safe with any modern loads you put in 
it. On the other hand, some of those 20 gauge 
guns made before that time had 2\,-in. cham 
bers; and shooting 234-in. shells like Super-X 
would raise your pressures dangerously high. 

Safest thing for you to do is to write to the 
service department, Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, 
N. Y., giving them the serial number of your 
gun. Ask them what kind of chambers it has, 
and about using Super-X.—J. O’C. 


6 mm. Lee 


Question: Where can I get ammunition for 
my 6 mm. Lee Metford Navy rifle? I’ve been 
told that the .220 Swift cartridge is a copy of 
the old Lee cartridge, and am wondering if I 
could use that.—J. D. K. Jr., Md 


Answer: I'm afraid it will be practically im- 
possible for you to get ammunition for that rifle 
The cartridge has been obsolete for many years, 
and any left-overs you could come by would be 
so old as to be dangerous to use. 

Unfortunately, .220 Swift cartridges won't do 
The 6 mm. case was used in the first experi- 
mental Swifts, but the two cartridges are en- 
tirely different.—J. O’C. 


.38/40 Colt Revolver 


Question: I’ve just bought a Colt revolver in 
A-1 condition. On the barrel it says: “‘New 
Service .38 W.C.F.” The few cartridges that 


came with it are .38/40’s. What other cartridges 
can I use in this gun?—R. E. G., Mo. 


Answer: Sad to say, the only cartridges you 
can use in that handgun are .38/40 cartridges 
made for revolvers. The .38/40 is a bottleneck 


affair, quite different from the .38 long, the .38 
Special, and the other .38’s. 
Beware of the high-speed .38/40 riffle car- 


they'd blow your gun up and give you 
In other words, lay off any- 
.38/40 high- 


tridges; 
no end of grief. 
thing marked .38 Winchester or 
speed or high-velocity. 

The New Service revolver is a good one, and 
it’s made in several different calibers. So after 
the war is over, you might get the Colt company 
to put a .38 Special cylinder in it.—J. O’C. 
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\ 
Swell! The Same 


| Mount | Used Back Home! 


SURE, the boys know they can put those 
shots right in there where they count! 
| This Redfield Junior Mount is a familiar 
old friend to thousands of American 
| sportsmen now in the armed forces—the 
| same mount they used “back home” on 
favorite hunting and target rifles. 


STANDARD 


REDFIELD SIGHTS 


ADOPTED BY ARMED FORCES 


without chauge! 


@ Besides the Redfield 
Junior Scope Mount, 
adopted for snipers’ 
tifles, the Ordnance 
Department chose two 
of Redfield’s famous 
MICROMETER Sights .. . 
picked them out from 
STOCK models . . . just 
as YOU would choose 
a REDFIELD sight from 
your dealer's shelf or 
from our catalogue 





Now, of course our 
entire output goes 
to the armed forces 


REDFIELD 


GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3311 Gilpin St., Denver, Colorado 


. from cover fo cove’ 


512 PGES / 
New Revised fai with latest 
up to date information. Tells you 
what is available! Beautifully illus- 
trated. MANY Full-Color Pages. 
Latest Factory Prices. Revised Bal- 
listics. Bigger Book Section, includes 
Technical Books for Shooter and De- 
fenseW orker. Enlarged Parts Section. 


dy OEGER USED GUNS 
AND NS Bought 

Don't delay.Send a DOLLAR BILL, 
check, M.O., Coin or Stamps for “The 
Shooters Bible” No. DAY. 
STOEGER ARMS Corp. 

507 Sth Ave (ot 42nd S y 
Just Received! 
Large Shipment of assorted line 
AUTOMATIC and PUMP GUNS (16 gauge only) 
| For sale to Farmers and Ranchers 





Fess sag "SHOOTERS BIBLE 

















19,216 Wtems 
: 926 pictures 






New York 




































































cM? Funcom selon 
ESKIMO LANGUAGE —— |. 


@ Somewhere in the frozen north, Sgt. WEAVER 


McSween is learning a new language and 





a new people — and as he compares the 





Eskimo’s harpoon with his own sniper’s 


rifle and Weaver Scope, he realizes more including 
any two choke tubes 
clearly than ever that America is deter- Choice of six quickly 
: P interchangeable tubes. 
mind to give her armed forces every mod- Available from dealers or 


é from the W. R. Weaver Co, 
ern weapon that is needed to finish the ee 
job! A Weaver Scope on a hard-hitting rifle 


in the hands of a straight 
shooting young American— WEAVER 
there’s a combination that 


spells trouble for the axis! Scopes and Chokes 


If your dealer does not have the Weaver Scope you want, 








write us; we may be able to locate one for you. 


Made in El Paso, Texas, by W. R. WEAVER COMPANY 
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TE CELEBRATED COLD CHEMICAL PROCESS 


* 
learn to Shoot 

























GRAHAM'S transforms — rustiest ns 
arn n ite 
HEATING Nota paint Cold chemicals Remington Auto. Shotgun, !2 ga. 20” Cyl. like New $61.75 
nae ON CONT ACT go gn Remington Aute Shotgun as above except fitted with 
- ponse— A my SO - special “‘Limon’’ Telescopic Variable choke, ad- 
MAJ. CHAS ASKINS, dean Amer. Expert 3 justable from Imp. Cyl. to Full choke, 25” barrel 
Author Excellent deep blue Surpris | over all, Instructions with outfit 79.75 
- ' $] | Winchester Mod. 97 Hammer Pumpgun, 12 Ga. 20” 
GENEROUS PACKAGE | BSL. Cylinder Choke. As New . 42.50 
At outstanding Sporting Goods and | Ithaca “Featherlight’’ Pumpgun, 16 Ga. 28” BBL. 
Mardware Stores everywhere Full or Modified choke. Sold to Farmers and 
dealer has Ranchers only! Send for form L-60. NEW . 56.70 


the ‘ ‘ MILITARY GUN BLU Winchester Mod. {2 Pumpgun, 16 Ga. 28” BBL., 


“ASK FOR IT BY FULL NAME full choke; solid Rib barrel. Sold to Farmers and 











ae GRAHAM CHEMIC At CO | Ranchers only! Send for form L-60. NEW 66.45 

n ' Av . } 4 
GUN-BLU oe ces a a oe | 7.62 mm Russian Ctges., M.P. Bullet (new stock) box 2.40 
New Cartridge Clips for 7.62 Russian Rifle, each... 25 
. a —_ | 303 British Cartridges, Metal Point Bullet,*box 1.50 
50 f 50 4 New Barrels for .45 Colt Automatic <—e 3.95 
Cc or ours ad Gani New Magazines for .45 Colt Automatic 1.65 
of Pleasure! Regulation Holsters, .45 auto. 1911 Model — wae 

7 


. WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH . 
No investment could give ba 3 cent stamp for list Rifles and Revolvors 
you more satisfaction this HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO 


winter than FUR-FISH- 

GAME Magazine. It has the L-52 Warren St. (82 Deposit C.0.D.’s.) New York 
country's foremost writers 
such as Lincoln, Robinson 
& Decker, as well as every 
day sportsmen giving you 
fascinating stories and in- 
formative articles on big 
and small game hunting 
fishing, trapping. etc. Sure- 
lv here is a splendid way 
to relax and escape the 
realities of war. Get a co 

(20c) at the baa BeBmes a Cover actual photo repro- 
Or save by sending for duced in natural color. 


Special “Get Acquainted” Offer tie prs high retail prices for pre bags? Buy direct and save 








t 








Six Issues for up to 40%. Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
50c (Saves 70c) BAG:—warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built for big 
O? write for full vear’s subsc ription $1.50 men, Air mattress pocket. Large shelter half. Rolle compactly. 


- . , <page A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
Fill in your address, send coupon and remittance to; FILLED BAGS priced from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 


bags for Civilian use may not be available long. Write TODAY 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. Long St., Columbus 15, O.| fo, FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED. 









2 S.W. Third Ave. rtland 4, Oregon 








Jack Rabbits 


(Continued from page 87) 


few miles east to a wide, rather bare fi 
we knew of. On the edge, we parked 
the car and got out. 


“Look at those antelope jacks!” Brad- 


ford cried. “There are three of then 
“No—five of them!” Jerry yelled. 
The two boys were looking in oppos 

directions. The whole plain, a m 

square, was literally dotted with jacks 
Grabbing their .22’s, Jerry went in « 


direction and Bradford in another. A 


moment later, we heard them shooting 
jacks from ambush and saw the anim 
go down. Eleanor, Carroll, and I formed 
a skirmish line and went into action. 
the next half hour, as the sun gradua 
slid down toward the west, and the cl 
of the winter afternoon began to settl 


we shot jacks running, jacks loping eas- 


ily along, and jacks sitting. It was t 


sort of shooting that the varmint hunter 


and high-velocity small-bore nut usua 
encounters only in his dreams. 

The most spectacular shooting of the 
afternoon came when, after having had 
our share of hits and misses, good shots 
and bum ones, we jumped a band of 
seven big antelope jacks, which often 
run in bunches, and cut them all dow 
about half on the run—before they ceuld 
get into a long thicket of mesquite. Then, 
right after that, Eleanor made the long- 
est shot of the day, with a beauty on 
big, lone black-tail that ambled out of 
the mesquite in spite of all the shooting 
and stopped about 300 yards away. 

Eleanor sat down and held just so she 
could see the tips of the jack’s ears 
over the top of the post (or at least that 
is what she claimed), and when 
pressed the trigger we saw the jack 
flatten, and a moment later the plop of 
striking bullet came floating back. A 
strange huntress, this wife of mine. Sh 
is a skillful shot who knows no theory 
and refuses to learn any. She should 
have known that it was impossible to hit 
a jack rabbit at 300 yards when she was 
sighting with a 2%4,X 'scope, that the 
shot demanded at least a 6X job, but sh¢ 
hit it anyway. 

It was just about too dark to shoot by 
then, and the boys came in grinning 
happily and babbling of their luck and 
skill. The rivalry between the two kids 
is pretty strong, and by the time they 
got through shooting their rabbits over 
again they were killing most of them 
200 yards away. 


HE jack rabbit has his faults. He eats 

a lot of grass and browse which ought 
to go to fatten precious beef cattle. The 
old ones are not good eating and they 
are usually covered with ticks and war- 
bles. But for the evergrowing tribe of 
varmint hunters, who dote on precision 
shooting with anything from a .22 Long 
Rifle high-speed to a .220 Swift or even 

.30/06, the jack rabbit is in a class by 
himself. He affords the best training f 
big-game hunting I know of, and the 
man who can pluck off a jack at 200 
yards won’t have much trouble hitting 
a deer or antelope a lot farther off. 

Jerry is going to start hunting 
game when the next season rolls around, 
and even now a flossy little .257 is being 
finished up for him by a gilt-edged rifle 
maker. Jack-rabbit trained as he is, I'll 
be willing to bet that he gets the first 
real pronghorn antelope he has a fair 
shot at. I wouldn’t want to be in that 
antelope’s place, as Jerry has been 
trained on its namesake. 


I 
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Crow Call 


(Continued from page 39) 


not too thin. Sheet celluloid of the type 
once used in automobile curtains is an- 
other possibility. The reed is about 7/16 
in. wide and 2 in. long, and one end is 
tapered as shown. 


7 Although not absolutely necessary, it 

a good idea to give all parts of the 
grooved wooden pieces two coats of clear 
prushing (inoleum) lacquer. And while 
you're in the painting business, treat the 
file handle with a dark stain and paint 
the metal band, if any, with dark lacquer 
or enamel. After the stain is dry, give 
the surface a coat or two of clear lacquer 
or spar varnish. To leave the wood and 
metal light might attract the attention 
of sharp-eyed crows. 

The crow-call parts are now ready for 

assembly. Note how the reed is posi- 
tioned, its tapered end extending a short 
distance beyond the closed end of the 
groove. When the two grooved pieces 
are placed together and pushed into the 
hole in the handle, they hold the reed 
firmly between them. 

If the saw blade with which you split 
the dowel was fairly thick, the pieces 
may fit too loosely in the hole. A layer 
of paper or thin metal around them 
ought to remedy this: or you may prefer 
to use an oversize dowel in the first 
place and, by filing, sandpapering, or 
scraping with a knife, fit the pieces 
snugly in the hole. 

To use the completed file-handle crow 
call, you place the end in your mouth, 
with the reed in a plane parallel to your 
lips; imagine you are a crow, and blow 
accordingly. The call illustrated is some- 
what longer than necessary—a file han- 
dle an inch or so shorter would be more 
compact and might have a better-pitched 
tone. If you find that the tone of your 
call is too low or otherwise not sufficient- 
ly crowlike, a shorter tone chamber may 
be the remedy; but chances are that the 
reed will be at fault. First try changing 
the position of the reed with respect to 
the ends of the grooves. If that doesn’t 
improve things enough, try a different 
reed material. 


Yank Hunt 


(Continued from page 17) 


time when we'd have to call quits. Then, 
from out of the scrub where Tony was 
hunting, came the report of his rifle. 
The country was fairly open and I could 
see a ’roo coming from Tony’s direction, 
hitting it on high. He was leaving that 
country. I took three quick shots. With 
the bark of the little gun, down went the 
‘roo, but not to stay. He was up again 
and making off. 

My gun was empty. Hurriedly I re- 
loaded, and shot once again. The walla- 
by leaped high in the air, came down, 
and lay still. Tony and Sell came on the 
run, yelling “Did you get him?” I as- 
sured them I had, and we stood around 
grinning from ear to ear, and looking 
the 'roo over. 

We headed back for camp, and when 
about a mile distant jumped a small 
wallaby, circled him, and with a lot of 
chasing managed to capture him. What 
a day! Our bag consisted of one dead 
roo, one live one, and the six feet of poi- 
son I’d almost stepped on. We reached 
Camp dog-tired but happy. Deer hunters 
Can have fun, hunting kangaroos. 
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Please Pardon 
the Empty Shelf! 


If you fail to find the Marble’s Product you 
want on your Dealer’s shelf, remember it is 
out there somewhere on the fighting front — 
giving a good account of itself. 

Many a boy in the service today is glad 
to have with him one or more of these old 
time friends with which he has spent so 
many happy hours in the open. 


MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gladstone, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Sportsmen's Knives, ~*~ 
Axes, Gun Sights, , 
Cleaning Implements, ~ 
Compasses, Waterproof 
Match Boxes, etc. 
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Every movement you make winds your Mido. It's 
the 100% waterproof watch that winds itself. 
Shockproof, non-magnetic, 17-jewels, it is sold 
and serviced in 65 countries. Only a very limited 
supply available. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
E-24, Mido Watch Company 
of America, iInc., 665 Fifth 
Ave., 22, N.Y., 410 St. Peter 
St., Montreal, Canada. 


SUPER-AUTOMATIC 





THE PLAYS 
OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


It’s reassuring to find the things that live 
on, because they are good. Imported 
Mediterranean briar is one ofthosethings 
—the perfect pipe material. We proudly 
offer it, as we did before the war, in a 
pipe produced by the same craftsmen of 
LHS, with the same solid rubber bit, 
sterling silver band and all. 










_ et oe 


08 mL HSe <i ime 
Still made of 


GENUINE IMPORTED 
BRIAR 


Billiard Shape. 
Antique Finish. Also 
Smooth Finish. Many 
handsome models. 











Every pipe 
numbered, 
registered 
ond gvor- 
onteed by 
LHS 





L. &M STERN, Inc. , Stern Bidg,, 60 Pear! Si. Bhiyn,W.Y. 


Ultra-fine $10 
Makers of femmes <> Purex Pipes $1.50, $3.50 


HOLD 5 





§ MORE RECORDS 


Than Any Other 
Revolver! 


















Officer’s Model 
.38 Caliber Target Revolver 


Today, Colt skill is devoted to winning the war. 
After the peace, we'll again supply our shooting friends. 






COLT'S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN 


WOT A PAINT—NOT A LACQUER 


Man MAGIC COLD CHEMICAI \ 
us! Restores finish on 5 Guns 
- c No heating! Can't injure 
{GUN BLUE, ‘y steel Simple process 
i Takes minutes 
4\" ‘ ET Free descriptive 
- 5 circul 


NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 





LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Great Books—new books—famous 
books. Over 200,000,000 have been 
sold. List includes modern fiction, 
mystery, love, adventure, humor, 
science, psychology, poetry, history, drama, law 
biography, philosophy, and other subjects at only 
5¢e per book. Send postcard for free catalogue of 
thousands of bargains. Address: 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO. 
Catalogue Dept., Desk M-1045, Girard, Kansas_ 









FOR THE PERFECT BORE 


FIENDOLIL 


Perfect Rust Prevention—Cleans 

and Provides Protective Film 

Perfect Fouling Removal—Affects 

No Metal But Lead 

McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 
Baltimore 































INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH | 


the coon has been adaptable enough to 






Box Om. 134, New Method Bidg.. Bradierd, Pa. 





ITH the greatest of pleasure 
and a keen sense of relief we 
announce the death and 
burial of Senate Bill 1152, the weird 
piece of legislation which Senator 
Pat McCarran of Nevada attempted 
to slip through the United States 
Senate last June while the other 
members of the Senate and the 
sportsmen of the country were look- 
ing the other way. 

This bill, you will recall, purported 
in its title “to provide for the con- 
servation of wildlife on public lands 
and reservations of the United 
States,” a plan for which, if it hap- 
pened to be on the level, every sports- 
man in the country would cheer. 
Actually, though, the bill was an 
underhanded attempt to bring about 
the commercialized slaughter of 
game in our national forests, na- 
tional parks, and other public lands, 
and to make state conservation 
officials powerless to enforce their 
own game laws. 

Just as the vicious provisions of 
this amazing measure gave the lie 
to its benevolent-sounding title, just 
as it was introduced in the Senate 
at a time when our national legis- 
lators, concentrating on the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, might 
well have let it skim by them to 
passage unnoticed, so the wording 
of the bill failed to disclose plainly 
its real purpose. However, since the 
only group that could possibly bene- 
fit if S.1152 became a law were the 
stockmen who graze their cattle and 
sheep on the public lands—your 
lands—persons who studied the bill 
came quickly to the conclusion that 
its object might be expressed as fol- 
lows: If somebody thinks wildlife 
on our public lands is interfering 
with the raising of cattle and sheep 
for market, why, let’s get rid of 
wildlife! 

But instead of wildlife being 
slaughtered, it seems now that S.1152 
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has met that fate. Moreover, the 
lethal ax was administered by the 
bills own father—the Hon. Pat 
McCarran himself, who describes 
the tragedy and the events lead- 
ing up to it in a statement that is 
almost as remarkable as the bill 
itself. 

The Hon. Pat, who has been an 
officeholder on and off since 1907 
37 years—learned some place along 
his climb up the ladder of states- 
manship that it’s always well to 
have an alibi. For example, when 
OvutTpoor Lire launched a campaign 
of protest against S.1152, and the 
Hon. Pat was engulfed by a flood of 
letters from sportsmen all over the 
country, he prepared a form letter 
stating that he had introduced the 
bill “for the purpose of arousing 
thought and study on the subject.” 
Well, it appears from what the Hon. 
Pat says now, that that was only 
part of the story. What he feared, 
he states, was “executive orders o1 
other administrative-directives ex- 
panding federal jurisdiction over 
the public domain, or over wildlife, 
or otherwise interfering with state 
rights in this regard.” 

So he introduced a bill, the passage 
of which would have just about 
achieved that effect! 

That’s the kind of logic one might 
expect to find in an explanation of 
Pearl Harbor—direct from Tokyo! 

But everything, according to the 
Hon. Pat, is all right now. Through 
the introduction of his bill and one 
or two perfunctory hearings held on 















it in the West, an overpopulation 
of wildlife, which, he says, “every- 
one” admitted, has been settled. 


State and federal wildlife agencies 
are now working hand in glove. 
“With its purposes accomplished,” 
he finishes, “S.1152 will be tabled, 
and I do not plan introduction of 
any other or further legislation on 
this subject.” 





A Four Freedoms tor Raccoons 


(Continued from page 29) 


down by the creek is probably P. lotor’s 
idea of a ten-room, brick-veneer resi- 
dence. In view of his present housing 
shortage, it is fortunate, therefore, that 


descend from sycamores to sink holes; 
and today I know some mighty happy 
coons that are living in the scrub ad- 
joining a cow pasture. 

In 1940 Lou Brown of Illinois un- 
earthed some information that shows 
well the relationship of timberland to 
raccoon populations. Brown, in a house- 
to-house survey, determined the coon 
catch for a two-year period in three 
Illinois counties—Champaign, Lee, and 
Union. He converted these data to coons 
per square mile per year, and concluded 
that our prairies probably would remain 
relatively coonless. Perhaps it is better 
so, because if raccoons found the black 
prairies as attractive as the hardwood 
flats, there would be a lot of them— 
in the cornfields. It is better to resign 
ourselves to three or four coons per 
township, in intensively farmed areas, 
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and to devote our efforts to improvin; 


suitable range where it still exists. 


This line of action holds considerabl« 


promise. Almost any tract of ten acré 


or more 


habitat. Here, protection is often tl 
most vital need, for probably the coo! 
themselves can take care of the housir 
problem 

It is 
coons on 


possible too, to encourage ra 
more or less treeless area 
provided there are bluffs, levees, « 
tangles of logs 
where there are few or no hollow tres 
and where ground dens are subject t 
flooding, raccoons can be attracted 

and held in trees by artificial dens ma: 
of slabs or boards. These dens shoul 


be twenty or thirty feet off the ground 


Coons prefer dens in the larger tres 
probably because they are accustomed t 
finding cavities in trees 
One or two boxes an acre are enoug 
and they do not have to be in the in 
mediate vicinity of water. 


































































and preferably more—that ha 
woods and some water is potential coo: 


and brush. In area 


of this kind 
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are these artificial dens? 
Well, on four square miles of Illinois 
farm land, Bob Hesselschwerdt erected 
fifty dens late in 1939, mainly in hedge- 
rows and in small, overgrazed wood lots. 
Not a cavity suitable for coon use was 
ivailable on the entire area, and the 
country is too flat for satisfactory ground 


How effective 


dens. No one living on the four sections 
had seen a coon or even a coon track 
there in years. But in May, 1941, Bob 


found a ringtail in one of the den boxes, 
ind the following year Ralph Yeatter 
found three in one day. 
To be sure, honeybees, 
ind wasps often seem to 
dens were made for them. So do squir- 
rels, particularly fox squirrels. Opos- 
sums, screech owls, and hawks are other 
common tenants. But coons will use 
enough dens to make it worth while. 
There are numerous examples of rac- 
coon-habitat restoration in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and elsewhere, thanks in all 
cases to provision of adequate shelter 
ind protection. Take the Lake Chau- 
tauqua National Wildlife Refuge on the 


bumblebees, 
think these 


Illinois River, for instance. This 5,000- 
acre tract, established in 1936, is pri- 
marily a waterfowl refuge; but it now 


population, al- 
though only a scattering of ringtails 
was present a few years ago. 

Most of the Lake Chautauqua area is 


has a heavy raccoon 


water and marsh. There are less than 
150 acres of heavy timber, practically all 
in one block, but there are _ several 

dred acres of young cottonwoods, 
elms, and willows; and nine miles of 


e afford good sites for ground dens. 
The refuge is protected the year around, 
of course, but there has been no stocking 
Yet there are now so many 
animals that the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife finds it necessary to 


oons. 
the 


Service 


1ove a considerable number each 
r. Some of those removed are pelted, 
s adding to our stock of vitally 


led fur. 
Suitable but 
‘wo other areas in Illinois 
Lake, the famous Canada-g 
in the southern tip of the state 


restock- 
grounds. 

Horseshoe 
refuge 
ind the 


Others are used for 
deplete d 


now 


oose 


Savannah Proving Ground along the 
Mississippi River north of the Rock 
Island Arsenal—have similar case histo- 
ries. The important fact is that on all 
three areas raccoons have enough food, 
shelter, protection, and opportunity to 
reproduce and thrive. 

Shelter and protection involve certain 
factors too important to leave unmen- 
tioned. Fire, especially after slash cut- 
tings have dried to the tinder point, is 
the most totally destructive force in the 
woods. Den trees burn more severely 
than younger, healthier trees, because 
they are dry inside and the hollow acts 
as a draft for the fire. Those of us who 
have seen mother racoons tumble out of 
trees, fur smoking, or have heard the 
screams of little fellows being roasted 
alive, hate uncontrolled fire in the woods, 

Overgrazing is another coon hazard, 
for it reduces ground cover and food 
plants, and the extremes to which it is 
practiced in some parts of the country 
make the total loss high. 

Free-ranging dogs also take their toll 
of game, particularly from late spring 
through early fall, when the young of all 
species are abroad. And young raccoons 
positively make up a part of this loss. 

The question of seasons and bag limits 
should always be based on the most 
reliable information available on game 
populations and conditions. No one can 


say how many coons to crop without 
knowing the range and what it will 
produce. This calls for management 
plans to fit specific areas. As rule of 
thumb, however, any experienced trap 
per, familiar with the area in question, 
can closely estimate a safe harvest 

What of the future—for the coon, and 
for the hunter? Our ringtails are facing 
an unprece dented shortage of cover and 
natural de! But now we know how to 
bring them back on a given area; and 


in many parts of the country we are 


doing it This i successful wildlife 
management o successful that the 
bugling of eager hounds, hot on the 
trail of a wily coon, i no longer ir 
danger of becoming just a memory of 
happier moonlit night 
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HE DIMINUTIVE but scrappy 
members of the fresh-water sunfish 
family have given me some of my 
pleasantest fishing memories. I be- 
gan fishing for them at so young an age 
that I can’t remember just when I 
started. Though in recent years I have 


greatly neglected these little fishes, fa- 
voring trout and other aristocratic fish, 
occasionally I have spent a little time 
with my childhood favorites, and they 


never have failed to give me substantial 
enjoyment. 

The amount of pleasure to be had de- 
pends on the tackle used and the angler’s 
viewpoint. If you have determined that 
sunfish aren't worth while, naturally 
they won't be, regardless of their real 
merit. And while you can catch sunfish 
on anything from a cane pole to a hand 
line, such coarse tackle won't give you 
the maximum of sport To have the 
most pleasure use the lightest fly rod 
that is practical, within your means 
This might be anything from an inex 
pensive 7%4-footer to an 8'.-ft. rod priced 
in the upper brackets. The thing to look 
for is liimberness, together with the best 
quality possible for the price. I've 
and handled excellent rods priced at 
around $15. 

Naturally, the lighter the rod in pro 
portion to its length, the more sport 
there is in playing these small fish 
Herewith is a table giving a general 
idea of what to expect 


seen 


8 ft 2% to 24% oz. Very limber and deli 
cate. Gives maximum pleasure with 
small fish 

7% ft.—3% oz. Considerably stiffer than 


above rod, yet affords plenty of action 
with small fish 
8 ft—3% to 4% oz. In the lighter 
weights limber but satisfactory for 
dry-fly work. In the heavier weights 
stiff to very stiff, and so preferred by 
many dry-fly anglers 
8% ft.—3% to 4% oz. Ranges from lim- 
ber wet fly at the lighter weight to 
stiff dry fly at the upper weight 
The above weights all are based 
skeleton reel seats. For metal or locking 
reel seats, add '% oz. 
There are many 


on 


different sunfishes. 
Excluding the large and smallmouth 
basses, which are in a class apart, here 
are some of the better-known members 
of the family: 

Common sunfish. This colorful little 
chap is distributed over the Great Lakes 
region; along the Atlantic seaboard from 
Maine to Florida; and also the 
upper Mississippi Valley. It often is 
called the “pumpkin seed,” perhaps be 
cause its shape resembles such a seed. 
The predominant colors are yellow and 
blue, with the belly usually a_ very 
bright orange-yellow. While sometimes 


across 


it 


The Fresh-water S 


reaches a length of 8 in., it averages 


from 3 to 6 in. 


Worms 
However, 


are doubtless the best bait. 
the sunfish naturally feeds on 


all sorts of crustaceans and insects, and 
will take artificials such as wet flies and 


nymphs. 
Good 


Not many patterns are needed. 


ones are Black Gnat, McGinty, 


Brown Hackle, and any somber-colored 


nymph. 


For bait hooks, size 10 will 


usually suffice. 


Long-eared 


sunfish. This species in- 


habits small streams in the Mississippi 
Valley, Michigan, the Atlantic and Gulf 


Coasts from South Carolina 


to Mexico; 


it is very abundant in Kentucky, where 


it 


also is 


often is called the “tobacco box,” 


and 


found in some rivers of the 


North Atlantic coast region. Usually it 
is brightly colored, but this varies in 
different localities. The most character- 


istic mark is the ear flap, which is black- 


ish, 
red, and very long and wide. 


blue or 
This fish 


bordered either with pale 


is of about the same size as the common 
sunfish, and responds to the same baits 
and lures. 


in 


Red-breasted bream. Most abundant 
the South Atlantic states, its range 
extends north to Maine, and it also is 





found in Louisiana. It often is called t 


“red-bellied perch” or the “red-bellic 
sunfish,” and it grows to a length 


10 in 
Compared with its long-eared sunf 
cousins, the bream has an equally lo: 


but narrower ear flap, its snout is mors 


untishes 


a 


a 


rz 


prominent, and there is a depression 

front of the eye. This fish rises fre¢ 
to a fly, and like all of the tribe tak: 
worms greedily. 

Bluegill. This larger sunfish—son 
times reaching 14 in. in length, and 
weight of 1% I1lb.—probably has tl! 
widest distribution of any member 
the family except the black bass. Im- 


mensely popular wherever found, it h 


been planted extensively in new loc: 
ties 
In many waters its color is purpli 


rather than blue, and elsewhere the zg¢ 
eral color effect is bluish-green and 1 
a true blue 
black without the border found on m« 
other sunfishes. In the South they « 
this fish the “blue bream” and the “c: 


per-nosed sunfish”; in other section 


is known as the “blue sunfish.” 
Its food consists of the same anin 
and insect life as the other sunfishe 


TWO SURF-CASTING AIDS 


O KEEP snelled hooks 
from getting tangled 





around your fishing line 
when surf casting, here’s 
a neat little trick that 
helps greatly 

Take a piece of scrap 
copper tubing, ', in. out- 
side diameter, cut it into 
l-in. lengths, and ream 
out both ends of each 
length, to make them 
smooth. Then, with a 
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hack saw, cut a slot ‘x 

in. deep in each end, as in the sketch, 
and smooth with folded emery cloth, 
so there'll be no rough edges left to 
cut the fishline. 

Now double your line at the point 
where you wish to attach your hook; 
pass it first through the tube, then 
through the loop on the snell; bring 
it back outside the tube and loop it 


over the rear slots. Lastly, pull the 
fishline tight. 

SINKERS, when I fish, are always 
getting caught on the rocks, and I 


lost rig after rig until, in desperation, I 
designed a special sinker of my own. 

Since then I have used it with suc- 
both in sandy bottoms where 


cess 
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there is a tide running, and among 
rocks where a pyramid or a reverse 


pyramid would be impossible to use 
3eing fairly wide, this sinker of mine 


does not roll in the tide and seldom 
fails to pull clear of rocks. 

To make one that weighs about 3 
oz., cut some sheet lead 4 in. thick 
into strips *% in. wide and 3 in. long 
Use a wood saw for this, for lead 
fouls a hacksaw blade very rapidly 


(Thinner lead may be used instead, if 
cut wider and folded over to make 
the required thickness. Use tin shears 
or a knife.) Drill a small hole in 
end of the sinker for your line 
Sides, N. Y. 


one 


Wm 





Its ear flap is usually very 
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The thrilling story we hope 


we'll never be able to tell 


For six months Emergency Fishing its manufacture? 
by Ashawav have been rolling out of our plants, 
bound for merchan: ships and destroyers, planes and 


transports, escort boats aad ‘‘batcie wagons.’ Installed 
in life-beats, «! ts, end rubber floats, they assu 
to shipwrecked ren a ~“<ans of maintaining | 


strength agains: @ Ou oO rescue. 

As we see thes« chor nds c: kits star. for the four 
corners of the globe, we can’t help but wonder what 
their histores wii! oc. Their very existence is a token 
of the risks war piants in the world’s oceans. Any onc 


£ 


of them mv sudden!y trke its place in a ile 


1 ? a | 
adventure anc danger ana neroism 
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Such a narrative would make thrilling reading, we 
know. But we hope the occasion never arises for its 
ecounting. For the first time in our history, we are 
naking a product that we hope will never be used. 

But this hope doesn’t blind us to the ever-preseat 


possibility that any one of these kits may, w-wouyt 


warning, become the os: | possession a « ‘oup 
of men coula share. [a its sk: ifuily planned contents 
tney woulc ene ine meat viding fooc end 
liquid to szave hunger ana th Into each, goes 

aoe ee, . is puke Pape 
cur ulmoOst SKHi ama ca every one, Is given the 
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and it rises very well to the artificial fly 
Being a lusty fighter, it puts up a grand 
fight on light tackle, especially when it 
is of good size. Its flesh has a deliciou 
flavor. 

Rock bass. In the Middle West thi 
fish is called “redeye,” or “goggle-eye 
Originally found in the United State 
from Canada and Lake Champlain sout! 
ward along the Mississippi Valley t 
Louisiana and Texas, it has since sprea 
to other waters, both east and west 
Rock bass prefer clear waters, and rocky 
or gravelly bottoms. Sparse weed bed 
on such bottoms are very good places t 
find them. 

In rivers this fish may go up to 1 lb 
in weight; while in lakes it may react 
2 lb. For its size it is very pugnacious 
and it will hit at large-size plugs cast by 
black-bass fishermen. Of course not 
many rock bass are hooked by such 
lures, but I firmly believe that many of 
the missed strikes we think are made by 
black bass are really those of the littl 
rock bass. When you first hook a rock 
bass you think it is a large one. This 
because it curls its body in opposition té 
the pull of the line, which maneuve1 
gives its large and strong fins a decide: 
hold on the water. However, it gives uy 
rather quickly, making only from three 
to five pulis like that first one, and eac! 
succeeding one is less strong, with t 
resistance in between. 

The hellgrammite is a good natura 
bait for this fish, as are small crawfish 
worms, grubs, and small minnows. F< 
artificial baits I prefer wet flies in size 
6 and 8, especially those tied with ring 
neck-pheasant, partridge, or guinea-fow 
hackles. However, nymphs, trout spi! 
ners, wobblers, and small fly-rod plug 
are all excellent. 

When fishing the rock shoals with bait 
do not use a bobber but, after letting th 
bait touch bottom, work it along slow 
with frequent pauses. If it snags, make 
a roll cast to release it. This will throw 
the slack beyond the hook, and thu 
tend to pull the point of the hook out 
of the snag. 

Incidentally, releasing a hook by thi 
roll cast often results in a strike. It im 
parts an action to the bait that fish seer 
to like. Thus it is a trick to bear in mind 
to use when fishing gets a bit slow. 

If you can find large nymphs in the 
rocks along the shore they will prove 
most attractive baits. However, the’ 
must be hooked very carefully, as they 
are delicate. Use a No. 12 dry-fly hook 
of very fine wire, and hook the nympl 
through the collar. Of course, only fairly 
large larvae are satisfactory for hookins 
in this way. Smaller ones must be tied 
on the hook, or else you must use a hook 
to which are soldered fine wire arm 
which may be bent about the bait 

Warmouth bass. This fish also 
called the “black perch” and “black su! 
fish.”” While it looks like a rock ba 
usually it has much darker coloration. It 
abounds in all coastal streams fro! 
North Carolina to Florida, and west t 
Texas. It is found also in the uppe 
Mississippi Valley, and in Michigaz 
Wisconsin, and Indiana. While not 
gregarious as the rock bass, it runs 
schools, and prefers deep pools and quiet 
water. I like to fish for it among the 
fallen trees in sloughs leading from the 
main stream. It grows to 8 or 10 in. long 
sometimes reaching 1 lb. in weight. At 
times it will rise to a fly, and always is 
free biter, taking any of the baits recom 
mended for the other sunfishes. 

Crappies and calico bass. These tw 
fish are so similar in appearance ar 
habit, and so often are mistaken one fo! 
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1e other, that from the fishing stand- 
yint they might as well be considered 
; one and the same fish. The different 
imes by which they are known give an 
a of the confusion regarding them: 
rawberry bass, bank lick, grass bass, 
terhead, big-fin bass, Campbellite, 
-helor, tinmouth, bride perch, shad, 
mplighter, new-light, and so on 
The sure way to tell them apart is to 
int the spines of the dorsal fin. If 
y number 7 or 8, the fish is a calico 
s; if there are 5 or 6, it is a crappie. 
12-in. specimen of either species is a 
id one, though occasionally they grow 
ger. 
These fish are very abundant in the 
rion between the Alleghenies and the 
kies. However, they have been in- 
iuced into so many other waters that 
w they are found from coast to coast. 
California some plantings of this fish 
have proved remarkably successful. 
Minnows, about as small as you can 
handle on a hook, are one of the best 
baits. However, worms, crawfish, and 
tificials are also used. A very good 
lu is a small spinner to which is at- 
t hed a piece of cut bait, that is, a 
ce of fish. Wet flies prove out in many 


ters. 

In many places where they are found, 
these fish will come shoreward in the 
evening, and then will take surface bugs. 


While fishing for bass in Lake Henshaw, 

in California, I’ve seen them so thick 

near shore that I couldn't make a cast 

without getting a strike. In Florida I've 
ight them on surface flies even at high 
non a hot sunny day. 

While they will, when surface feeding, 
strike a regular bass bug, it is better to 
use a lure with smaller hooks. Bugs tied 
on No. 4 to No. 6 hooks are about right, 
and if made with hair bodies will give a 
larger percentage of hooked fish among 
the strikes you get. Bugs made with 
hard bodies often are pushed out of the 
water when the fish strike, thus causing 
misses. The soft-body bug, on the other 
hand, is often sucked in like the natural 
insect. A dry fly with full hackle will 
do good work, if you waterproof it well 
so that it may be twitched without 
drowning too readily. 

Propeller-headed spinning flies often 
are excellent when the fish are not in- 
terested in surface food. Incidentally, 
these spinning flies are a good thing to 
have in different sizes, as any fresh- 
water game fish will hit them on oc- 
casion, 


WHEN BAIT FISHING for any of these 
panfish, fish on or near bottom, using a 
bobber if the lake or stream is snaggy 
or very weedy. If the bottom is fairly 
clean, don’t use a bobber, but weight the 
bait if necessary. Cast out, let the bait 
sink to the bottom, then retrieve very 
slowly, with frequent pauses. 

When using a bobber, make the cast 
to what seems a good location, then wait 

easonable length of time for a strike. 
If you don’t get one within 10 minutes, 
cast to another spot. If you thus cover 
ill water within your reach, without re- 
sults, move and try elsewhere. 

When fishing in streams, let the bait 
lrift down without a bobber, giving 

me slack line, so that the bait will 
cle around the back eddies. Then 
lraw the line taut and start a slow re- 

ve, moving the bait only a few inches 

i. time. 

\rtificials that have good action at 

speed are best for panfish. They 
tuld be fished slowly, just fast enough 
keep them from snagging and to 
ing the action out Ray Bergman. 
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... Sky ablaze with semi-tropic sun .. . long low swells lifting the 
boat with a soaring lilt. You settle down contentedly as your 
bait drifts back. When — SMASH — and you're tied into the 
toughest battler in the world! Pound for pound he’s your own 
size —so the line smokes out one-two-three-hundred yards and 
on til you think he'll never stop. 

Then comes the trembly moment when his first mad rush 
is turned — and the endless, grueling business of pump-and-reel 
begins. . . 

Two hours later you're exhausted — but so is the fish — 
and as he slides gleaming over the rail, sore muscles and blisters 
are forgotten in the thrill of a lifetime! .. . 

Deep sea and other fishing are forbidden fruits to millions 
of us until a far bigger battle is won. Here at Shakespeare our 
thrill today lies in knowing that the precision airplane controls 
we make help guide Uncle Sam's 
fighters and bombers to Victory Send for FREE 
—to a world at peace—and good _— Pocket Fishing Guid 
fishing! Shakespeare Co., 235 E. 9 jaws cat {avs fe tee 
Kalamazoo Ave., Kalamazoo 2F, = —better the day for 
Michigan. ee. ee 
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Floods for a Full Creel 


(Continued from page 27) 


first fish, usually an eight or nine-inch 
rainbow from the big pool a few feet 
above camp. But then, sitting there on 
a big log, I noticed with a start that 
there wasn’t any pool there now! In- 
stead, a broad, flat riffle simmered shal- 
lowly over a cobblestone bed. 
Half-heartedly I tried my Coachman, 
and drew a blank. But a little farther 
on, a new pool had been formed by a 
fallen aspen, and it was here that my 
first score came—a lively little ten-inch 
native that made up in courage what he 
lacked in size. Well, it stood to reason: 
if the old pools had been washed out, 
there would be new ones, and in the new 
ones there should be trout. And where 
the flat rifles were now, there also should 


be fish. I tried a flick on the next run, 
and almost as soon as the flies had 
dropped upon the water, the Gnat on 


the upper loop was fast to the lip of 
another native. 

This was encouragement in the flesh! 
From there on it was like finding a new 
stream: deep holes that had never been 
tested before, broad, fast flats that were 
new, and set you to tingling as you 
watched your flies ride the tiny crests. 

Never the lower end of a field, I came 
into the first sharp encounter that told of 
the big rainbows lying deep in the dark 
pools. In other years a sharp bend had 
made a swift eddy against the bank, but 
now the bend was gone and in its stead 
a huge pile of bowlders-——intermingled 
with bits of driftwood, barbed wire, and 


trash—had combined to form a dam 
On the quiet side of this I drew my 
lures but failed to get a rise. Then I 


tried a split shot on the leader to cause 
the flies to sink. Standing back in the 
shadows, I let them drop slowly below 
the surface, twitching the line to make 


them kick like struggling insects 
Fresults and action came at once. My 
reel grated, and then the water was 


whipping furiously as the rainbow dis- 
covered his mistake. For once in my life, 
I was standing on solid ground, and not 
stumbling around in fast water half up 


to my shoulders, as the trout fought 
against the pull of the line. And a good 
thing, too, for he battled it out deep, 


for addi- 
too 


moving into the swift current 
tional aid. But the leader proved 
tough for him and when he finally came 
to hand, he was entirely played out—a 
nice, chunky fourteen-incher. 

The following thirty minutes were a 
series of action-packed periods in which 
I took a half-dozen trout from a quarter- 
mile stretch of flat water that raced ina 
new channel bounded by a world of 
white, water-worn rocks. The stream 
had been wide and flat here before, but 
now its width had doubled, and judging 
from the high-water marks its breadth 


had been double that again when the 
floods came down. 

A hallo from Al came to me after I 
had finished this section, and I moved 


onto the bank and headed for where he 
awaited me, sprawled comfortably upon 
a huge flat rock in midstream. 

“What luck?” 

“Good enough,” said I, unstrapping my 
creel and collapsing onto the fine sand of 
a small beach. “You?” 

“About a dozen of 
Nothing very big.” 

-““Same here. I did get one 
teen inches. On the Coachman,” 
before he could ask. 

“Coachman!” Al snorted, 


the usual size. 


about fif- 
I added 


flipping his 





” 


horse on there! 

The big trout dropped below the sur- 
face into the green depths of the pool 
drawing line like a winch taking wu 
cable. 





flies into the pool between us. 
if I ever 


“Darned 


could do any good with a 


Coachman. Give me a Rio Grande King 
and I'll 49 


pronto: 


We both came up to a sitting position 
Al’s line had suddenly grown 


taut and his automatic reel bucked the 
four-ounce bamboo like a buggy whip. 


But he 


Al began. 
Strug- 


the love o’ 
no chance to finish. 


“Well, for 


had 


gling to his feet, he tried to keep the rod 


from 


being wrenched from his hends, 


and at the same time, pay out the silk and 
still keep it from going slack. There was 
a boil in the pool and a heavy swirl as 


a huge trout troke the surface in a 
tremendous, lazy roll. Stricken dumb 
and motionless, I sat on the sand and 


yatched the yellowish body glisten and 


shimmer in the sunlight as it turned and 
twitched in a slow, graceful! are 


breathless 


“T can’t hold him!” Al squalled in the 
silence. “Feels like I got a 


ARTIFICIAL LAKES 
Are a Special Problem 


OUR series of arti- 

cles on “Public Fish- 
ing Waters” speaks of 
“great hydroelectric developments, and 
reservoirs built with federal aid, where 
the state controls the fishing.” 

Texas has a large number of these 
artificial lakes, some built with federal 
aid and some through bonds issued by 
special water districts created by law; 
but the public is a long way from hav- 
ing free access to these waters. 

In many instances the flooded bottom 
land is only leased perpetually from the 
owners for flooding purposes, and these 
owners have absolute control of their 
land to the water’s edge—regardless of 
whether it is fifty feet or five miles from 
the normal high-water mark. Thus there 
is no way to get to the water across this 
land, and no place to put in a boat or to 
camp on the bank. 

There is a second joker in the pack 
that is really wild. Even in the federal 
water-power projects, there is a _ provi- 
sion made for income from hunting and 
fishing privileges to help pay the tax- 
payer back. Now, if the charges for 
hunting and fishing and placing a boat 
in the water are made high enough to 
pay the cost of special guards to en- 
force the provision and actually obtain 
some revenue besides, they are so high 
that only people who can go many times 
a year to that individual lake can afford 
to pay them. 

In one instance 
federal money was spent 
combination power and _ flood-control 
project, charges of $100 a year and a 
limit of 50 members were set up. This 
was too raw, and after a short time was 
discontinued. However, this instance 
shows the possibilities. There is no limit 
to the amount that can be charged, and 
a group of influential politicians can 
practically make a private club out of 
a lake that cost the public many millions 
of dollars to build. 

There are nine large 
reasonably near Dallas, Texas. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life 


$3.000.000 of 
to build the 


where 


artificial lakes 
None of 


follow, he zoomed to the surface. A 
line bowed and fell slack as the hig 
spotted native shot out of the water 


glistening and shimmering, twisting a 
turning (bringing to my mind, in that 
fleeting moment, the unaccountable 
membrance of a garden hose that b! 
a coupling). 
he went heavily back into the strean 
and 


dazed, he laid his rod across his 
removed his hat, placed it on the rock, } 
and reached for a smoke. 


where that baby came from? 
one that big in this stream before. 0 
heard of one either!” 


Then, faster than our eyes could 








Then, with a solid spla 


away. 
Al sat down suddenly. Like a mar } 
knees 


“Man, oh, man!” he said. “Won x 


Never seer 


“High water must have uprooted him 


from some other pool.” 


A 


“Then I’m for a flood every year,” Al) 


replied. And brother, he’s got something 
there! 


these has what is considered an ex 
cessive charge for fishing and placing 
boat in the lake; but if I wanted to fis 
one week-end a season on each of thes 
lakes, it would cost me $54 a year t 
fish the nine week-ends. In addition, « 
some of these lakes I would hav 

pick a friendly landowner if I wanted t 
get out on the bank and stretch my legs 

What’s more, the price paid for th 
so-called lease on flooded lands is usual! 
from 25 to 50 percent above what th 
land was worth on a straight warrant 
deed before the lake was contemplated 
The revenue is negligible as an incom 
on the amount invested. 

This situation is getting worse; and 
we want to preserve free waters fi 
fishing and hunting for our children, 
fight should be started now. 

The remedy is simple. If federal funds 
go into a project, the land that is pai 
for to the high flood watermark shoul 
be as free to the public as the wate! 
This mark is well above the norm 
water’s edge and would give plenty of 
camping space along the shoreline. I: 





stead of fees for profit revenue, onl 
small fees should be allowed, to cove! 
the cost of patrolling the lake with 


reasonable number of guards. 
Suitable access to the water 
be provided. Usually this could be 
complished by leaving the old put 
roads open. As it is now, the larg 
landowners fence across these old road 
at their outside fence line. If a gat 
is put in for their own use, it is | 
locked. Otherwise, the landowners c 
fishermen would leave the gate open a! 
let the stock out. A _ well-construc 
stock guard gap, which would allow 
the fishermen and I 
stock in, is the answer to that 
Suitable federal regulations along thé 
lines should be set up, and states Im 
Texas that establish special wate! 
tricts should follow suit. Reluctant st 
could probably be persuaded to conf 
under recent federal rulings on navi 
streams.—B. D. Atwell, Dullas, Te 
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access to kee} 
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talk to us. Next 
that called, and after 
ent ten minutes answering 
ordered the itor to tell anyone 
e who wanted to get us that our set 
is out of order—-and that we'd be back 


evening it 
he'd 
questions 


ishing to 
is his office 


opel 


two weeks. We had a featherweight 
dio that gave us all the contact with 
» outside world that we wanted. Pe 
nally, I preferred listening to Martin 
iy his mouth orgar He can be my 


1ide as long as he can play “Buffalo 


Gal’—even after he gets too old to make 
3 carry on the portages 
Thanks to our new and efficient equip- 
ent we made Musky Lake two days 
ead of sclLedule, and set up our per- 
inent camp. Then we started really 


rent 
and 
lazy after- 


njoying ourselves—battling bellige 
muskies, camera-hunting 
eer, Swimming, spending 
ons in the sun, and sitting around the 
camp fire on moonlit evenings. We were 

alone as our redskin predecessors had 
been a thousand years ago. That was 

e of the beauties of the hidden lake 
we had found, and a beauty that we had 
been careful to preserve for ourselves. 


moose 


Then one morning while we were 
boasting to one another how well we'd 
ruarded the secret of our Shangri-La, 


here was a humming overhead, and a 
shiny streamline helicopter skimmed the 
tree tops and settled down a quarter mile 
from us. Out of it stepped three fisher- 
men—all set for a delightful week-end 
One of them came over to our camp, and 
expressed amazement that there were 
still people old-fashioned enough to un- 
dergo the hardships of traveling by ca- 





Bright New World 


(Continued from page 15) 


noe and outboard. “Why, we got here in 
a couple of hours, all cool, quiet, and 
comfortable. What you ought to do,” he 
told me, poking my chest good-natured 


ly, “is wake up 


WOKE up. It was the finger of the 


red-headed receptionist at BWPA that 
was poking me. “Wake up, mister, wake 
up!’ she was saying. “It’s closing time 
and Who? Mr. Twister? Oh, when 
he got out of his conference he had to 
go over to WPB to another one. You'd 
better come in tomorrow 

Going down in the packed elevator I 


managed to get myself straightened out 
I wasn't up in the border-lake country 


and I wasn’t living in either the early 
1800’s or in 1946. I was a cog in the 
Washington machine, and the war still 
was going on. But, I told myself, some- 
day not too far away we're going to get 
this war won, and there are lots of 
things to look forward to. I'd been 
dreaming, of course, but my dream had 
been built on a solid foundation of fact 


Those magnesium-alloy and plastic ca- 
noes, for example—-and plywood canoes, 
too. They're definitely on the way. In 
postwar days such craft—and many oth- 
er things which will make woods travel 
and living easier and more fun—will be 
available, and in all probability they'll 
be cheaper as well as better than our 
sporting equipment of today 

Yes, I thought as I stepped out into 
the street and a wave of heat bounced 
up off the sidewalk and slapped me in 
the face, there are things to look for- 
ward to. Many things! 


Are You Gooly Too? 


(Continued from page 42) 


view. 
find a 


As I say, I share that point of 
3ut I could be wrong. If you 
worm-dipping formula that is really 
good, please wire me collect. On second 
thought, better make it a day letter. 

You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
ear, they say, but you take a 
wooden clothespin—a homely, naked, and 
unimaginative clothespin—and make one 


sow’s can 


of the deadliest bass getters ever con- 
trived. Just add hooks, flounce it up a 
bit, and there you are. 

The clothespin plug, already famous in 


some sections, is relatively new I saw 
first on Lake Murray, South Carolina, 
1e years ago. A farmer’s boy, having 
seen our casting plugs, allowed he could 
make one of the dadgum things. And dad- 
gum if he didn’t! It him, including 
the fixings, about fifteen Now 
craftsmen up and down the seaboard 

making them for a growing clientele. 

\ lot of nice people say a fish will bite 
best what he’s most used to, but the ex- 
ceptions are both numerous and brilliant 


cost 


cents 





‘ 


Every American who loves his coun- 
should support a vigorous policy of 
conservation.’’—Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Share in the work of conservation. 


BUY A LICENSE! 















OUTDOOR 


found edible 
What fish will 
unsafe sub- 


Surely, no bass 
clothespin on 
do and won't do is 
ject to dogmatize 

A number of panfishermen prefer 
young hornets and wasps to all 
especially for small sunfish. But getting 
them is attended with certain incon- 
veniences that only a rash soul will over- 
look. Young bees, particularly the larvae 


ever yet 
his menu. 
a mighty 
about 


else, 


of the drone bee have been standard 
equipment with me for years. I have 
found them the bream bait par excel- 
lence, and for years I have kept a small 
apiary in my yard, partly as a bait 


factory 
When 


a boy I often fished with crickets 


laboriously moving many a wheat shock 
to find them, though I had been notably 
absent when the shocking was done! 
I've known trap fishermen who used 
roasting ears in their traps; catfisher- 
men who verily doted on chicken en- 
trails as bait. And one ingenious fellow 
who, protesting against the price of 
pork rind, bought a full-size rubber 
diaper and cut it into strips. This wa 
before the Age of Shortages, of course 

Many an excellent bait has been dis- 
covered by sheer accident. Many used 


regularly in some sections are unknown 


in others. A lot of baits you and I use 
seem goofy to the other fellow. And 
no doubt the other fellow catches fish 
with things you and I wot not of. Let’s 


hold an anglers’ bazaar, via the pages of 
OvuTpoor Lire, and exchange’ opinions. 
What goofy baits have you found good? 


]T ] FF 





make NORTHLANDS 


your Ski 
Equipment 





If you envy the skier who has North- 
lands, get in his class with a pair of your own. 
For more than 30 years Northland has been 
the proudest name in the ski world... 
established by outstanding performance. 
Make Northlands your ski equipment...ski 
on the finest! 

SEND 10¢ FOR rane maga ton SKI MANUAL 
Edited by Hannes S« 48 pages, 82 illustra- 
tions. Or write fx “HOW TO SKIL.” 


T ly in Canada. 


ineider, 


r FREE tolder, 
t app 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


t Ski Manufacturers 
ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 


This offer does n« 


World's Lars 
8 MERRIAM PARK 





Here’s streamlined shaving ..smooth, fast, simpler 
. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance these vou effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 


than you ever dreamed shaving could be 


assure 


soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every sh: ive, 
Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.D.’s. 


Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 

For personal security and financial 

independence — buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps today! 


8 -PLACE 
FOLD-AWAY 
CARD TABLE 


i 4 inches a LEVER new convenience for 
thick . 4% card players. The all-purpose 
e Ea stored in J portable playtable forsmall apart- 


mit mum space 
. den or 


yrroved model, 


recreation room. 


New imy Attrac- 


elyfinished,substantially made, 
sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Now custom made—de- 


livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 
Money refunded 
not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 
HOME GAME CoO., Dept. X-2 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Express collect. 





sta ined, a t 
hoish.. 








EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 

Write for Successtul Enter- 








plies, etc 3° 
taining At Home.’ it’s Free! 

























































Lint, 
War work monopolizes the crafts- 
manship that’s made Pilot lines 
famous. But you still can get one— 
fly-fishing, bait-casting, or salt-water 
—if you don’t wait too long. 


THE LINE YOU WANT IS HERE 


Still available: Pilot Oil-Dressed Fly 
Line, Imperial Black Waterproof 
Extra-Hard-Braided Casting Line, and 
Key West Twisted Cuttyhunk Linen 
Line. They fit you for any fishing. 
Each line guaranteed perfect, full 
length, and full strength. Each line 
is actually stronger than the test with 
which it is marked. 


IMPERIAL BLACK 
WATER-PROOF 
CASTING LINE 
It’s extra hard- 
braided. All-silk 
threads water- 
proofed before and 
after braiding. A 
joy to use. 














THE BEVIN-WILCOX 
LINE COMPANY 


EAST HAMPTON * CONN. 








Ocean Fishing with a Fly 


Question: Since I live near the ocean and 
can't reach any good fresh-water spots because 
of wartime transportation problems, I’m won- 
dering what's the matter with fly fishing on the 
ocean. It’s full of fighting fish; I have quite a 
collection of flies, spinners, and plugs; and I 
know where I can rent a boat.—L. T., Calif. 


Answer: Flies have only limited use in ocean 
fishing. Under certain conditions, striped bass 
will take them, and will frequently take spoons. 
Small bluefish will strike a fly, so I 
large ones would too, if conditions were just 
right. When in the South, I often fish for 
speckled weakfish with a plug, especially in the 
brackish Mississippi bayous. Except for that, 
my experience with fly fishing in salt water has 
not been extensive; but brackish waters, 
rivers which salt-water fish have ascended to 
spawn, sound like your best bets. 

Feather jigs are often used in ocean fishing, 
of course; but these can hardly be classed as 
flies. —R,. B, 


Pointers on Wall-eye Fishing 


For Minnesota wall-eyes, is it bet- 
And if artificial plugs are 
get them to go deep?— 


Question: 
ter to fish deep? 
used, how does one 
H. A. J., Iowa. 


Answer: On the whole, wall-eyed pike are 
caught in water of fair depth, say from 20 to 
30 ft. However, when the water gets cool, and 
in some places during the early morning and 
evening, they are often caught while casting the 
shores for bass and Northern pike. 

June Bug spinners are often used; 
volve at slow speed and, when baited with 
minnow or worm, readily sink to fair depth. 
However, a sinker is often needed to get them 
down where the fish are 

Plugs too can be weighted. As a matter of 
fact, the sort which floats when not in action 
creates a most attractive lure for deep-feeding 
fish, if weighted with a sinker placed a foot or 
two above the plug. Use a sinker heavy enough 
to get it down.—R. B. 


these re- 


Attaching Line and Leader 


Question: When casting plugs, what is the 
best way to secure the leader to the line? I 
had thought of using wrapping thread to tie 
them together, but I suspect there is a better 
answer.—C. M., Calif. 


Answer: For the purpose of attaching a 
leader, I whip a loop on the end of my line. If 
made carefully, such a loop lasts for a con- 
s'derable time—-longer than the line, in fact, for 
casting lines wear quickly at this point and have 
to be shortened a bit every now and then.—R. B. 


Waterproofing Minnow Seine 


Question: A minnow seine which I bought 
recently is untarred, and I'd like to do the job 


myself, to protect the threads. Can you tell me 
how?—M. R. G., Wis 
Answer: To waterproof your net, I should 


advise treating it with linseed oil. Soak the net 
in the oil for about ' hour, then remove (let- 
ting all the oil possible drip back into the con- 
tainer, for use another time), hang outdoors, and 
allow to drain thoroughly.—R. B. 


Trout Tackle for Live Bait 

Question: For use exclusively on trout in 
small streams, creeks, and brooks—trout ranging 
up to 18 in.—what tackle would you recom- 
mend? For bait I'll use salmon eggs, worms, 
grubs, grasshoppers, and creepers, but no arti- 
ficial baits. —H. E., Calif. 


Answer: It seems to me that the best rod for 
your purpose is an 8-footer of tubular steel, new 
style. This would handle all the baits you 
mention, and a spinner-and-worm combination 
besides. Personally, I should prefer a fine oil- 
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48 PAGES HAVE BEEN ADDED! 


If you liked our 1943 “Secrets”. you 
will like our 1944 edition even better. 
It's chock full of little known facts and 
hitherto unpublished secrets for get- 
ting those wary fish and crafty game. 
Contains page upon page of “how- 
to” and “what-to-do”. Written by a 
well-known sportsman and author. 
it's a pocket guide every fisherman | 
and hunter should have. Only 10c 

postpaid — and worth a hundred 

times that much. Send for your copy 





today. 

HODGMAN a aye COMPANY 
DEPT. 

FRAMINGHAM. “MASSACHUSETTS 














SIMPLE, EASY WAY TO \$3 


TIE FLIES Xs 


This fascinating hobby can be Qo Fy, 


easily turned into good, extra 
money. It’s easy. Anyone can now tie beau- 
tiful, fish-catching flies with our improved 
1944, step-by-step plans, included without 
extra cost. Complete outfit with free vise in- 
cludes full assortment of Dyed and Natural 
Furs, Hackles, Quills, Wing Materials, 
Thread, Tinsel, Floss, Impali Tail, Cement, 
Wax, Fly Body Materials, Hooks, etc. It’s 
the season’s best buy. 


Other Money-Saving Fly-Tying Kits: 






Tack-L-Tyers also offers larger, more complete wet 
dry fly, Streamer and Bass Bug kits 
Contains sufficient materials to tie about 170 more ff 

than hooks supplied. Special va $1.98 
@ Enough materials are included to tie about 24 s 
more than hooks furnished. Special, $2.98 
@ A veritable gold-mine of fly tyir 1g equipr ent. I 8 
materials to tie about 320 more flies yoks s 

‘ery unusual offer at $4.39 
Also complete selection of fly tying vises at $1.25, $1.75, 


$3.00, $4.95. 
SEND NO MONEY Just your name, address 

* wanted. If vise is ordered, 
ify which model is desired. Pay postman on 
plus postage. If remittance accompanies order, 
postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money FREE 1944 
back, you take no risk. Send ordertodayto CATALOG 


_TACK-L-TYERS, Dept. 602, 2, Evanston, Ul. 
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There's no finer way y than the 
American way. Let's keep it 
that way. Buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps regularly 
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dressed or “vacuum-finished” fly line in a small 
calibration (say G level, or I-G-I tapered). If 
this is unobtainable or the cost is too high, try 
one of the cheaper enameled lines in the smaller 
calibrations. Bait-casting lines are too soft and 
tangle too easily, when strip casting and re- 
trieving—a technique that’s necessary when 
using a fly rod for bait casting. 

The question of reels is a matter of personal 
choice, unless you expect to fish for steelheads, 
which are of fair size and make long runs. In 
that case you'll need a _ substantially made 
single-action reel (mot an automatic), with suffi- 
cient line capacity to take care of the situ- 
ation. —R. B. 


Keeping Night Crawlers on Tap 


Question: In my family, the womenfolk will 
fish with nothing but worms; but in the city 
where I live, worms are hard to get, and they 
won’t keep more than a week in a sunken box I 
have in the yard. Sometimes they even dis- 
appear in a couple of days. Any suggestions? 


—J. G., Til. 


Answer: It is possible that your worm box 
joesn’t quite fill the bill. It should be not less 
than 18 in. deep and as wide as possible, for 
rowding worms is bad practice. The box top 
should be removable, or hinged. Select a shady 
spot where some sunlight will reach the box at 
times, sink it so that the cover is about 3 in. 
below the surrounding soil, fill with rich dark 
loam that should be kept quite moist but not 
wet, and on top of the loam put a layer of 
green sod. 

If feeding is necessary, spread ordinary 
molasses on one side of a gunny sack, lay this 
sticky side over the earth, and sprinkle with 
water. Powdered bread crumbs and crumbled 
hard-cooked eggs have also been used suc- 
essfully for food.—R. B 


Wisconsin’s Forward Step 


CQUISITION of public grounds and 

fishing waters on a larger scale is 
issured under a law approved by the 
Wisconsin legislature in 1943. This law 
provides for raising the cost of a resident 
hunting license from the former $1 fee 
to $1.50. This 50-cent increase is to be 
earmarked for the purchase of such 
grounds and waters, for their mainte- 
nance and administration, and for the 
idjustment and payment of damages 
irising as a result in the operation of 
the same. 

The sale of resident deer tags at $1 
will, under the new law, also provide 
revenue which will be devoted exclusive- 
ly to measures sure to provide better 
sport. Of that sum 50 cents will be used 
for the acquisition of county-owned cedar 
wamps and the provision of winter feed 
for the deer. This deer tag must be 
bought by deer hunters in addition to 
the regular resident hunting license. 

Wisconsin has a voluntary hunting and 
fishing license known as the “Sports- 
man’s License,” which may be bought 
nstead of the regular resident license. 
This license, restricted to residents, con- 
eys the privilege of hunting, fishing, 
nd trapping, as well as including a deer 
tag. A minimum of $5 is required for 
this license, and the purchaser may pay 

much more as he wishes, in the in- 
erest of conservation. Any amount 
bove $3 received for such a license is 
levoted exclusively to the purchase of 
ublic hunting and fishing grounds. In 
the 6 years of its operation, this special 
cense has contributed to such purpose 
he sum of $29,835.11 

With the considerable revenue sure to 


derived from these licens¢ and ap- 
icable to the above purp Wis- 
nsin’s position as a great hunting and 
shing state is certain not only to be 


\aintained but ngthened 
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We appreciate the honor and distinction of the Army, Navy “Ey 


@ble ofter this war is won. 


REELS ARE UNOBJAINABLE UNTIL AFTER THE WAR 


award. We would, of course, like to be making Bronson and Coxe | 
reels, but for the time being must bock up our fighting men on the | 


tar flung fighting fronts of the world. Reels will again be avoil- 
us 


The same stamina and precision | 


is now being built into war instruments that have for years 


been incorporated in our reels. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH MORE WAR BONDS 





Sivoo: Prvesior a 
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Be a Taxider t. Profit and FUN 
H ters. save TROPHIES. 
Mount ducks eve y arn to 
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Have « ‘home MUSEUM. BIG PROFITS 
- INVESTIGATE —_ 


FREE BOOK : ae 


NOW at FREE. Write TODAY. Has 
Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. ro 
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N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 3142, Omaha, Neb 
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Hawaiian Wiggler 


Sporting G is Store, 


ON REEL COMPANY 
BRONSON, MICHIGAN 






Gets a Muskie 


Dear Fred: The boys at the Economy 


Muskegon, told me I 
1 know that Hawaiian Wigglers 
ngs besides bass. I caught this 


iskie in Muskegon River on your 


N Hawaiian Wiggler. It was 49 inches 


I had many 


recommendations of 


H n W rs in the outdoor magazines. 

\ ] y name to the long list of 

H Xx f Clarence Hittle, 
' ,M 

Send f ! italog if you want all the dope. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 412 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 
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maintained Pendleton quality—the finest for ENDLETON 
our finest for you. Because 

Pendleton 


in global war, 


accounts 


extremes 
Restrictions do 
produc tion 


the 


r all weather. 
not allow us to describe 


but we can sa 


of 


wiE forests and streams of America were 
grounds for much 
equipment now used by our fighting forces. 
the tremendous 


the 


war for the duration. 

















But when victory comes, 


‘ virgin wool clothing as protec- you'll again see the famous Western virgin 
heat and cold. The long fibres wool shirts, outdoor clothing and blankets 
form a barrier of insulation that have been America’s favorites for gener- 


ations. Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore. 


products are playing a real part 


Pendletons are reserved VIRGIN WOOL SHIRTS 
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HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON 


After grim war days, we 
SLI MelimekoMirilulemele(lUe 
Then H-l fishing tackle 
will be better than ever. 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 


Utica, N.Y. 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Despite its outlar 











SCARCE 
—BUT WORTH 
HUNTING FOR! 




















Unrivalled In ACTION! 


Fish like action 
them aplenty beautiful swimming action, so 


ws them. It’s as simple as that! 


dish looks, it possesses the most 
lifelike motion ever produced 
in ar rtificial lure. Lures in 
21 colors. Underwater, surface 
ind trolling models, $1.10 each. 
Musky, $1.25. Flyrod size, 95c 
Write for FREE catalog, in 
cludir 1.000 word treatise on 
plug fishing 








and the Flatfish gives it to 





















HELIN TACKLE CO. 
6342 Pulford Ave. 
Detroit 7, Mich. 












ONALD 8S. MARTI- 
NEZ, our old friend ‘ A 
of California and West Y 
Yellowstone, Mont., 
gives us something to 
think about. He says: “Is it possible that 
geysers and hot springs bring up somé 
chemical that tends to make the 
grow large? Quite a number of the great 
trout-fishing regions of the world are 
districts of thermal activity—hot spring 
and geysers. Consider the Yellowstone 
the streams of the upper end of the 
Owens Valley’ in the shadows of thé 
Sierra Nevadas, and the district around 
Reno. They all grow large fish. Then 
look at Florida. That state produce 
royal bass, and the fresh water of Flor 
ida reeks with sulphur which is found 
in hot springs 

“Outside of our own country, New 
Zealand has about the greatest fishing 
to be found anywhere, and the fishing 
country is said to be dotted with hot 
springs and what they call ‘geezers 
Parts of Chile produce wallopers, a 
does Patagonia, and in these places als 
are found many hot springs. No doubt 
their waters drain into the waters where 
the big trout live. 

“All the hot springs I personally know 
have more or less sulphur in the wate! 
You know the nauseating smell whic! 
comes from some of the spring ar 
fumaroles along the Firehole Rive 
in the Yellowstone. You also know 
the Firehole grows big trout and lots 
them. Do you think that possibly there 
may be some chemical common to a 
hot springs and geysers that account 
for this, or is it simply coincidence? 

Well, Don Martinez, I think as you 
do, know the waters you speak of nd 
don’t know any more about it than } 
do. Perhaps some reader can give 
scientific explanation. 

It is easy to skin a fish. You'll need 
sharp-pointed knife. Cut the skin fron 
the posterior extremity of the back 
along the whole length to the base of 
the head, cutting on both sides of the 
dorsal fin. Also, cut entirely around a 
the base of the head. Then take the fisl 
firmly by the head with your left hand 
if right-handed—and with the right 
hand take hold of the skin of the bacl 


near the head. Now first on one sid¢ 
and then on the other, peel each sid¢ 
toward the tail. This will take off 

of the fins. Make incisions on each sidé 
of the dorsal fin and pull it out, then cut 
or pull out the remaining fins. Cut off 


the head, and you have a solid 
meat to grace the frying pan 


When bass aren’t taking your minnow 
baié very well, try using two n one 
hook. Be sure the hook has a bite wide 
enough so that the barb won't be co 
ered by the extra-large bait. The mil 
nows can be hooked through the lips o1 


through the tails. Sometimes 
works best, sometimes the othe 


ee « 
Of all the fishes the tomcod puts u}] 

the poorest apology of a fight. If, u 

known to me, there is another fish tl 
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resists less, then the angler would never 
know he had one on because that often 
happens when catching tommies. Most 
minnows pull better. However, the tom- 
cod is an excellent panfish, and so is 
much sought after by fishermen of the 
Atlantic seacoast in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton and New York. 

Silkworm gut is really not the gut of 
the worm but the substance which the 
worm would spin into silk in the ordi- 
nary course of nature. To get the gut, 
the worm is immersed in a weak acid 
a few days before it would begin to spin, 
and left there to soak for about 18 
hours. Then it is opened, and the sub- 
stance taken from it. 

While trout dry-fly patterns are legion, 
and many are particularly good in cer- 
tain places and under certain conditions, 
the following are good at all times and 
in all waters. They are Black Gnat, Blue 
Quill, Cahill, Brown Bivisible, Ginger 
Quill, Royal Coachman, Badger Bivisible, 
and Gray Hackle. This is a good list for 
the beginner to start with, getting sizes 
10, 12, and 14. But don’t think you'll 
never need other patterns, especially if 
you fish waters in areas far apart. Some- 
times you'll also need midgets—the 
smallest dry flies you possibly can buy. 
Often even these are too large. 

Some believe that bright flies are best 
for dark days and dark flies for bright 
days. My experience has been different. 
While I seldom use very bright flies, 
I do find that a brown or ginger fly is 
consistently better on bright days, while 
a blue-gray fly is usually best on dark 
days. 

Fish that have been pounded hard by 
fishermen often fall for a surface fly or 
lure when a sunken artificial fails. The 
reason is simple. The surface fly cannot 
be seen so plainly as a sunken fly. Thus 
the fish are less likely to recognize it 
for the fraud it is 

When a bass jumps with a heavy lure 
in its mouth, it is quite likely to throw 
it unless pressure is exerted by quick 
action of the rod. On the other hand, 
when a bass jumps with a fly he can’t 
throw it so easily because it hasn’t the 
weight, and if the barb has been driven 
home the fly will stay set. If, however, 
you are using a light leader, and lift the 
rod to give pressure when the fish 
jumps, you're liable to have a break. The 
thing to do in this case is to lower the 
rod during the jump to ease the strain. 

Large lures aren't always necessary 
when fishing for muskies. However, be 
sure the hooks on small lures are strong 
ind can stand the punishment that a 
man-size muskie can give 

Both bass and brown trout like to seek 
food in the shallow waters of rivers and 
lakes. Many anglers never fish the shal- 
lows, primarily because the fish are so 
wary when in them. However, when you 
see fish feeding where they show their 
lorsal fins above the surface, or when 
their movements are plainly marked by 
pronounced V’s on the water, then you 
may be sure you are observing fish that 
can be taken if you can put the fly over 
them without scaring them 

Wall-eye pike, like all the perch fam- 
ily, travel and feed in schools. Where 
you find one, you'll always find more. 
While this fish usually is found in water 
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When A Vank of 
the Tanks Dreams 
of Fun... 


Between the crash and thunder of battles, 
a Yank tank crew member may upon 
occasion wing his memory back home to 
the fun-filled quiet of his favorite fishing 
hole. 


What a contrast? Yet a contrast that ha 
significance . a significance that will be 


made crystal clear to all fishermen in 








new and improved BRISTOL fishing 


rods immediately the war is won. Here’s 


the explanation: 


Quickly, after the war’s outbreak, the 
pioneering experience that had made 
BRISTOL steel fishing rods famous was 
turned into the fabrication cf battle ma- 
terials among which are radio antennae 
for our fighting tanks. 


Today, from this tank antennae manu- 
facture, BRISTOL is acquiring in turn 
new skills, new abilities for the postwar 
production of even better fishing rods... 
BRISTOL fishing rods that will set 
brand new standards of perfection to add 
to your fishing fun after victory. 


ristol 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
BRISTOL, 





CONNECTICUT 


PEACETIME PRODUCTS —FISHING RODS, LINES, REELS, GOLF CLUBS 
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brandt's Hints . . . tells about 
spinners and flies and how to use ‘em 
Jfor all kinds of fishing. Go 
from folks who know. Not x 
in it, 


HILDEBRAND 





ez 





w- Ask for your copy of Hilde- 


dry line 
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Your copy FREE. Address — 














“Call me a tenderfoot if you like... T’ll admit it. 
Lived in the city all my life... 
for more years than I can remember. Sure I love 
the outdoors . .. break away for a week of fishin’ 
or huntin’ whenever I can. But when I go... Igo 
in comfort . ..in a Red Head outfit.” 

For over twenty years Red Head has served the 
in-and-out outdoorsman ,..the city born and bred 


chained to a desk 


sportsman who prefers roughing it in comfort . .. 
whose outfit is usually the envy of every hardy 
mountaineer, lumberjack, or what-not. Take Red 
Hlead Sport Shirts .. 
and style well dressed men demand . . . plus 
fullroomy comfort designed to cushion the bumps 


. they’ve got all the snap 


of roughing it. 

Right now, of course, Uncle Sam has first call 
on the fine fabrics that go into the making of 
Red Head Sport Shirts . . 
today and put Red Head Sport Shirts on the top 
of your post-war shopping list. 


RED HEAD” 


. so buy war bonds 


SPORT SHIRTS 





OGANSPORT612High St. INDIANA 





|} of moderate depth—say from 25 to 30 ft. 


on occasion it will forage in the shal- 
low waters of eddies and bays. 

As long as trout don't bleed when you 
unhook them, they usually will live 


|} when returned to the water. There are 


many excuses made for not returning 
fish after they are caught, the one prin- 
cipally given being that the fish will die 
anyway. 

However, I wonder if this putting back 
the fish is the best practice? Several 
times I’ve expressed my doubt as to 
whether putting back the small 
and keeping the big is a good way to 
improve our fishing. I’ve seen a few good 
streams go bad under such a system, de- 
spite the fact that no small fish were 
kept; the average size of the fish getting 
steadily smaller instead of larger. Wyo- 
ming has no length minimum for game 
fish. The following letter from Major 
Ronald Shaw bears upon this point: 

“Mrs. Shaw and I are en route to Fort 
Riley, Kans. We had a short leave and 
decided to try Snowy Range in Wyo- 
ming. Of course, you are familiar with 
the Medicine Bow country and know 
how plentiful are the lakes. We fished 


ones 


| only one, and took a great many brook 
| trout. Our best success was on a spinner- 


and-Coachman-fly combination. My best 
experience was with brown trout on the 
Little Laramie, at Olsen’s ranch. Few 
anglers out there use dry flies to any 
extent and it seemed too early for them, 
but I used the Eastern methods which 
you have done more to establish than 
any other person. With a Dark Hendrick- 
son, tied with dark Andalusian hackle, 
mandarin wings and tail, and tan fox 
fur body, I took 18 brown trout all of 
good size. A wet-fly man had one fish 
2 in. larger than my best. Several fisher- 
men told me the fish there always run 
a good size, and many are taken of 3 lb. 
or more. While I did not see any wet-fly 
fishermen with as many fish as I had, 
what they did have were really nice. 
“This leads to an interesting specula- 
tion. I fished the Little Laramie some 
years ago, and the brown trout there 


No. | 
Deep Running 
Hawaiian Wiggler $1.10 


angling for bass for 38 
Fishing Editor, 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Contains all the latest dope on my family of 
Hawaiian Wigglers and Jitterbug, famous surface 


4 bait. 


FRED ARBOGAST e402North St., Akron 3, Ohio 



















Dear Fred: “I thought you would be interested in 
this string of bass I took one afternoon out of 
Grand Lake near Grove with your deep running 
No. 1 Hawaiian Wiggler. 

I was the first angler to try out the Wiggler ir 
Grand Lake. I to 
times 
around lure 


‘k my limit of ten bass sever: 
Hawaiian Wiggler is the best 
used and I have been 
years.”—O. E. Butler, 
Grove (Okla.) Sun. 


with it. 
I have evet 


averaged about the same size as in New 
York, with plenty of 8-in. fish. About 
two years before, Wyoming had enacted 
a law which placed no size limit on fish. 
I fished the stream again after an i! 
terval of 11 years, during which time 
the regulation was in effect, and the fish 
averaged at least 4 in. longer, and con- 
siderably heavier. Has not the Wyoming 
system worked to weed out the small 
runty fish and, by not having them re 
turned to the stream, prevented the 
propagation of a dwarfed race? Ce 
tainly the average on this recent trip 
was 12 in. instead of the 8 in. several 
years ago.” 
. . . 

W. A. Chatto wrote, in Scenes and 
Recollections of Fly Fishing: “After all 
has been said and sung on the subject 
of angling, I am confident that much 
more depends on the disposition of the 
trout to take the bait than on any fan 
cied excellence in the fly to tempt the 
fish to seize it as a dainty—a knowledge 
of the places where fish are likely to 
haunt and a dexterous management of 
the rod and fly perform the rest.” 

Any fisherman must indorse this state 
ment. I believe we are more inclined to 
place confidence in a fly or lure than we 
are in our own knowledge and _ skill 
This is bad. I don’t mean that you need 
only one lure, but I do say that you 
probably could do better with only one 
lure if you know how, when, and where 
to present it than you could with 100 
lures using the by gosh and by guess 
method. 

a. 

A correspondent has asked about the 
merits of a line dressing made from a 
mixture of petroleum jelly and beeswax. 
He said he knew of one man who used 
it with excellent results. However, he 
was afraid to try it on his own high 
quality line without further investiga- 
tion. 

I have never tried this mixture, and 
would hesitate using it on my own lines 
now they are so precious. My thought is 
that the beeswax in the mixture would 
probably make the line sticky, and 


Pa 











Salting Fish to Keep 





RACTICALLY every rural family in 
tidewater Maryland and Virginia 
salts down its winter supply of trout, 
shad, herring, rock or striped bass, and 
croakers. Their method seems never to 


fail, and makes the fish exceptionally 
tasty. Surplus fish from large catches, 


ind fish bought from commercial fisher- 
men when heavy runs make prices low, 
can be put up in this simple way 
therefore cause trouble when casting. 
Perhaps some of our readers have tried 
this mixture and will give us some in- 
formation. 


ready for 
season; to 


Now is a good time to get 
the opening of that trout 


inspect leaders and hooks; to see that 
you have the streamers and bucktails 
you’ll be wanting. Polish up spinners 
ind sharpen dull hooks. Going over 


old tackle is a deep pleasure in itself. 
Nearly everything you handle will bring 
to mind some fond fishing memory of 
the past. 


When you tie any sort of knot in a 
line it automatically reduces the testing 
strength at that point. This reduction 
varies, but based on an average taken 
from many tests it runs around 4 lb. In 
ther words, your brand-new 18-lb.-test 
ne will actually test only about 14 Ib. 

the knot. 


While the primary purpose of a fly reel 
to hold line, it should have a good 
ough quality to stay in working order 
der usage. Large fish are likely to be 
st if not played on the reel and, while 
st hooked fish may be handled safely 
stripping the line, there always are 
nes when the reel should be used for 
is job. In fact, anglers should make 
i point to practice playing fish on the 
ngle-action fly reel. Ability to do this 
ll may someday be the deciding factor 
landing your prize fish BR. B 








Fill a large wooden bucket with water 
and let stand until the bucket has swol- 
len tight. Scale fish (1 to 1% lb. is the 
preferred size). Remove heads but leave 
tails on. Clean by slitting all the way 
down the back alongside the dorsal fin 
Wash thoroughly, and be sure to remove 
all blood from 

Place a full inch of cheap common salt 
in the bottom of the empty bucket. Then 
put in a layer of fish—flesh side up and 
opened out Sprinkle generously with 
salt, then add another layer of fish. Con- 
tinue with alternate layers of salt and 
fish until bucket is three fourths full 
Finish off with enough salt to more 
than cover the top layer of fish. Cover 
bucket with a lid to keep out dust, and 
store in a cool place. The brine that will 
form can be dipped off or permitted to 
remain— it seem to make any 
difference 

Later, when 


along the backbone. 


does not 


you want to use the fish 


take out only as many as are needed 
for a meal Soak overnight in clear 
water. Wipe dry, and broil, fry, or boil 


in a small amount of water. Only a few 
minutes of cooking will be required 
Serve with drippings or melted 
butter. Prepared in any of these three 
ways, salt fish makes a delicious break 
fast dish 

For other meals, 
bones after boiling and serve on toast 
with cream sauce. Another favorite dish 
in the tidewater country is prepared by 
adding an equal amount of mashed po- 
tatoes to the boiled and flaked salt fish 
Mix with an egg and a chopped onion, 
pepper to taste, mold into cakes, and fry 
in hot fat.—J. A. Emmett 


bacon 


flake flesh from 


Red-meated Salmonidae 


OTH trout and salmon anglers have 

noticed that their catch may contain 
some fish with white flesh, while others 
have pink, reddish, or apricot-colored 
meat. The theory has been that fish with 
tinted meat have been feeding on shell- 
fish. Furthermore, this tinted flesh is 
supposed to have a superior flavor. 

However, E. E. Prince, Commissioner 
of Fisheries for Canada, in a paper read 
before the American Fisheries Society, 
challenges these beliefs. Heredity is the 
factor, he claims, and the hereditary fac- 
tor is due to the colored material in the 
yolk of the egg from which the fish de- 
veloped. 

“This colored material,” he 
unessential; it persists as ‘oil drops’ until 
a later stage in the early life of the fish, 
and is not used up as the other contents 
of the egg are; but finally it passes into 
the body and is found in the 
form of very minute bright red bodies, 
seated in the cement substance of the 
individual fibrillae of the great lateral 
muscles. That these colored bodies are 
absent in some fish, and present in others 


says, “is 


tissues 


of the same species, demonstrates that 
they are not vitally essential 

“While, therefore, a salmon or trout 
with pale flesh or white flesh is by no 


means inferior, yet popular taste gives 
the bright orange-colored meat the pref 
erence. Hence the necessity of breeding 
from red-meated fish and rejecting those 
which are not The forme: 
produce the red or orange-colored eggs 
from which the desirable red-meated 
salmon or trout can alone be hatched.’ 


red-meated 
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STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children 

Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy 

Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuousand sanitary. Nostitf 
springs or hard pads. No salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or byagents. Write today for full information and 
Free Book on Rupture. All correspondencecontidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 154-C State St., Marshall, Mich. 





C. E. Brooks, Inventor 
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T HAD BEEN one of those sunless 

stormy days that make a fellow wish 

he had saved enough money to go 

south for the winter—if he could spare 
the time and there were no restrictions 
on travel. So when Vic phoned and in- 
vited me over for the evening I ac- 
cepted quickly. We had made several 
camping trips together, and I looked 
forward to rehashing the good times we 
had had on the trail. 

But Vic’s last remark puzzled me. 
“We'll practice outdoor cooking,” he 
said, and then he hung up before I could 
ask questions. I knew Vic had a brick 
fireplace in his backyard where he 
cooked picnic meals in the summer. But 
though he was a toughened sportsman, 
I just couldn’t picture him puttering 
around in the open with two feet of snow 
on the ground and the thermometer 
close to zero. 

When Vic opened the door he was 
wearing his old khaki camp suit and his 
homemade moccasins. There was a black 
smudge on one cheek, and I thought I 
smelled wood smoke, but I didn’t really 
catch on until I got into the house. What 
I hadn't remembered was that Vic also 
had a fireplace in his living room—and 
a dandy wood fire was burning in it 
now. Spread out before the blaze were 
objects that brought memories of pine 
hills and rough water, dim trails over 
leaf-carpeted ground, and the savage 
lunges of fighting fish. 

There was Vic's reflector oven, his 
aluminum cooking kit, his two sleeping 
bags, and the camp ax with the home- 
made handle we'd put in last summer. 
There were several food bags with their 
tops opened out, some slices of bacon on 
one camp plate, and four fish steaks on 
another. All this lay on a tarp spread 
over the rug—a concession, I thought, to 
the neatness of Mrs. Vic. 

“Every week I cook one meal over the 
fireplace,” Vic explained. “It’s a lot of 
fun and good practice too. I’ve always 
been weak on baking, so tonight I'll have 
another try at making bannock, while 
you fry the fish.and make coffee.” 


E HAD wired a piece of iron pipe 

across the tops of the two tall fire- 
place andirons. I filled the coffeepot 
three fourths full of cold water, dropped 
in one of the small cloth sacks contain- 
ing 4 dessert spoons of ground coffee 
that we always take along on our camp- 
ing trips, and hung the pot to the pipe 
with a stiff S-shaped wire hook. 

Vic mixed his bannock dough. A com- 
mon recipe for camp biscuits and bread 
is-1 cup flour, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, and % teaspoon salt for each camp- 


er to be fed, but bannock needs a little 
different mixture. 


Failures in making it 


iving Outdoors—at Home 


are usually caused by not enough baking 
powder and too much liquid. So, to his 
2 cups of flour, Vic added 5 level tea- 
spoons of baking powder and just enough 
liquid to make a rather dry dough. The 
liquid was water and powdered milk, 
mixed early that morning so it would 
have plenty of time to dissolve. Pre- 
pared in advance, powdered milk blends 
nicely and tastes very much like the 
fresh product. 


HE fireplace was only of medium 

width but there was plenty of room 
for both of us to work. Vic set his re- 
flector oven to the right, while I raked 
out some coals on the left and set the 
bacon-filled skillet atop them. Bacon 
shouldn't be cooked over a flame, for 
then it fries too fast to be good, is liable 
to burn, and the grease inside the skillet 
may catch fire and cause trouble. The 
bannock loaf was browned on both sides 
in a little grease before it went into the 
oven. When the bacon was cooked I laid 
the slices on top of the baking bread to 
keep warm. 

The fish steaks I cooked next came 
from the market, of course, and had been 
shipped in frozen, but they tasted swell. 
When the coffee had simmered six 
minutes I took it down from the pipe 
crane and set it close to the fire. We ate 
leaning back on the air-inflated sleeping 
bags, just as we do in camp, and finished 
up with nuts and apples. 

Then Vic got out a couple of bait rods 
that needed new silk winding, and as we 
worked on them, with the flames of the 
fire leaping up the chimney, it wasn’t 








hard to imagine that we were in front 
of our tent, with a tall spruce on either 
side and the deep swift river out beyond 

Practicing outdoor cookery in _ the 
house is one thing you can do in the 
winter to make yourself a better camper, 
and to help pass the time. You don't 
necessarily need a fireplace, either; you 
can learn many useful lessons on the 
regular kitchen stove. One of them is 
how much food to prepare to serve a 
specified number of campers. This is 
important, with so much of our food 
being rationed. It also helps you avoid 
waste—left-over amounts are always dif- 
ficult to handle without proper refriger- 
ation and storage space, especially when 
the camp is moved daily. And if you 
know just how much food to prepar: 
for each person for each meal, it be- 
comes a simple problem in multiplica- 
tion to work out a complete grub list 
for any planned trip. 

Besides learning how much of any Cer- 
tain food should be prepared, you can 
learn how to cook it so it tastes best 
Standard recipes occasionally have to be 
changed slightly to meet camp require- 
ments. You'll only need a few, but now 
is the time to collect them. Recipes 
typed on stiff paper and varnished with 


clear lacquer will stand the rigors of 
camp use well. 
When practicing camp cookery at 


home you should use the same utensils 
and the same foodstuffs you carry on 
the trail. If you have a fireplace you 
might concentrate on baking, which is 
usually the hardest way to prepare food 
in camp. Learn to handle a reflector 


"Too bad we didn't bring some food 
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“One moment, please... there’s someone on the wire 





oven so the food is not burned on the 
outside and raw in the center. You can 
also practice baking with a pair of shal- 
low pans. To do this, put the bread 
dough in one pan, which has been heav- 
ily greased, set it on coals, invert the 
other pan over it, and heap coals on top. 
The coals beneath the bottom pan 
should be mixed with ashes, otherwise 
they may burn your bread through the 
thin metal. 

Campers lacking regular baking uten- 
sils often bake on a hot stone set before 
the fire. The stone is heated like a grid- 
lle, and the dough laid on top. Cover 
with a pan, or with a thin layer of ashes 
vhich can be flaked off when the bread 
s done. 

If you want a real treat some winter 
vening, grease a few wrap 
ingly in oiled paper, and bury in an old 
iil filled with damp sand (I know 
impers who store up some sand in the 
ellar each fall just for this purpose.) 
et the pail several inches from the fire- 
ace flames and turn it often, so all 
des are heated. The potatoes will be 
leliciously done in about 40 minutes. 

Brushing up on the use of a compass 
another way to make yourself a more 
cilled outdoorsman. When you go for 
hike, lay your course by the instru- 
ent. Use it to check directions, and 
irn to estimate distances by pacing 
em off. The real test comes later when 
uu turn around and attempt to retrace 
uur way back by compass alone. If 
uu end up a considerable distance from 
uur starting point, you'll appreciate 
ww important it is to know your com- 
iss, and to be able to use it in the 
vilderness 
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First aid is another subject you might 
brush up on in the off-season camping 
months. You can study first-aid booklets 
and memorize the treatment for ills and 
accidents likely to occur while camping 
The list would include minor cuts and 
burns, as well as the more serious acci- 
dents like heat prostration and drown- 
ing. Red Cross chapters conduct first-aid 
classes periodically, as do many manu- 
facturing concerns. If you have an op 
portunity to attend, by all means so d¢ 

Zero temperature and drifted 
shouldn’t prevent you from keeping ir 
good physical condition, and ready for 
the strenuous exercises of hiking or ca- 
noeing or packing next summer Lon; 
walks will keep your feet and leg mus 
cles in trim. (You could even break i 
that new pair of shoes you expect t 


wear the next time you go camping 


Snow 


Regular exercise is much wiser and 
more effective than brief concentrated 
efforts a week or two before vou leave 


for the trail. You can’t harden up mu 
cles and improve your wind in so short 
a time 
now will enable you to astonish the gangs 
next June by the ease with which you 
tote 1 60-lb 
18-ft. canoe around 

And you will want to buy 
bonds during these shut-in month Why 
not earmark one to finance some future 


Some time nd effort expended 


pack, and sling that big 


extra wal 


camping trip, and another to buy equip 


ment you select after some pleasant 


evening tudy of the manufacture! 


lists 


A friend of mine has a folder contai 


ing ten pockets, each labeled with some 
specific plan. One pocket holds the bond 
that will buy a new tent inother the 


Pane 9 Onrrnaare TIE 


Cells for field telephone 
units 
civilian supply, so please 
use yours carefully. 

Are you buying all the 
War Bonds you can as often 


as you can? 


“Ignitor are 
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Eveready Batteries 


_ 


Right now the armed 


forces are using much of | — 


~ 
| MM Temi a: is wacate® 





production of 
eready” No. 6 Dry 


That limits the 


words “Eveready and 
registered 


trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc, 


EVEREAD 


TRADE-MARK 


collateral to cover a new shotgun. Others 
ire marked “Pheasant Hunt in So. Da- 
kota” and “Deer Hunt in Maine.” This 
man says he gets almost as many thrills 
watching the pockets fill up as he ex- 
pects to have when his dreams come 
true Why don’t you do the same?— 
Vaurice H Decker. 
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Storing Camp Equipment 


NE WAY to make your camping 
equipment last as long as possible is 
store it properly when it’s not being 
used. Some years ago I ruined a rather 
full-length air mattress be- 
cause I rolled it up tight and stored it 
in a hot attic. The rubber turned hard 


nd sticky and developed pinhole leaks. 
That mattress should have been left un- 
folded, partly filled with air so top and 


bottom wouldn’t come in contact, and 
room A little 
harm rubber but, in 
the case of a rubber bed, the cloth cover 


hould be removed and put away in a 


ther placed in cool 


dampne doesn't 


I I Ce 

Camp equipment should be put in 
hape for storage a soon as the season 
over nd not just chucked in a cor- 
el but if you've been remiss in this, 
here are some hints on how to make up 

for ost time 
As soon as you finish using any camp 
equipment made of rubber, clean the 
utside surface and apply a mixture of 
1 part glycerin and 3 parts grain alcohol. 


[his is an excellent preservative for rub- 
é imply rub it on with a rag 
ind, 10 or 15 minutes later, wipe off any 


urplu Leal rubber articles should 
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V4 I. a soldier's sleeping bag 

weight and bulk must be reduced to the very mini- 
mum without sacrificing warmth and comfort. When 
your sporting goods dealer shows you the ofter-war 
Ta-Pat-Co you'll see how completely it fills these 
requirements for our fighting forces. And of course 
you'll immediately want to add one of these lighter, 
warmer, more compact sleeping bags to your out- 
door sports equipment. 








THE AMERICAN PAD AND TEXTILE COMPANY | 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 


in peace and in war the leading manufacturer of 
Sleeping Bags and Life-Save Equipment 





* JUNGLE FIGHTER GETS | 


BIG ORAY wis 


yu fellows may have made the Fold- 
ing oo for use in the jungles of 
New Guinea, but I have found it to be 


the best tool I have ever used for general 
utility and trimming right here in the 
woods of New York State. It is standard 
equipment with me.” 


_ 100 Lal The C 
FOLDING MACHETE! 
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LITTLE VALLEY, NEW 


YORK 





BIG VALUE 
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SLEEPING 





Tens of 
Thousands 
in the Army 
features give our fighting 

comfort Strong water- 


Hard to get— S 

Worth Waiting for 
Sun Brand exclusive 

men extra warmth and 






proof duck, wool-filled and closely quilted. Ex- 
tra weatherstrip covers fasteners and snaps 
down under bag to keep out damp and cold. Rolls 


up neatly into large canopy top. See your dealer 


he may be able to serve you now 





be patched before storing—while you re- 
member about the holes, and where they 
are. You might forget both, if you wait 
until you again need the equipment. 

Make sure your tent is dry before put- 
ting it away. Brush clean, repair any 
leaks, roll loosely (never fold in hard 
creases), and sling it over a pair of raft- 
ers or horizontal ropes strung up in a 
garage or unused room. Don’t store a 
tent in a hot damp place. Heat sof- 
tens the waterproofing and makes the 
cloth greasy. Dampness causes mildew 
which destroys both the strength and 
appearance of the fabric. 

Before laying away your cooking kit, 
scour each article inside and out, and 
examine it for leaks. Small holes appear 
unexpectedly in light-gauge metal. 
Patching kits can be purchased at dime 
stores—a combination of tiny bolt, wash- 
er, and gasket that seals small holes and 
gives the utensil extra life. If some of 
your cooking equipment is made of sheet 


steel, grease thoroughly to prevent rust- 
ing. Such ware, if unprotected, can rust 
badly in a surprisingly short time. 


Grease head of your ax and store it in 
a cool place. A hot room may cause the 
wood handle to shrink and loosen pre- 
maturely. Grease knife blades to keep 
them bright and shiny. Clean the small 


food bags, wiping out dust inside and 
washing the exterior with soap and 
water to remove soot and grease. Dry 
the bags and put in a dry place. 


Camp clothes should be cleaned before 


they are laid away. Dirt rots fabric, and 
grease spots attract moths. If the gar- 
ments are wool or part wool, spray 
them with one of the mothproofing com- 
pounds sold by all drug stores. One 
spraying will suffice for the season, and 
the job is a quick, easy one. Wool camp 


blankets should be handled in the same 
way, as should down or wool-filled sleep- 
ing bags and down-insulated vests. Be 
sure, however, that the spray doesn’t af- 
fect the water-resisting property of the 
sleeping-bag cover. Unless guaranteed 
not to do this, don’t apply spray; instead, 


pack the cover in a tight bag or box, 
along with a liberal quantity of moth 
flakes 

Clean boots, shoes, and other leather 
articles with saddle soap, then oil liber- 
ally with a vegetable or animal oil. 
They'll be soft, clean, and strong when 


you need them again, instead of dry and 
stiff and white with mildew, as neglected 
leather equipment often becomes. 


|| — but 


EAVERS have long been held in high 


esteem as selective loggers, construc- 


The contributor of this 
it along only 


passing 


tion engineers, and soil conserva- 
tionists. But Tom Merchant and Al 
Weston, Forest Service workers, claim 


to have discovered a brand-new accom- 
plishment of these industrious little fur 
bearers 

It seems that the government has been 
building a fine new bridge at Big River 
in the Deschutes National Forest, Ore- 
gon; and to prevent freezing during the 
cold weather, fires were built at the 
water’s edge around the newly poured 
concrete abutments. Later the engineers 
decided that the concrete had set, and 
the fires were permitted to die 


down. 









Another good idea is to keep the 
ing outfit all together. Then, should y 
want to make a quick trip on short 1 
tice, you won’t waste time, and try y« 
wife’s patience, tearing the house ins 
out in a frantic effort to locate some 
the harder-to-find pieces.—M. H. D. 


Useful Toboggan 


LTHOUGH the flat-bottom, runnerl 
toboggan sled was reputedly invent 





cam p- 


u 


s 


several centuries ago by the Algonqui: 


Indians, it has never been excelled 
any other device for hauling loads 
snow not broken by path or trail. Y 


can pull a toboggan behind you over any 


kind of ground that permits you 
travel on snowshoes. Its flat bott 
won’t cut down into light snow ever 


when loaded. You can haul three to fi 


times as much as you can pack on y 
back, and do it more easily. 
Hunting camps usually have a f 
toboggans to haul in dead game <« 
snow-covered ground. Campers use 
toboggan to haul equipment 
plies and to bring fuel from the 
to tent or cabin. Trappers 
supplies to their shelter stations, bi 


and sup- 
woods 
pack out 


at intervals on long strings of traps anc 


deadfalls. 


Dogs or men furnish the mo- 


ile 


length 


Le 


tive power. Almost any problem 
winter transportation over unbrok¢ 
trails that’s encountered by sportsm 
can be solved by this handy sled 

The genuine Indian toboggan is 3 in 
narrower at front and rear than at the 
center. This makes it easier to han 
among trees and rocks. The 
runs from 6 to 8 ft., width at center 
or 14 in. 

Commercial toboggans are lar: 
about 18 in. and from 4 to 12 ft. lor 


The longer sizes are intended more 
coasting than for wilderness 
tation, however, and the 
a sled 5 or 6 ft. long more convenient 
handle. It carries as much weight 
he should attempt to pull, anyway. 


‘ 


transp¢ 
woodsman find 


its 


Toboggans are easily loaded. Pa 
your supplies in canvas bags, and las 
these securely in place. Load the fri 
end first, with most of the weight thers 
to make the sled easier to manage. Ther 
pull a tarp over the stuff and tie 
edges fast. You can’t lose equipment 
now, even if the toboggan turns ove! 


occurrence considering 
-M. H. D. 


unlikely 
center of gravity. 


its 


little story makes ty 


because he enjoyed it 


no claim to 


and thinks others w 


The next night the weather tur: 
bitterly cold, and along about 10 o’cl 
Merchant and Weston noticed that 
fires, instead of being nearly out, w 
burning brighter than ever. So 
two men decided it was high time 
investigate. 

Well, the veracity of the U.S. Fo 
Service is at stake on this one and 
can believe it or not, say the forest: 
But there at the water’s edge they fi 
three beavers—and all as busy as be 
ers are expected to be—cutting logs 


piling them on the fire. Moreover, t! 


were fanning the flames with their 
tails. Yes, it was mighty cold that nig 
W. W. Wheatly. 


4! 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Spicy Rabbit Stew 


If toward the end of the long rabbit- 
shooting season your family has tired of 
their meat, try this recipe. It is an old 
one but still mighty good. Cut a rabbit 
into six serving pieces and cover with 
the following mixture: 


3 cups vinegar 

2 cups water 

1% cup sugar 

1 sliced onion 

2 tsp. salt 

1% tsp. pepper 

1 tsp. pickling spices 
2 bay leaves 


Set in a cold place and let pickle for 
two days. Then drain meat, dredge with 
flour, and brown on all sides in hot fat. 
When brown, slowly add 1 cup of the 
spiced vinegar in which meat was 
pickled, cover frying pan, and simmer 
ibout 3 hour or until perfectly tender. 
Add a little flour and water to thicken 
liquid into gravy, add 1 tsp. Worcester- 
shire sauce, and serve. One_ rabbit 
serves four or five persons. 


Broiled Duck 


Try this with some of the wildfowl you 


have saved over in a freezing locker. 
Young mallards are preferred. Split 
ducks down the back and open out. 


Truss with wooden skewers to hold the 


halves flat. Rub with salt and pepper, 
lay skin-side down on the broiler rack, 
and cover with slices of bacon. Broil 


under moderate heat (about 350 degrees 
F.). Turn once. Avoid overcooking. 
Serve with a sauce made with equal 
parts of melted butter and lemon juice, 
ind a little chopped parsley. One pound 
if duck is considered a serving portion 


Buckwheat Cakes 


I don’t know a better way to fortify 
yourself against cold weather than to sit 
down to a stack of steaming-hot buck- 
wheat cakes. And the old-fashioned 
east recipe gives a different zest to this 


tvpical American breakfast dish. 
1 cake yeast 
2 qt. warm water 


1 tsp. salt 
16 tsp. baking soda 
Buckwheat flour 


Set your batter the night before by 
issolving yeast in the warm water. Stir 
enough buckwheat flour to make a 
thick batter, add salt, and beat thorough- 
In the morning add % tsp. baking 
oda dissolved in a little water. If 
hatter is too thick, add cold water to 





Fsces snow to sunshine 
there is no Closed season for 
Good Pictures. To your soldier 
or sailor doing his duty “over 
there” your pictures are the 
visual symbols of the things 
he loves. 

Take each picture carefully. 
Preserve your present equip- 
ment, save vital film and make 
each picture a Good Picture. 
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Dept. O. 


Good Pictures 
s 56-page booklet is published 
Argus to help solve the prob- 
exposures, lens, films, 
Get your copy by sending 25c 
Argus, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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ONAL INDUSTRIES 








bring to the proper consistency For 
brown cakes put in 1 tbsp. sugar 
Chicken-Pineapple Salad 

Salads are as necessary for health and 


balanced meals in winter as they are ir 
summer, so don’t let up them 
Here is a good one. 


on now. 


2 cups cold cooked chicken 
1 cup finely chopped celery 

cup chopped green pepper 
1 cup canned pineapple 


Cut chicken in small pieces, mix with 
celery and pepper, and marinate in 
French dressing for an hour 
mix with mayonnaise, and add pineapple 
cut in small chunks. Serve cold on 
lettuce leaves. This recipe serves four 
LIFE 
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Drain, 


- , 
iry this 


of any 


Dutch 


big-game 


Steak 


flank 
You 


Dutch-oven 


of beef or 
will need 


with rump or 


animal. 


oven or a heavy covered skillet. 
2 lb. meat 
lb. suet 


potatog S 


carrots 


stalk celery 
ilt, pepper, parsley 


Dust the meat with flour and brown in 


hot suet 


30 minutes 


chop on 
lay all ¢ 
for 
boiling 


abo 


. Then cover and cook slowly for 
Slice potatoes and carrots, 
ion, celery, and parsley fine, and 
yn top of the meat. Cook slowly 
ut 2 hours longer. Add a little 
water if needed.-Don Richards. 
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Winter Tinkering Pays Off 


OST of us have an urge to work 
with our hands, and often find 
that there’s just as much fun in 
tinkering and building things as 
is in making of the finished 
Some boat owners like to construct 
their own craft, others get a kick out of 
“souping up” or even rebuilding their 
motors, and almost aii of us enjoy mak 
ing little additions to our outfits. 
There never was a better time than 
now to build odd of equipment, 
and to make changes in our boats that 
will make them more comfortable, safer, 
or more economical to operate. Critical 
materials are seldom required for such 


there 


job 


use 


pieces 


small projects, and nights and week- 
ends still find most of us with a few 
spare hours that could be spent to ad- 
vantage on our boats 


Before starting work, however, be sure 
that all materials necessary for the job 


are available, and don’t attempt any- 
thing for which you would have to use 
substitutes that are unsuitable. Also, it 
is inadvisable to make major changes 
in the hull itself—-alterations that would 
add considerable weight, or impair the 
strength of the boat's construction. 


Even in normal times such changes are 
rarely satisfactory, and should never be 
undertaken planned by someone 
thoroughly competent 


unless 


Here we are more interested in acces- 
sories and minor alterations, most of 
which are shown in the accompanying 


sketches, than in actual changes in con- 
struction. The seating arrangement of 
many boats, for instance, can be im- 
proved upon-—-for more comfort, easier 
and, sometimes, greater sta- 


handling, 


bility or better performance. Also, it’s 
quite possible that some new arrange- 
ment would actually add to the sturdi- 


ness of your boat; for seats, if properly 
fitted and fastened, help strengthen the 
hull. In considering any such change, 
have in mind your boat’s trim and bal- 
ance; plan the seats so that the boat will 
remain level regardless of the number 
of passengers. Avoid raising the height 
of the seats of stock-built boats. Re- 
member that the lower the live load, the 
more stable the boat. 

For outboard runabouts, a deep stern 
seat witl. side wings, or a stern seat with 
the outer boards carried to the center 
seat, permits a more comfortable steer- 
ing position, and makes it possible for 
the operator to shift his weight slightly 


forward for better trim when cruising 
alone. Boats with narrow sterns that 
tend to drag down under power can 
often be fitted with extended side seats 
of one of the types shown. These seats 
permit the operator to sit even farther 


ahead of the steering handle, particular- 
ly if it is fitted with an extension. 

In prams and very short boats the 
rower must shift well forward when 
there a passenger astern. So a long 
fore-and-aft seat that can be straddled 
often more practical than the usual 
cross seats. Such a seat is easy to build, 
and two of sockets for oarlocks, 
placed along the gunwales, ailow the 
rower to adjust his position at will. 

Central seats can often be widened for 
greater comfort. Two-in. strips, edge- 
nailed to either side of the present seat 
and rounded off, will do the trick. In 
boats of the car-top type, or where the 


is 


1S 


sets 








No matter what the season, you can always find plenty of useful things to do around a boat 
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bow is full, a deep bow seat will 
your passengers additional comf 
Keep i: as low as is practical, and c 
it back either solil or slatted for a « 
ple of feet. This permits sitting w 
down in the boat, with tre stem « 
struction and sides acting as supp¢ 
for the back and shoulders 

Ends of seats should bear snu 
against the side planks, but should 
be actually fastened to them 
weight and strain should be thrown 
fore-and-aft stringers or or cl 
screwed to the planking. In very li; 
boats the cleats should be long eno 


to distribute the load over a consider 


portion of the sides. Deep bow 
stern seats should be slanted 
enough to permit water to run 


When they fit tight against planking or 


holes 


transom, a few drainage 


notches should be cut along their edg: 


j 


Canoes that come from the manuf 
turer with thwarts only, can be fitt 
with seats for an afternoon’s paddling 
with passengers aboard (Kneeli! 


against the original thwarts, thou; 
keeps weight lower and is better for 
rious paddling.) Canoe builders m 
have seats already made up, usually 
the cane-filled type, that bolt bene 
the gunwales. Or it is easy to make 
frame and fit a section of chair-bott 


} 


¢ 


Y 


Y 


1, 


} 


\ 


cane to form the seat part 

Back rests, too, are always hal 
when a canoe is to be used for pleasurt 
paddling, and one wonders why the 
aren't used more aboard other boat 
The usual slatted type, combining 
back rest with a low seat, can ofter 
placed on the floor boards of a sn 
boat to make a comfortable extra 
for fishing. On _ fair-size boats, fu 
length backs can be made to set ato] 
behind regular seats. They should 
slanted back and held by chocks f 


tened inside the hull 


Changes to seats may also include add 


tions to your outfit—-such as flotat 
tanks (not illustrated) of galvanized ir 


shaped to fit or, in these days, rectan: 


lar gallon cans, soldered up, and paint 
to forestall rusting. Such tanks, held 
metal straps beneath the seats, will n 

the hull float higher than it would ot! 


wise should your boat capsize 

A tool drawer can be built to slid 
neath a wide stern seat Fit it wit 
if it’s be left ir I t 


lock the 


to 0a 
make a separate cover that hooks o1 
that it can be carried to and fri If 
seat itself will not keep rain wate: 
of the drawer, fasten a panel of w 
proof material beneath the eat 
through it screw the grooved ide 
the drawer. 
A long narrow tackle bo built t 
beneath a central seat, makes anot 
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useful addition. This too can have a serve nicely. Food and drinks should be and refinishing. Copper tips made from 
separate hook-on top for carrying. kept in a smaller waterproof metal box narrow strips of sheet copper will pre- 

Still another claimant for the space that slips into the larger permanent one. vent the blades from splitting; and oars 
beneath a central seat is a live box or To permit circulation beneath the chest, can be fitted with leather to make row- 
hpait well. With access through a hatch, build it atop three 1 x 1-in. fore-and-aft ing quieter and to hold them in the oar- 
t’s out of the way and can be tied in pieces. locks. Or you may want to make a long 
with the seat construction. It is best to A simple aquaplane similar to that punting paddle for working a hunting 
build water-tight ends onto the box, and shown may enable you to have more fun boat or narrow skiff through marshes 
not attempt to make the sides of the with your outboard runabout. And a or along shallow creeks. Shape a 1 x 4-in. 
boat serve as ends. ladder mounted on the transom, with board of clear ash, spruce, or even tough 

Again, an ice chest can be built in be- closed lower step as a safety feature, pine to the approximate dimensions with 
eath a seat so as to take up the entire will make it easier for anyone to get a rip saw, rough out further with a 
space. Wood sides, rock-wool insulation, aboard after using the aquaplane. sharp hatchet, finish to your liking with 
and an inside lining of galvanized iron Oars and paddles can be made like a drawknife, then scrape and sandpaper. 
or a metal box with soldered seams will new by smoothing off fuzzed-up edges, A lumber dealer’s scrap pile will often 
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L. L. Bean’s Improved 
Revised Book on 

How to Hunt, Fish | 
and Camp 


Hunting, Fishing and 
Camping have been Mr. 
Bean's hobby 
was a boy and his many 
years of varied experi- 





HUNTING 
FISHING 


and 


since he 


CAMPING ences have proved in 
valuable to countless 

By sportsmen and lovers 

L. L. Bean of the great outdoors, 





Throughout the 43 chap- 
found defi- | 


will be 
informa 


useable 


ters 





nite, 
tion for making your hunting, fishing and camping 
trips safer and more successful and enjoyable. 

Since no one should go into the woods without 
being thoroughly familiar the subjects of 
Chapters 3, 13, 14, 15 and 16 of this book, Mr. 
Bean has had these particular chapters printed 
n duplicate so that one set may be removed and 


with 


carried on your person when you go big game 
iunting 

The new IMPROVED REVISED book has 43 
chapters, 114 illustrations on good paper, cloth | 
bound, 108 pages including memorandum pages 
vith headings for making notes on 10 outing | 
trips 
Price $1 Postpaid anywhere in United States or Canada 


Send for free 16 page prospectus 


L. L. Bean, Inc. Freeport 39, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 








SAILBOATS ROWBOATS 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


OuTBOAROS- 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 








NEED A PROPELLER?} 


a 
eto keep your outboard or boat run- 
Suing in "44? Tell us exactly what you need 
and through our national pro 

§ Peller registration service we can probably help 
@ you get it. Also list with us any propeller, used 
e@eor new, you want to There's no |} 
@ charge whatsoever for this service. 
$ PERFECT RECONDITIONING of all 

types of propellers is available at our factory 
service stations. Name of nearest on request. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CO., Dept. 0-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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yield odd pieces of expensive or other- 
wise suitable wood that make you itch 
to work them up into something. Cleats 


can be made of seasoned locust or oak 
which, if correctly proportioned, will be 
strong the ordinary galvanized 
ones, and better looking. Lifting handles 
for a transom, a flagpole socket, chock 
or bow fittings for the anchor line, and 
many other handy gadgets can be made 
from seasoned hardwoods. When fin- 
ished, they should be boiled in linseed 
oil for a short time to harden and pre- 
vent splitting. Longer strips of good- 
looking woods can often be used for new 


as as 


trim about the hull. Replacing worn 
gunwale strips, for example, with new 
ones varnished bright, will give an old 
hull a fresh clean-cut look 


Canvas is still available from some of 
the larger marine-supply dealers, and 
even from mail-order houses. So com- 
plete recovering of an old canvas-cov- 
ered boat or canoe is a worth-while 
project at this season of the year; as is 
patching a leaky boat. This latter work 
was thoroughly covered in OwuTpoor Lirt 


ls Your Fuel 


HE ENGINE of your motorboat is a 


gun which continually shoots the 
same projectile, the piston. And gaso- 
line, which the engine uses as an ex- 


plosive, is quite like gunpowder in that it 
is a good servant when properly handled, 
but a potential trouble maker if treated 
carelessly. 


The liquid form of gasoline is com- 
paratively harmless. It’s the vapor—and 
the liquid mixes quickly with air—that 


makes it an explosive. For safety, we 
should see that our supply has little op- 
portunity for free vaporization, and the 
place to start our precautions is at the 
fuel tank. 

There’s only one safe type of filler 
pipe: the kind which has its intake end 
attached to the neck of the deck plate 
by an air-tight screw connection, with a 
similar fitting at the tank end. No gaso- 
line, either liquid or vapor, can escape, 
and no air can enter. A vent is necessary 
to allow air into the tank as the fuel is 
withdrawn, and here is where you can 
avoid bad medicine. Beware of the tank 
in which a pinhole vent in the filler cap 
provides the only ventilation. Eventual- 
ly, somewhere, a service attendant is go- 
ing to fill your tank by means of the old- 
fashioned funnel which closely fits the 
neck of the intake, and when he jams 
the hose nozzle into the funnel, the en- 
trance of gasoline into the tank is bound 
to build up air pressure—and there will 
be a sudden spouting of gasoline all over 
the boat. 

If your craft has only a filler-cap vent 
now, you'd do well to add a proper one. 
This can be done by installing a length 
of %-in. copper tubing from the tank to 
the open air. Fasten the tubing to the 
top of the tank by an air-tight coupling, 
then lead it through either the side of the 
boat or the transom, whichever is con- 
venient. A small piece of copper wire 
screening held in place by a canoe paint- 
er eye made of brass will provide security 
and finish over the opening. Install a 
shut-off cock in the vent line to prevent 
evaporation of gasoline when the engine 
is not in 

Another danger 
lies in having the 
tank located neat 


use 

point in construction 
outlet of a gasoline 
its bottom A break 








System Sate? 











for March, 1941. Later issues told how 






to plan and make a sailing rig for Ca- 
noes and other boats. 

Canvas work of another type may im- 
prove your boat. A small dodger ! om 
spray hood forward will keep flyi 
water out; and a cockpit cover will ke 
your boat clean and dry, always rea THE As 
to use. A shaped cover combined with IMPER 
ridgepole, for setting up over demour FORCE 
able uprights, will provide shelter and BY WA 
make it possible to sleep aboard the CRU - 
boat on camping trips. Khaki wate GIVE ' 

SAYS h 


proof duck should be used for this wor 
It can be run up on an ordinary sewing 
machine fitted with a heavy needle; 


a cheap sailor’s palm, sail needles, a 
waxed cord to sew corners and edges 

If you have access to back issues 
OvutTpoor Lire, look through them for f 
ther boat kinks. Chances are you'll fi 
several ideas that can be used to ma 
your outfit more convenient or saf 


Or, if you have any particular project 
mind, do not hesitate to write this 
partment about it—we may be able 
helpful advice.—J. A. Emmett. 
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AIR -TIGHT 
CONNECTIONS] 


teeter 
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| 










FEED PIPE... ENDS 


TANK 
~ ABOVE BOTTOM OF TANK 


there means that the boat may be flooded 
with gasoline before the damage can 
repaired. Such a layout was 


necessary 


in the days of gravity feed, but with A 
day’s fuel pumps or vacuum tanks the 
feed pipe should be brought through the : 
top of the tank and down to a point just # 
far enough above the bottom to avert sign 
any pumping up of sediment. Should the S 

tank become fouled, a bilge pump fitted ia 


with a rubber-hose intake pipe may be 
used to clean it through the filler pipe 
Vibration causes copper tubing to de 
teriorate quickly. To safeguard against 
this, fuel and vent lines should be we 
secured, and the coiling of a few inches 
near each end connection into a spiral 
will prevent vibration from loosening the . 
fittings 
Now that we've minimized the chances 
of escaping gasoline, let’s take a few pr¢ a 
cautions against its more destructi 









form, the vapor. If that is present it will Ww, 
accumulate in the bilge, although in og 
open boat free circulation of air w €s 
control that. Nevertheless 1 sere ; 
backfire flame arrester should be used 

on the air intake of the carburetor. D 

use a homemade affair, but one designed 

by the manufacturer to compensate 
interference with the air supply. I . 
cabin craft, there are electrically e 
erated exhaust fans which remove , 
gasoline vapor in short order. But to . 
precautions add one mort it least ; 
fire extinguisher of good capacity, i! Ww 
dition to the one requ! ib . 
Keyse ‘ 
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THE AMERICAN FORCE INVADING SICILY IS 
IMPERILED BY A HUGE NAZI TANK 
FORCE. DESPERATE, THE ARMY CALL 
BY WALKIE-TALKIE TO THE NAVY 
CRUISERS OFF SHORE. 
“GIVE US THE RANGE? 








FLASHLIGHT 


Trout, Whitetish- 







nk see 


ail ‘ 
" THE BIG GUNS ROAR, THE WALKIE-TALKIE KEEP- 
ING THE NAVY POSTED; SOON THE ENEMY TANKS 


radio communication — the link between 
the fighting forces. Millions of Ray-O-Vac 
Batteries are delivering this vital power on 
all battlefronts right now. Millions more 
are coming! Your War Bond purchases 
help supply our fighting men’s needs. 


. 


7 


ARE SMASHED. THE BEACH HEAD IS SECURE! 


TELEPHONE + LANTERN - 


and a Sucker 


(Continued from page $85) 


As we drifted lazily by, Don cast, let 

the outfit wiggle and dart past the point 
f a half-submerged tree. No _ soap. 
Then, as though to heap insult upon 
injury, Hawley heaved his cumbersome 
rig overboard, watched the water geyser 
up as it hit, and hardly took up the slack 
before something went sock! It wasn’t 
my old friend the lunker—just another 
cold-water fighter of a pound and a half. 
But he put up the same thrilling fight 
that made us all glad to be alive, and 
with an outdoors to enjoy. 

Casual as the sphinx, Hawley offered, 
Non-fish Don.” 

Don chuckled with enormous con- 
fidence. “I’m just saving my trout for 
later. They'll be fresher to take home. 
But when I do start, it’s goin’ be Shame- 


faced Hawley.” 

We got no more strikes in the next 
uple of miles, and by then we'd 
reached the place where I usually stop 


vernight. So we tied up, cooked sup- 
per, and made camp in the pines cond 
the snow. Wedges of golden-eyes, and 
mallards, and whistlewings sashayed 
back and forth along the river, twenty 
yards from camp mergansers 
skimmed low over the water... a flock 
f ten honkers gabbled like rusty gate 
dinges in the eddy just around the bend 
ind night settled down. 

When we were packed, breakfasted, 
and ready to push off next morning, I 
asked casually, “Would one of you guys 


like to take the oars awhile?” 

Hawley didn’t appear to hear. “How 
far down was that nasty water?” he 
asked. “Do you really think we can run 
it—with this load?” 

Don said seriously, “Sure, I'll take the 
oars. Only—well, tell me: Which oar 
does what?” 

So I rowed. With my rod case staring 
up from the floor board, sort of accus- 


ing me. 
“Well, Hawley,” said Don, “today I 
start. Just watch my smoke.” 


“Backlash, you mean,” Hawley jeered. 
The river wound deeper into the can- 


yons, where the scenery alone was 
worth the price. Jutting, snow-hung 
cliffs. Rugged, gashing canyons, rising 


straight up from the cottonwoods. Wild, 


unused country, because virtually the 
only admittance is by water. 

We drifted along, taking only the 
choice holes. It was lazy man’s fishing 
de luxe. Good runs and eddies on the 
other side, a dozen or so oar strokes 
away—well, it was too much bother. 
Tie trout were biting fast enough to 


make us feel we'd end up with a decent 
mess, but not too fast to cause any loss 
of interest. 

It seemed that Don was still jinxed on 
trout, however. All day he fished with 
jaw-set determination. Nobody was go- 
ing to say he went home skunked. But 

-nothing doing. He’d jerk too hard on 
the nibbles. He’d push when he should 
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RAY-0-VAC COMPANY 
HEARING AID 


TINY BATTERIES HELP SAVE SICILIAN BEACH HEAD 


Batteries furnish the power for portable 


MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 


RADIO IGNITION + MULTIPLE 
have pulled. He’d set the hook when 
there was nothing. on the other end. 
He'd tease a lunker in a pothole into 
smashing Hawley’s bait, when it trailed 
along after. 

Until we were within a quarter mile 
of the second night’s camp, that is. 
Suddenly, in a run on the south bank, 


Don’s technique got reversed. He zigged 
when he’d been zagging—and he hooked 
a trout! From the way he played him, 
anybody could tell that Don really 
knows his stuff 

“All hands on the net,” Hawley teased. 
your steam,” Don answered. 
need it.” He netted the fighter 


“Save 
“You'll 
himself 

“One-fish Don,” Hawley re-labeled him. 

But within fifty yards, Don hooked a 
second trout. When it was spent and 
quivering in the boat bottom, Hawley 
changed the label again to a grudging 


“Two-fish Don.” 

And when I drew the boat into the 
shallow water, in the cove where we 
were to beach, Don let out a yell that 
likely disturbed Sitting 3ull. He'd 


hooked and was landing his third trout 

in the pothole where Hawley had just 
cast. “You're really learning from me,” 
Hawley admitted with a bit of chagrin. 

After supper Hawley and I, with an 
exchange of winks, hurriedly left the 
supper dishes and sprinted to the good 
side of the eddy by the boat. Don came 
later, and cast lackadaisically into the 
bad side. Suddenly his rod snapped to a 
curve. A moment later he was leading a 
trout, flapping, to his feet. That hap- 
pened three times in the half hour before 
dark. Hawley and I, using spinners just 
like Don’s, got not a nibble. Don’t tell me 

















What Our 
fo Come 


When our boys come home, they 


Boys Want 
Home to! 


will need a lot of fishing and fun to 
make up for many trying, strenuous pleasure per dollar. 
days and nights in the service. And 
they will want a Mercury—the Out- 
board motor that is performing so 


well in wartime duties 


want a Mercury, because it will give 


YOU WILL ALWAYS WANT 


a “NERCURY 





Now ... Most Power per Pound 


—. For Engine Production 


CORPORAT 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINES OUTBOARD MOTORS 


CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 








those fish weren’t playing favorite 


In the morning, certain my tur 
be passenger had come, I asked w 
take the oars. Don looked serious. 
willing as can be,” he said, “but 
nasty water. .and we all three 
families. Of course, if you insist 


Hawley looked thoughtful. “The trut}! 


is, it’s that snap judgment in the t 
places, those accurate split-second 
cisions one has to make But if 
think I could “¢ 

So I gave it up and took the 
I yielded to the fishing urge at lu 
time by taking three whitefish on s 
and leader and Royal Coachman ir 
foam of an eddy downstream—while t 
fished it for trout. No need to un} 
my rod case for just a few minutes 

That afternoon the contest bet 
the two of them got close. Hawle 
Don 7. Don 8, Hawley 8. Don 9, Hav 
8. Until we were nearly through 
the landing was only a few miles d 
stream, and the score was Don 10, H 
ley 9. Hawley was tight-lipped, read 
eat the words he’d been feeding 


so long. 

Then, when all the work of the 
was over, those guys let something 
Don started telling of his boyhood 
in Wisconsin, a state of innumer 
lakes. Come to find out, he knew w 
like a duck! 

Hawley, darn him, let slip the 


(fy 


that he’d lived on a lake, and at one tin 


had actually run a ferry service! 
told of times when the waves st 
higher than his boat... of running 1 
miles in one day than we'd coms 
entire trip. 

I got my mouth shut in time t 


claim, “Why, you deceiving, fish-hogging 


pair of 
Then’s when vengeance seemed 
For Hawley hooked the biggest fis! 


the trip. Before I could relinquish 
oars, he had him solid. “Wowie! 
choked. “Keep away from that b 
Let’s not lose him!” 

How he wanted that trout, to eve: 
score with Don! How Don wanted 
to lose it, so he’d come out ahead! 

I glanced once at a stretch of 
water several hundred yards below 
nodded my lantern jaw up and d 
a glint in my good eye. I spit on 


hands, and was thankful for that ext 


bean sandwich at noon. 

Gentlemen, you should have seer 
row! They’d played me for a sucker, 
now was my chance for reveng 
stood up against the braces. I Ik 
on the oars till they became a pa 
parentheses. White spray split 
the bow. A hundred yards of backw 
gurgled behind. The fast choppy w 
of the rapid helped. In other word 
went downstream like a bat out of 
with the best trout of the trip towi 
behind, fresh and battling, and I 
giving him every opportunit t 
iway 

Hawley cussed me He 
inch of line, pointed the fiddle-tau 

raight at the trout, held 
groaned. Don—still one trout he 


war-whooped, and begalr count 
“One-fish Hawley. Two-fish Hawley 
Up to Nine-fish Hawley Ther 
mimicked the sounds of it 
er and a galloping boat 

There are times when the 
happens. Some way, someh 


pounder of Hawley’s stay¢ 
out the entire rodeo. So to get 
Don, I slowed down, shipped ur 
netted it 
That made me feel better Wwe 
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Hunters Should be 
Tested First! 


OME form of test for hunters should 
be devised so that no man would be 
given a license who, through some 
incapacity, is unfit to be trusted with a 
gun. Here’s an incident that clinches 
the argument for me 
My companion and I, hunting bears in 
Pennsylvania, stopped for a short chat 
with a grouse hunter, then pushed on 
into a swamp where we had seen fresh 
bear sign the day before. An hour later 
we emerged about half a mile farther 
up, and there we met two other hunters 
also after bear. 
One chap seemed to be a foreigner, 


| for he spoke broken English. He was 


carrying a .30/30 carbine, and I noticed 
that he had it on full cock, not on safe- 
ty. I called the other hunter's attention 
to the situation, and he corrected it, but 
not until he had explained with some 
difficulty the function and use of the 
safety to his friend. 

Then, as we were exchanging condo- 
lences over our poor luck, there was a 
rustling in the brush and I looked up to 
see our old friend, the grouse hunter, 
come into view. I remember distinctly 
that I was able to recognize him, as he 
was easily within 100 yd. of us. Yet I 
saw with a start that the foreigner was 
down on one knee, with his gun to his 
shoulder at full cock, and had his sights 
on the man! 

If we hadn’t let out a holler he’d have 
squeezed off that shot, and there would 
have been one less member of the hunt- 
ing population—-unless marksmanship is 
measured in direct proportion to com- 
mon sense, in which case, of course, 
the grouse hunter would have been 
perfectly safe 

In any event, that little incident brings 
out very nicely the danger points we 
should guard against in hunters. 

To begin with, the foreigner had to 
have the safety of his gun explained to 
him. Now I happen to own a gun of the 
same make and model, and I know that 
the manufacturer includes with each 
firearm a leaflet explaining all about the 
different parts. So it seems only reason- 
able to insist, before a man is issued a 
license, that he prove: first, that he has 
sufficient knowledge of the English lan- 
guage to be able to understand hunting 
laws, and to follow the manufacturer's 
instructions on the functioning of his 
gun: and second, that he knows the few 
simple safety rules about the use of fire- 
arms. 

Furthermore, that bear hunter had 
such poor eyesight that he couldn't even 
recognize a man in fairly open country 
ind less than 100 yd. away. No man 
should be permitted to carry a gun into 
the field unless a competent test shows 
that his eyesight (with glasses if neces- 
sary) is adequate. Nor should any man 
be issued a license who cannot quick- 
ly distinguish any one of the colors 
hunters wear in the field as a protective 

isure. 

Another weakness that the hunter ex- 
hibited was emotional instability. His 
immediate impulse upon hearing a noise 
in the brush was not to make sure of his 
target first but to blaze away and ask 
questions later. To detect such insta- 
bility might involve too extensive an ex- 
imination for practical purposes; yet 
the idea merits expert consideration. 
Lieut. John V. Kratz. 
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CaS Cost Whiskey 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. @ At LOUISVILLE In KENTUCKY 





HORTAGES of practically every- 
thing we want to buy, from matches 
to motor cars, are too universal to 
cause either surprise or disappoint- 


ment. Yet I'll confess I was more than 
a little astonished when I discovered 
that gun dogs and hounds—whether 


no exceptions. That 
doesn’t seem to make sense. With mil- 
lions of our sportsmen in the armed 
forces or too busy in war work to do 
iny hunting, we could reasonably as- 
sume that the sporting-dog market 
would be definitely dull. Reliable re- 
ports, however, indicate that exactly the 
opposite is true. 

Come to think it over, there are a 
number of reasons for this. To begin 
with, most of our war-working sports- 
men are not, as in normal times, filling 
their game pockets with feathers or fur; 
rather, they’re filling their pants pockets 
with folding money and plenty of it 
the kind that burns good big holes 
through which slips the wherewithal for 
niany things the wearer of the pants 
would think twice about buying when 
times were hard. And among these lux- 
uries a high-class dog or pup is a “nat- 
ural.” Even if the buyer has no 
immediate use for such an animal, he is 
sure it will come in mighty handy later 
on when the war is over. 

And don't forget that while the supply 
is limited and prices are high, good dogs 
can be bought. This, as we all know, is 
not true of many of the expensive ac- 
cessories dear to the hunter’s heart, such 
as shotguns, rifles, ammunition, binocu- 
lars, cameras, and outboard motors. 
What’s more, dogs and pups are not ra- 
tioned, are subject to no priorities or 
ceiling prices, and require no ration 
points; all of which makes them an ex- 
ceptionally attractive buy. 


idult or pup—are 


oy why should the supply be limited? 
Commercial breeders who own and 
operate extensive kennels aren't fools. 
They have had many months in which 
to gear their production to the present 
demand. What has held them back? 
Unless I have been greatly misinformed, 
1 number of things. Many have 
called to the colors for active service on 
the various fronts; more have enlisted 
or been recruited as trainers or handlers 
of war dogs, or as officia] supervisors of 
dog training at the various camps set up 
and operated by the K-9 Corps. In most 
cases this has meant, not a slow-down 
but a complete shutdown of their cus- 
tomary breeding operations 

Not that this answers our question. As 
‘a matter of fact, the output of this 
country’s commercial kennels has been 
but a small percentage of the high-class, 


been 


The War Market on Pups 


purebred sporting dogs and pups offered 
for sale every year in peacetime. It’s the 
so-called amateur breeder who supplies 
most of them—the fellow who owns a 
good dog or two and raises one or more 
litters every now and then. Today he’s 
in the same situation as all the rest of 
us, in service or out. He has something 
far more important than fussing with 
pups to take his time and attention. 
This does answer the question we asked 
a couple of paragraphs ago—and inci- 
dentally raises another: Where does that 
put the present-day buyer who is look- 
ing for a good pup? 


S IT looks to me, in many cases he’s 

directly behind the eight ball; which 

is why I’m sticking my neck out to offer 

him a little unsolicited but well-meant 
advice. 

Right at the start, I hit a snag. In the 
good old days I always stressed the im- 
portance of a _ painstaking personal 
scrutiny of the pup you are planning to 
buy. Today wartime travel restrictions 
rule out inspection trips for the average 
buyer; especially since in hundreds of 
localities where, before the war, breed- 
ers were numerous enough to afford a 
wide choice, they are now few and far 
between and have little or nothing to 
offer at anything like reasonable prices. 

If you face that situation, your obvious 
alternative is to have.someone in whose 
reliability and good judgment you have 
complete confidence, make the inspec- 
tion for you. Even then, be sure to im- 


Even a cluck has winning ways, remember—he'll 
get you (or your wife) if you don't watch out 
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press upon your agent the importance of O 
five essentials, lacking which any pu v 
however desirable in other respects t] 
should be automatically crossed off you 
shopping list. d 

These essentials are: (1) general sound- 
ness and good health; (2) an ancestr 
of good hunting stock for at least thre: 


generations; (3) a demonstration of th - 
fact that the pup’s scenting ability is n 
O.K.; (4) a good disposition; (5) 
agreement that the pup be sent on ap- , 
proval before the purchase money is n 
passed—you to pay transportation bot! is 
ways in case you are not entirely satisfied Vy 


Of these five suggestions, the last tw 
may require more than mere mentior c 
since “disposition” covers considerabl 
territory, and there’s a very definite catct 
in the approval proposition. For dis- ' 
position, in my book, includes the pres- 
ence or absence of man-shyness and gu! 





shyness—both as serious as any faults in S 
the whole sporting-dog catalogue, wit} P 
the former in the lead by a big margir } 

Gun-shyness, inherited or acquired, is | 
often curable; man-shyness, which is al- | 


most invariably inborn, is so difficult t 
deal with that cases of a real cure art 
almost as scarce as that heath hen that 
used to live on Martha’s Vineyard. What's 
more, it’s a year-round problem, whic 
gun-shyness is not, and can be a pel 
disappointment, em- 


petual source of 
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barrassment, and even expensive legal 
complications. Avoid the man-shy dog or 
pup as you would the plague! Nine 
times out of ten he'll prove a washout 
as a hunting dog, and be worse than 
useless as a reliable house dog. 

And right here let me say that the 
man-shy dog and the one-man dog are 
two distinct and very different things. 
The latter is not shy at all—he simply 
concentrates his loyalty and affection 
on one person. In other words, while 
perfectly tolerant of others, and thus in 
no way untrustworthy, he is not a hail- 
fellow-well-met. One-man dogs, if capa- 
ble in other respects, usually make ideal 
gun dogs or hounds, and their devotion 
to their masters becomes an asset rather 
than a liability. 

This is especially true when several 
gunners, each handling his own dog, are 
hunting in company, in which case the 
one-man dog’s complete disregard of the 
whistling or commands of anyone other 
than his own master, saves both the 
latter and his hunting companions a 
deal of unnecessary annoyance. 

Now for that catch in the sent-on- 
approval proposition. It’s what I call 
“pup appeal,” and must be reckoned 
with because, while it’s ever present, the 
novice buyer often fails to realize it 
exists. To put it briefly, a pup—any pup, 
regardless of quality—is a supersales- 
man for himself, and this characteristic 
is a goblin that will get you if you don't 
watch out. 

Not only that, in most sent-on-approval 
cases the prospective buyer has no other 
pup with which to compare the one he’s 
considering; and while comparisons may 
be odious, they’re exceedingly enlighten- 
ing and reveal faults and virtues that 
otherwise might easily be overlooked. 
So, when you inspect a pup or grown dog 
shipped to you under such conditions, be 
hard-boiled. Look for faults, not virtues, 
and don’t let the charms of a lovable 
little “cluck” make you mentally blind. 


Murder on 


Coutinued 


wounded this bull on the other side of 
the rise, and followed the blood trail to 
this swamp. You can’t tell where a 
wounded animal will go.” 

The grizzled man with the watery blue 
eyes came closer. “This isn’t your moose. 
He was mine alive, and he’s mine dead. 
You got no right to hunt my animals!” 
His voice was high and hard. 

“Now let's be reasonable,” Jim _ per- 
sisted, sparring for time. “You can see 
the carcass has two bullet holes in it. 


And you know you only shot once. Now 
there’s a lot of meat on this bull. Why 


don’t we split the carcass and each 
take half?” 

“You heard me say the moose is 
mine. I don’t want no more trouble 
with you, kid.” Jim saw the rifle before 
him was trembling, also that the ham- 
mer was back. 

“For God's sake, then,” Jim exclaimed, 
take all the meat! It isn’t worth argu- 
ing about.” 

Again Jim’s unconscious reference to 
the deity had a curious effect on the 
‘razed woodsman. 

“For God's sake,” the latter repeated. 
‘Yes, for God’s sake. I’m going to ask 
God when I’m supposed to kill you.” 

With that the strange old man turned 
abruptly and without a backward glance 
vanished into the brushy forest, leaving 
Jim in a bewildered sweat. Instantly 


Then too, the wartime dog or pup 
buyer is behind the eight ball for an- 
other reason. Just as he must buy the 
shirt, socks, jackknife, or cut of meat 
he doesn’t want because it’s the only one 
he can get, so, he feels, he must grab off 
the only available gun dog or hound 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory—hoping 
against hope that in the end everything 
turns out for the best. That’s shooting 
at the moon with a popgun. You and I 
can’t very well get along without shirts 
and a few pairs of socks, and we must 
eat to live; but most of us can manage 
to survive a year or so without a dog 
and a useless dog is worse than none at 
all. 

So let’s not be in a hurry. There «are 
still good dogs and pups to be bought, 
and at reasonable prices—if we take the 
time and have the patience to find them 
Take that time and have that patience. 
It will pay big dividends. 

One last word. A wartime market is 
duck soup for the breeder who has a 
novelty to sell, by which I mean a breed 
that is still in the experimental stage in 
this country, and has yet to prove its 
practical value over here. I’m not say- 
ing one word against any of these breeds. 
They may be, and probably are, all their 
sponsors claim for them; but I think it 
my duty to repeat what I’ve written in 
these columns before—that, to my way 
of thinking, breeds of this kind are for 
men and women who are in a position to 
own more than one dog and can afford to 
take what looks like a good gamble. 

There may be individual buyers, of 
course, who have an actual knowledge of 
the abilities of the dog they are consider- 
ing, but this doesn’t nullify the general 
rule that novice buyers are wise if they 
confine their shopping to the standard 
and thoroughly proven breeds. 

Summing up the whole dog-and-pup- 
buying situation today: Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead—or back right out, 
as the case may be.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


the Muskeg 


from page 19 


he snatched up his rifle and for a few 
seconds watched the spot where the 
other man had disappeared. Then, while 
the fanatic was in “prayer,” Jim Kieran 
hiked into the woods in quite another 
direction. 

Jim was definitely perplexed. 
moose meat was hardly sufficient cause 
for a gun feud, he reasoned. He actually 
pitied the crazed woodsman more than 
he disliked him; and certainly Jim didn’t 
want to be forced to shoot him, even in 
self-defense. On the other hand, neither 
did he care to be shot from ambush. 

Already the prospects of a pleasant 
and profitable season on the trapline 
had vanished. Always he would have to 
be on the lookout for the old recluse, 
and the latter was accustomed to prowl- 
ing the bush like a wolf. Jim couldn't 
forget that the madman had gone to ask 
God when, not if, he should be killed 
Would God give him the go-ahead signal? 
Ironically, Jim wondered. 

Before crossing the ridge he paused 
on a point to look back. He could clear- 
ly see the swamp and, on its yellow 
margin, the black carcass of the moose 
Beside it was a smaller figure. This 
would be the old woodsman, who, for 
all his twisted mind, still was practical 
enough to know that a goodly supply of 
meat so close to his cabin was not to 
be neglected. 
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Mike,” the Boss and his wife can wipe 
those worried looks off their faces, be- 
cause “Mike” can be well-fed with no 
fresh meat at all! 


TEST PROVES HUNTING DOGS 
DON’T NEED FRESH MEAT... 
When Fed Purina Dog Chow 


In an impartial kennel test, 26 dogs fed 
Purina Dog Chow exclusively, were 
hunted 50 miles a week for 6 months. 
They were fed no fresh meat! Yeta 
licensed veterinarian’s records show 
that these dogs maintained practically 
constant body weight and had no 
sickness or skin troubles of any kind. 

That's because Dog Chow supplies 
meat in meal form along with plenty 
of vitamins, minerals and other food 
essentials. Buy Dog Chowat the Purina 
dealer's store withthe _ 
Checkerboard Sign. / 
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FARMWOOD FLORIDA 


Winner Tenth Annual 
(1943) Pheasant Futurity. 


Her owner, Udo M. Fleischmann says: 
*“"We have used Hunt Club as the basic 
food at Farmwood Kennels for many years 
and have found it does an excellent job 
of building bottom and endurance into 
our dogs.”’ 
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INS HUNT CLUB YOUR DOG WILL 
DOG FOOD | GO FOR ITS RICH 
ee ain” | MEATY FLAVOR. 
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Ask for Hunt Club 
4 in 25-lb., 5-lb., or 
2'o-lb. bags at your 





feed store or grocer’s. 


a MARITIME MILLING CO., 
Buffalo, New York 
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Jim Kieran got his own meat two 
days later. This time it was a fat mule 
deer that loomed gray and bright before 
the bead of his front sight. By nightfall 
he had the carcass packed in and hung 
in his meat house. 

He had thought much about his second 
unpleasant encounter with his strange 
neighbor. Although the incident now 
seemed almost like a bad dream, Jim 
was grimly aware that, almost at any 
time, he might expect a slug in his back. 
This weighty thought at last brought 
him to a decision that went more or 
less against his self-reliant nature. He 
had one more trip to make to town, and 
on this occasion he decided it would be 
wise to report the matter to the pro- 
vincial police. This information, he con- 
sidered, might prove invaluable in case 
he should fail to show up in the spring 
or be forced to act in self-defense. 

But Jim’s contemplated trip was still 
a day or two off when he returned from 
a short scouting excursion to find two 
men waiting for him at his home cabin. 
One visitor wore en anx!ous expression 
and the other a badge of the provincial 
police. Kieran was slightly acquainted 
with the Mountie, whom he knew as 
Bonny Caldwell. The latter introduced 
his companion as a local sportsman 
named Byron Kelly. 

“We're looking for a man,” Caldwell 
explained. “His name is Tim Woodbury, 
and he was hunting the Mowitch with 
Kelly here. That was three days ago. 
Kelly hasn't seen him since. We thought 
perhaps you might have seen him.” 

Kieran shook his head. “No, I haven't 
seen anybody except a half-crazy old 
fellow who lives near a swamp about 
four miles from here.” 

“Old Jacob Kine,” the Mountie nodded. 
“We know about him. Bush-crazy, kind 
of a religious fanatic. He's harmless 
enough, though.” 

“You think so?” Jim exclaimed. “Well, 
maybe he is. Nevertheless, the two times 
I met him he had his rifle on me, and 
the hammer was back. Said I was 
poaching in his country. He has the 
idea that the whole plateau and all the 
game and fur in it belongs to him.” 
And Jim went into the unpleasant de- 
tails of their last clash over the moose, 
and told how Jacob Kine had gone into 
prayer to find out when he should kill 
Kieran 

“Maybe not the harmless nut we 
thought him,” Caldwell muttered. 

Byron Kelly broke into the conversa- 
tion. “I hate to say it,” he said halting- 
ly, “but when I last saw Tim he was 
wearing a shirt very similar to yours, 
Kieran. Tim was just about your size, 


too.” 

“IT think we'll pay Kine a visit,” said 
Bonny Caldwell quietly “You won't 
mind guiding us to his shack, Jim?” 

“It'll be a pleasure,” said Jim, as he 


took his rifle down from the wall pegs. 

Caldwell and Kelly had come mounted, 
so Jim hurriedly saddled a horse. The 
northern sun already was on the decline, 
but they estimated at least two hours of 
daylight still remained... Shortly they 
reached the ridge above the nameless 
swamp lake and Jacob’s cabin, and 
dismounted for a preliminary survey of 
the basin 

“Smells like smoke,” Jim remarked, as 
the three men approached a lookout 
point 

In a minute they knew the reason. On 
the far side of the swamp, thin smoke 
rose from the spot where Jacob Kine’s 
shack had stood. Without further hesita- 
tion the horsemen rode into the basin. 
The fire had been smoldering for some 
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time, possibly two days, and little re 
mained. 

“Do you think Jacob killed Tim? 
Kelly asked Caldwell. 

“Well,” replied the Mountie, “he didn 
burn his shack and skip out for nothing 

Jim too was fearful that there ha 
been a murder on the muskeg, th 
Jacob Kine had mistaken Tim Woo 
bury for him. Vainly they searched f 
evidence that might indicate where th 
fanatic had gone. Suddenly Jim thoug! 
of the moose which had fallen on th 
opposite side of the swamp. He squinté 
across the brown water and saw some 
thing that made him start. Suspende 
at the edge of the jack-pine forest wa 
a set of palmate antlers. 

The men skirted the swamp to i: 
vestigate. Where the moose had falle 
there were to be seen only the content 
of the body cavity, the large bones, a1 
the hoofs. It was evident that, by mal 
ing numerous trips, Jacob Kine had 
laboriously back-packed the moose me 
to some hidden cache. Hardly pausi! 
at the scene of the kill, the men co 
tinued on to inspect the elevated antler 
They found the head and blades of tl 
bull suspended between two jack pins 

“Look!” Jim exclaimed, as he rode 
close to the antlers. 

Scratched on the concave curve of tl 
blades was the strange _ inscription 
WHAT GOD HAS WILLED. There could b 
no doubt that the words had been rudel 
graven by Jacob Kine. But why? 17 
Jim it seemed to bear out his suspicion 
that Jacob had indeed made a mistake 
in identity and shot Tim Woodbury from 
ambush 

“Looks like he got Tim.” It was Byron 
Kelly who spoke Jim’s thoughts 

At Jim’s suggestion they rode bac 
to the charred remains of the cabin in 
an attempt to locate the cached moo 
meat. All they could find were a few 
ribs and more large bones. 

“Jacob has packed off a lot of meat,” 
Jim observed. “He could hole up for a 
long time.” 

“Then we'll 
Caldwell grimly. 

Pointed shadows were moving out 
over muskeg and swamp. Thin ice wa 
beginning to form on the water, and 
the horses’ hoofs crunched noisily over 
the frosty meadow, as the men headed 
back for Kieran’s home cabin. That 
night they discussed the best way to 
track down the bush-crazed Jacob Kin: 
Caldwell anticipated trouble. Jim Kieran 
could only offer his cabin, services, and 
horses in the hunt. Byron Kelly wa 
desolate at the evidence which seemed 
to point to his hunting partner’s death. 

Two days later the trio of man hunte! 
again showed up at the muskeg lake, « 
whose margin lay the charred remains 
an ancient cabin. Again they searched 
the vicinity for clues which might lead 
them to Jacob Kine’s retreat. His tracl 
were everywhere, but always they led 
to high, rocky ground or to a stream bed 
which quickly dispelled all signs. Wearil 
the men pried among the charred ren 
nants which once had been a hovel-lil 
abode of a strange woodsman. It w 
Byron Kelly who turned the party fré 
its futile search. 

“The antlers across the swamp,” 
announced simply—“they’re gone! 

He was not mistaken. Hoofs pa 
swiftly over the sucking muskeg. M 
mentarily they paused on the spot whe 
the moose remains had lair Now o1 
discolored muskKeg grass bore mute te 
mony that some large animal had he 
met its death 

Bonny Caldwell, in the lead, saw son 
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thing that made him spur his mount. 
Before Kieran and Kelly reached him 
the Mountie was examining the muti- 
lated body of Jacob Kine. It lay dis- 
torted on the yellow muskeg grass near 
the edge of the jack-pine forest. It had 
been beaten, cut, and disfigured by 
powerful, cloven hoofs. All around, the 
soft earth was perforated where a 
mighty moose had pawed and jumped. 

Lying upon Kine’s cold form was the 


moose head which once had been fixed 
in the branches of the pines. The 
polished curve of the blades still bore 


the strange engraving: WHAT GOD HAS 
WILLED. 
“There’s something else,” Jim _ said, 


pointing toward the swamp. 

A thin film of ice was forming again. 
And out of the brown muskeg water, 
through the ice, extended a man’s hand. 


From this extraordinary bush tragedy 
1 strange story was born. You could 
hear it in beer parlors, dimly lighted 
settlers’ cabins, and in the Indian shacks 
—only the Indians whispered the tale. 

Over and over again it was told that 
the moose which Jacob Kine had stolen 
from Jim Kieran had come back to life. 
It was brought into being again by the 


summons of murdered Tim Woodbury, 
who had raised his hand out of the 
swamp where the crazed woodsman had 
hidden him. Thus directed, the resur- 
rected bull had stomped the murderer 
to death, left its rudely inscribed antlers 
on the mutilated body, and then fled, 
headless, into the woods, where now it 
roamed—a phantom killer. 

Jim Kieran heard the embellished tale 


many times, and occasionally he was 
asked the whereabouts of the headless 
bull moose. For a while Jim was patient, 


but finally he tired of relating the true 


story. 


Bears, he knew, had cleaned up the 
remains of the moose which had been 
killed on the margin of Jacob’s lake. 


And beneath the spot where the strange- 
ly graven antlers had been strung up 
he had found twin hollows which he 
believed were made by the knees of 

man bowed in prayer. Lastly, he had 
identified the tracks of a giant bull 
moose which had come upon the kneel- 


The Raccoon 


Continued from page 24 


1 talkative mood he gives voice to one 
of the strangest calls heard outdoors. 

It is a long, quavering whicker, almost 
identical with the tremulous notes of the 
screech owl. The two can be told apart, 
however, by the fact that the raccoon’s 
cry is harsher and less musical than the 
owl’s. The clear, still, moonlight nights 
of autumn are the time when the coon 
calls most frequently. On such nights 
the cry will carry a full mile, and those 
who have heard it never forget it. 

In the North the raccoon belongs to 
the clan known as the seven sleepers 
Through the autumn he feeds glutton- 
ously, storing a thick layer of fat under 
his gray pelt against the needs of the 
bitter winter that is coming. With the 
arrival of cold weather his nocturnal 
rovings cease. As soon as the ground is 
frozen hard and the snow comes to stay 
he curls up in a nest of dry leaves and 
dozes off into the strange sleep of 
hibernation, not to come forth again 


until the snows are softening under the 
warm March sun. 
Blackcheeks may not match the fox 


for cunning, but he is far from stupid and 
more than one canny old ringtail, wise 
from many a life-and-death race with 
dogs, has saved himself by taking refuge 
in a woodchuck den. Rail fences, too, 
often are the coon’s salvation. He'll 
mount to the top rail and follow it for 
a hundred yards or more. He'll take 
to earth in a drain tile where he knows 
neither dogs nor men can follow. He'll 
climb a network of grapevines and make 
his get-away ape fashion, along an aerial 
highway. He’ll run to the end of a fence 
row, double back on his own tracks half 
the length of the field, and then wheel 
sharply aside at right angles, to the great 
confusion of young and unseasoned dogs. 


I have even known a wise old swamp 
coon to climb a tree overhanging a 
tream, leap from a low branch into the 


water, swim far downstream, and come 
out on the opposite bank. Water is his 
lly wherever he finds it, in ditch, creek, 
r flooded swamp. Swimming, he leaves 
no scent for the hounds to follow and 
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ing man from behind. In the ensuing 

assault of hoofs the suspended moose 

head must have been knocked down 
But Jim tired of explaining all this. 

Somehow, people liked the Indian ver- 

sion better. 

so he swims frequently as a last resort, 


when all his other tricks have failed. 

Even for his last-ditch stand, if the 
hounds overtake him on the ground and 
he must fight it out, he often chooses a 
watery arena. More than one unwary 
coon hound has been drowned upon 
tackling a big coon at the edge of pond 
or river, and few hunters will send their 
hounds against Blackcheeks in such a 
place if they can help it. He can give a 
great account of himself in any ring, if 
it comes to that. Pound for pound, no 
dog is his match. When he fights for his 
life it is always against heavy odds. At 
best he is pitted against a hound two or 
three times his size. More often he faces 
two dogs, or even four or five. Yet he 
never fails to put up a magnificent 
battle. There is no cowardice in his 
make-up, and if he must die he goes 
down snarling with his last breath. 

I have seen a few coon-and-dog fights 
I shall never forget. Best of all I re- 
member a tough old ringtail we ran for 
hours one night and finally treed in a 
leafy oak where we could not shine his 
eyes. One of our party climbed the tree 
with a flashlight. Presently he yelled, 
and we saw a bulky black shape launch 


itself against the dark sky, from a 
crotch thirty feet up. 
The coon came sailing down like a 


giant flying squirrel, striking the ground 
with a heavy thud. Five dogs waited for 
him there and they pounced on him 
without mercy. They were from one of 
the most famous coon packs in that part 
of the country, the pride and joy of their 
owner. But it took that old 
than five minutes to lick the whole 
bunch. He trounced them so soundly 
that we couldn’t send any of the five in 
again, and he’d have made his get-away 
if we had not interfered with the rifle. 
I was never very proud of the finish of 


coon less 


that hunt Ben East 
NEXT MONTH The ¢ la goose, an 
othe Outd fe fodie 
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CHASING CARS iS 


NON-ESSENTIAL, TOO! 
The Boss says so. 


how to ignore 
trucks!) with 
Book System. 

Every dog’s 
have that Book. 
get rid of my 
geant’s SURE SHOT Capsules 
(Puppy Capsules for small dogs). 
Gives the Boss expert tips on 
training and feeding me, treating 
my ills. 

For your dog’s sake, get and 
yead the new Dog Book. It’s free 
at drug and pet stores (or mail this 
coupon). 





















He taught me 
cars (and even 
Sergeant’s Dog 


master ought to 
It told us how to 











Sergeant's, Dept. 26-B, > Richmond 2 20, 0.Va. 
Please mail the NEW, 40-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant's Deg Book to: 











Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 





White Collie Pups 









ealer 
$1 for 10 Ibs. 
Meal Cereal px 


“or Be nd 


Meat 


















stpaid bE. of 
Re kies, and FREE 32-pg. book 
‘F eeding & Care of Dogs. 


& PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
) Battle Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 


He Barks! He No Barks!! 
, a 
Stops Barking and neigh- 


Anti-Bark Bridle 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 


dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. < 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs.— oe 58. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Do 


WARNER’ S PRODUCTS CO...Dept. 4 Norwich, Cenn. 


Metal Dog Tags 


Stamped with your name and address 


25¢ each, 5 for $1.00 


ALSO KEY RING TAGS: 
Please print lettering desired 


BOX 219A WINGDALE, N. Y. 














TAGCO 











The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L.. Galion. Ohio 





Do You Own A 
“Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continu 





ally scratching, digging, rubbing. and biting himself 
intil his skin is raw and sore lon't just feel sorry 
for him. The dog can’t help himself, but you may 
He may be clean and flea free and just suffering 
rom an intense itching irritation that has centered 
1 the nerve endings of his skin. Do as thousands of 
eased dog owners are doing At any good drug 
store pet or sport shop, get a 25 package of Rex 
funters Dog Powders, and give them once a week 
Note the quick improvement One owner writes 
M female setter on Sept. 29th did not have a 

rn of hair on her body all scratched and 
yitten off I gave her the powders as directed. By 


Learn what they 


test 


was all haired out 
Make a 25« 


No 10th she 
ill do for your dog 


his 


important. Your dog goes barefoot. Between 
illoused pads is tender skin. Thorns, glass, ice, and 
snow get in to bruise and cut Neglect may bring 


ameness and infection. Use Rex Hunters Dog Oint 

ent for quick relief of wounds If dealer can't 

supply send 50c to J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 626, 
& Ye 


vouR 508 - Use NIX 


Keep Dogs Away While Female Is In Season 





Simply pat NIX on back and tai] Once a day and you can 
hunt, show or exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
non-poisonous and harmless, Wash off before mating. $1.00 
buys enough for full period. Ask gour dealer or send $1.00 


for bottle postpaid 


| Knock-Em-Stiff Products Ca., Abington, Mass., Dept.D-2 | 


Name ” . | 


Add 


es cee eee ce cee cee ann ae ane aie cae ane ams ame em oe aoe 


A Big Fishing Book 
for Only 25c! 


eee 








Chock full of infor- 
mation and advice on 
every type of fishing! 
How to find and use 
natural baits, how to 
handle all kinds of 
artificial lures. In- 
structions on trolling, 
fly fishing, skittering, 
bait casting, ice fish- 
ing, and ocean fish- 
ing—with pages and 
pages of helpful sug- 
gestions for catching 
trout, salmon, black 
bass, pike, panfish and many others, 84 pages. 
Fully illustrated. Send only 25¢ for your copy 
today!’ Address Dept. 24 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 


New Thrills for 


Fishermen! 


for 














If fly-casting 
bass is your hobby, 
you're sure to want 
guidebook. 
master the 
tricks of 


how to han- 


this new 
How to 
Various 
casting, 
dle bass bugs. hackle 
lures, 
flies, 


Spinners and _ fly-rod 


and feather 


wet and dry 





wigglers, how to 


water and weather, how to 


judge effects of 


care for equipment—and a special chapter of 


helpful hints that every fisherman should 
know! 85 pages Fully illustrated. Send only 
25e for your copy today! Address Dept. 24. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth New York 10, N. Y. 


Ave, 


2700€ 20 0 
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The Health of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 


bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately 


t - ed 


Champions Shed, Too 
own a very promising 13-month- 
old springer spaniel. This dog is out of triple- 
champion (American, English, and Canadian) 
Boughurst Rover. She is in perfect health, and 


Question: I 


is a wonderful hunter—has taken four first 
prizes at trials here, and against dogs 3 years 
old. She does, however, shed a lot of hair. I 
realize that this is natural, but as she is kept 
in the house, the heavy shedding becomes a 
very real nuisance. Have you any suggestions? 


—J. N. A., Calif 


Sponge the dog’s coat with bay rum 
and water (4 tbsp. bay rum in a small basin of 
water), rub thoroughly dry with a bath towel, 
then brush and comb. Do this twice a week 
Every other week, rub coconut oil well into the 
coat, let it remain in for an hour, then rub out 
with a dry towel. Also, groom every day 
Add 1 tbsp. cod-liver oil (with viosterol) to the 
diet daily.—J. R. K 


Answer: 


her 


Whooping Cough 


Question: Can a dog get whooping cough? 
According to the symptoms, my beagle has it, 
and now my bluetick hound seems to have 
caught it too. What should I do for them?— 


L. B., Wis 


Answer: The possibility of dogs contracting 
whooping cough is very remote, so it’s not likely 
that your dogs have it. Give them 1 tsp. sirup 
cocillana three times a day. Or you might try 
brandy and honey.—J. R. K. 


Nippy 


Question: I have a 2-month-old Irish setter 
that nips me on the hands or ankles whenever 
she gets a chance. I whip her with a folded 
newspaper, but she simply won't learr. It there 
something wrong with her, or is this just a 
puppy habit?—G. E., III. 


Answer: Your puppy will outgrow this habit. 
Whenever she attempts to bite you, speak to 
her firmly. Ard every so often, give her a large 
shank bone to gnaw on.—J. R. K. 


Dislocated Hip? 


Question: While playing in the yard with 
another dog, my 10-month-old Chesapeake Bay 
retriever was thrown against a pole, and hurt 
his hip. A week later his left hind leg became 
lame, and ever since he has had considerable 
difficulty getting around. Bathing his leg with 
Epsom salts does not seem to help the con- 
dition, and I am afraid that his hip has been 
dislocated. Do you think it is now too late to 
do anything for him? (I have told that 
his leg should have been put in a cast im- 
mediately). Am looking forward to your ad- 
vice as I would certainly hate to have to dis- 
pose of him.—J. C., Conn. 


been 


X-ray 


reason to 


taken of your dog's 
destroy the animal; 
3 or 4 months, 


Answer: Have an 
hip. There is no 
he will probably be all right in 


even though there is a dislocation. The con 
dition can doubtless be corrected regardless 
of the length of time that’s elapsed since the 
injury—your veterinarian will be able to de- 


this after a careful examinat 

For the present, 
for too long a period 
f beef (rare) mixed 
bread and cooked 
and a raw egg daily. If you 

beef, you may substitute beef hs 

neys, liver, poultry, or fish. Cottage ch 
be added to the diet; and see that he 
cod-liver oil every day.—/J. R. K 


termine 
exercise 


liet shou 


do not 
His 1 
with stale wt 
vegetables. A 
are una 


some 


tain 


Heart Worms 





Question: My dog, a German she 
1eart worms, and the Army will not 
intil he is rid of these parasites W 
r organism is the heart worm, ar 
transmitted? Also, can my dog be free 
worms by home treatment?—H. R. D 

Answer: Heart worms are threa 
vary in length. They are transmitted 
toes, and lodge in the heart and 
essels. The microfilaria is found in 
Home treatment would not be satisfact 


an probably arrange to take your 
the | veterinarian for 


injections.- 


cal 


Dry Cough 


Question: My 3-year-old pointer ha 


a dry cough. Otherwise he is in ¢g 
For a while I thought that his llar 
too tight, so I loosened it; but he st 


to cough.—G. J. C., Tenn 


Answer: Swab the dog’s throat w 
percent solution of argyrol twice a 
him 1 tsp. sirup cocillana three time 
Add I tbsp. cod-liver oil (with viost 


the diet once a day. Also, it would be 


to have the blood examined for filaria.- 
For Fleas 
Question: I have read somewhere of a pr 
ration containing rotenone that is used to rem 
ticks from dogs. Is rotenone an effe ve 
secticide for fleas, and if so, would it be 
to use pure rotenone—the kind that’s use 
plants—on my dog?—A. E. S.. W. Va 
Answer: Derris powder with 4 per t 
none is quite effective against fleas. D 
pure rotenone on your dog; it w 
toxic —J. R. 
Rush Job 
Question: Quick! Please tell me h 0 
and take care of nine newborn pups.—- 
E. F. G., La 
Answer: Caring for newborn 
quite a task. Keep them warm, and the bed 
clean. They should be fed every 2 hours— 
milk is quite satisfactory. Or condensed 
one part to four parts of warm wate 
evaporated milk (equal parts with warm wa 
may be given. When the pups are at 
weeks old, they should begin to lap mi W 
they are about 4 weeks old, a tea 
scrapped beef may be added to the diet.—J.4 
Sulfa for Distemper 

Question: In a recent issue of OUTDO 
LIFE you explained a treatment f 
that had settled in a dog’s eyes. How 
use of sulfa drugs for distemper I 

1at sulfathiazole is a sure cure.—J E N 


Answer: Sulfa drugs are use 


but they are not a sure cure Where 
is complicated with secondary infect 
sulfa drugs are of more value Dist 


caused by a virus.—J. R. K. 
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Antifreeze 


My 2-year-old English setter is 
She winds birds excellently 
but she will not freeze 
she cat-creeps toward 
legs. Of 


Question: 
fast and obedient. 
and retrieves perfectly, 
on point. As I approach, 
the bird with her tail between her 
course that just isn’t the way to act. The 
classiest dog in the world couldn’t put any 
more birds in my bag than this little bitch does, 
but I would like to know why she won't freeze 
as she should.—R. S. P., Ga. 


Answer: I doubt very much that, at her age, 
your bitch will develop style on her points; 
but a course in yard-breaking will, I am sure, 
teach her to hold steady. Be careful, though, 
not to overtrain, or you may make a false 
pointer out of her. Go easy—it would be a 
shame to ruin such a good dog.—W. C. D. 


Two-in-One Dog? 


Question: As I enjoy shooting over a point- 
ing dog much more than I do over a spaniel, I 
use a setter for upland game, and a Labrador 
retriever for my duck hunting. Now, from all I 
can learn, a Brittany spaniel will do the work 
of both a setter and a retriever, and do it 
equally well. If this is true I could keep just 
one dog and devote my time to running and 
training him instead of dividing it between 
two dogs, as I have been doing. 

I hunt pheasants in a country heavily criss- 
crossed by tight wire fences, which cramps the 
style of a wide-ranging dog. I hunt partridzes 
and woodcocks in the heavy thickets of upper 
Michigan, where a pointing dog is as necessary 
as a retriever. Most of my duck hunting is 
jump shooting in shallow marshes and potholes. 


Do you think a Brittany could handle the job 
for me?—H. E. S., Mich. 

Answer: I hesitate to make general state- 
ments about the ability of various breeds of 
sporting dogs—nine times out of ten it’s a 
matter of the individual, not the breed. 


As to the Brittany doing the work of both a 
setter and a retriever, and doing it equally well, 
I question it; just as I would question the 
ability of a general practitioner in medicine to 
do the work of two specialists. All I can say 
is that the Brittany is undoubtedly a good 
little dog. He is inclined to be fairly fast and, 
as a rule, will range out like a speedy setter 
or pointer; but he might find the going pretty 
hard in heavy cover.—W. C. D. 





America is a land richly endowed. In 
time of war, however, our heritage in 
is greatly endan- 


natural resources 


gered. If we sportsmen would pre- 
serve our wildlife, it is up to every one 
of us to pitch in and support the work 
of conservation. It’s the fees we pay 
to hunt and fish that make conserva- 
tion possible, so 

BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you don’t expect to use it. 





In or Out? 


Question: My husband has a black Labrador 


retriever, about 114 years old. He (my husband) 
Seems to think that in cold weather, the dog 
must be kept in the basement of our house. I 
contend that a dog as tough as Labradors are 
Supposed to be would be better off outside, in 
a house of his own. What do you advise?— 
Mrs. M. B., Wis. 


If a Labrador that’s more than a 
Id can’t stand cold weather, I should say 


Answer: 
year 





Page 
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Dog Questions 


that there was something wrong with him. 
In fact, I think keeping him outdoors much 
preferable to housing him in the basement. 


But he should have a snug, tight kennel, with a 


piece of carpeting hung over the doorway to 
keep out drafts. Also, he should be able to do 
plenty of running, and not be chained to his 


kennel.—W. C. D. 


Bear-and-Cat Dogs 


Question: Three questions: In your opinion 
what are the best dogs for hunting bears and 
cats? How may an otherwise good bear-and-cat 
dog be made to stop hunting skunks? Can a 
dog, once severely mauled by a bear and now 
refusing to have anything to do with them, ever 


| 


be of use as a bear dog again?—M. C. G., Calif. | 


Answer: I am no authority on bear-and-cat 
dogs, but should say that, of all purebreds, an 
Airedale would be most likely to fill the bill 

Most dogs that run free in skunk country 
will tackle and kill skunks—even setters and 
pointers often do it. The only preventive I 
know of is to keep the dog tied up when you 
are not with him. When he’s out hunting with 
you you can usually get him off skunk before 
it’s too late. 

I can’t answer your last question for the 
simple reason that it all depends on the indi 
vidual dog No doubt some dogs are game 
enough to come back even after a thorough 
mauling by a bear; but if I were to try to get 


again, I'd make sure 
with one or two 
back his liking 


such a dog to work on bear 
he didn’t try it alone. If 
other good dogs, he might 
for the sport—W. C. D 





get 


Retrievers for Hunting 


Question: I would like to know more about 
the Chesapeake Bay retriever. I know, of 
course, that he is a good retriever, especially on 
ducks, but I don’t know Aow he hunts.—R. G., 
Mich. 


Answer: When used for ducks, the Chesa- 
peake usually lies in the blind or boat with the 
gunner, and retrieves from land or water when 
ducks are killed or crippled. Members of the 
breed are sometimes used for upland game, in 
which case they are, as a rule, rather slow and 
careful workers; but still excellent retrievers, 
of course.—W. C. D 


Wanted—a Coyote Killer 


Where I live, the coyotes are bad 
but the country is too rough to run them on 
horseback. Is there a dog that can catch and 
kill a coyote by itself?—C. E. Y., Oreg. 


Question: 


Answer: Two or three years ago I made 
quite a study of the subject, and received many 
letters from ranchers and others who should 
know what they are talking about. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that the best 
dog for coyotes is a cross between a greyhound 


and a Russian wolfhound; but it was pretty 
well established that even this dog, alone and 
on his own, cannot catch and kill a healthy, 


full-grown coyote.—W. C. D 


Springer as a Running Mate 


Question: I am thinking of buying a springer 
spaniel pup to run with my beagle, and would 
like to know what you think of the idea. In 
other words, is a springer a good trailer, and 
would it work on 


Miss H. G., Ohio. 


Answer: 
rabbit dogs, 
beagle does. They usually 
when working close to the gun, 
are likely to go out independently, jump 
rabbit, and work out the trail rather slowly so 
as to drive the rabbit around to the gun. 

I can’t say how a springer and a beagle 
would work together, but I’d guess the combina- 


jump the rabbit 


rabbits with another dog?— 
As a rule, springers make first-class | 
but they do not hunt exactly as a | 


whereas beagles | 
the | 


tion would be rather discouraging to the beagle. | 


If you try this out, I would appreciate a letter 
telling me the result.—W. C. D. 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 








Wild Rabbits COTTONTAILS 
and JACKS 


any number in 
restocking or 
coursing "lace cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur 
nish Jacks at all times ex 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ery customer satisfied 


EARL JOHNSON 


Rago, Kansas 


Can furnish 
season for 











FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 


‘ead 


Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top ewards 
at seven shows since 1984. Member of N. Y. and U. 8. Asso- 


ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 


sods will bring and 









h id large numbers at your 
favorite | a) | or fishing 

i Ww da Ri Wild Celery and 

any thers adapted to all cli- 
es and waters, described in 






book. 
expert 


illustrated 
ea, receive 











nm. o. Coon, “Naturalist 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
©. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
nain Aquatic Nureeries, 1924 to 1948.) 






P. 
rerly The Wisc 





MONEY" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STO 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — A Ralsed 
ae BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 

. offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 19 cents, O- send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Rook Catalog and Price 
» List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 


Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 BV Road, Pear! River, N. Y. 


WAR SQUABS BOOK FREE 


Why meat worry? Squab meat easily and cheaply 
raised for war-time food. If you sell, you get POUL- 
TRY TOPS for this po Eaten or marketed only 





25 days old. Write —_ 1944 big free book, 
war food starter, low easy 

methods for prolits v ales op 

portunities, success accounts writ 

ten by money-m breeders in 


every State RICE FARM, 429 How. 


St., Melrose, Massachusetts. cx & 


EASTERN MINK 


of Top Quality. Now booking orders for a limited 


number of bred females for spring delivery. 
Terms, reproduction guaranteed. ‘‘SUCCESSFUL 
MINK RAISING” with twenty illustrations and 
drawings, gives full information on building pens 


and caring for animals, mailed for $1.00. 
DAVIS FUR FARMS 


BOX 96 ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


Chin-Chin Most Beautiful Fur 


Small Investment 
Large Profit 
& 


Free illustrated Booklet 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 


R. D. 20, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 

















And Fish By Planting This Spring 

TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 

Wild Celery, Sago, etc. Best Duck— 

Fish—Game Foods. Terrell’s Seeds 

Grow. 

48 YEARS SUCCESS. Describe Wa- 
ters, Advice—Folder FREE. Write 


TERRELL’S «,W!difs Consattente 


S7OADLK.. OSHKOSH. WIS 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE 
IN THE 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at 
the rate of 30c A WORD PER INSERTION. 28! 

a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at 
once. Count each number and initial as separate 
words and count name and address. Minimum 
advertisement accepted, ten words 


Cash must accompany order New advertisers are 
requested to furnish two references with their first 
advertisement. Send your ad with remittance to 
Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York |! N. Y. MARCH issue closes 
JANUARY 24th 


Tae AiReoates aay, 


OORANG Aijiredale puppies, ss Shipped on 
ipproval. Sportsmen’s Service zaRue, Ohio 


eee ceacues am] 


Stud—Two famous Sons of the World’s 
7 Producing sire—Beautiful Folder in 
colors, Isaacs Beagles, 5747 N. Kingsbury, Dear- 
born, Mich 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
Trial, Puppies Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. 
Route 3 
BEAGLES, Bassets, Pups and Grown Stock. 
Davis Kennels, Joliet, Ill. 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 
free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds Broken, Trial starters. 
Guy Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna 


PT CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | 


BLACK Labradors Only. Good selection of pup- 
plies to offer, reasonably priced, write for list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Rodall Kennels, Box 
423, Lincoln 1, Nebr. 

BLACK or Golden Labrador Pups from 5 genera- 
tions. Registered A-1 Field Dog Parentage. 
Kellogg, Junius, 8S. Dakota 

REGISTERED Golden Retriever Puppies. Rea- 
sonable, Excellent Bloodlines. Ray E. Fried- 
erich, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

BLACK Labradors, two months, right age for 
next hunting season, best bloodlines. Peverill’s 
Pom-Dane Kennels, R.R. 5, Waterloo, Iowa. 


| fie HOUNDS QD] | 


COON Hunters am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky = trained Coonhounds for 23 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- 
Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 
5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. . N, 
Ryan. Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 
ULY-Birdsong-Sugarloaf ind Walker strains. 
Coon-bear-cat-deer, wolf and fox hounds, Shar- 
on Center Kennels, Copley, R.F.D Ohio. 

HOUNDS for hunting any kind of game, cheap. 
Free descriptions and trial Cumberland Ken- 

















nels, Cumberland City Tenn 

FOX hounds: Trained: Trial: Young dogs. ; John 
Herbert Sentley Springs, Maryland 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, F-17, Herrick | 


WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal. 
COON, skunk, opossum hounds. Trial. Puppies 

Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Missouri. 





Setters Straight 


SPORTSMEN 200 +=Point 











( zone Ts, Combinatign Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Houne Reasonable ist Free. Ramsey Creek 
——s- R 3 Iilinois 
LISH Set Irish Sett = er S| 
els Three 1 e Springers at stud. Ralph 
nch. G } n. I 
IR EDALES Co , Satts Pointe Qua 
pups $ 00 Shipped I Sports 
en’s Servic LaRue oO 
PUPPIES ilso S es what do you need? 
Books colored pictures lescriptior 108 recog- 
zed breeds ) Royal Kenr Chazy, N. ¥ 
R EGISTE :D American Brow Water Spaniels 
Springers Dachshunds Scotties Champion 
Studs. Puppies. Br Rush I e, Wis 
IR Sale: Dogs, ¢ er ind ) Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds hipped for tria Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry. Ky 
SOXER, P cl Cc Dachs} e, Ber 


urd 


| 


| 





NEWFOUNDLANDS. St. Bernards, Cockers, | WANTED Mauser Rifle in 6.5x54 m.m. (6.5 m 





















































Springers, Fox Terriers, Stamped Envelope for Short) or 8x51 m.m. (8 m.m. Short) or 
Reply. Dorothy Birkey, St. Johns, Michigan. in Short Action or such action on 700d 
a ——__— regardless condition barrel or stock. Iso set tr 
ST. BERNARD pups; ‘Champion sired beauties, gers coy any — It action. J.B Garland, O 
$25.00 up. Franklin Young verhead, _L Ree Meee 4414, Department wus tice Bldg., Washington, D 
REGISTERED Coach 4 pe and ~ Up. Kane “TACKHOLE Dot’ The ieee Center 1 } 
Kennels, Leland, III. dot reticules installed target ‘scopes $5 
REGISTERED t Ds $25.00. Bulldogs, 304 Weaver 330-440 $6.00, in all other hunt 
= - a te pull Pups ss 5. 0¢ I lIdogs, 304 *’scopes $10.00 to $12.50. Send stamps for i 
a a . _ trated folder. Weaver ’scopes stocked. T. K. 
CHOICE Coach, also White Collie pups. Regal 3irmingham 1, Alabama. 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. aa ee WANTED to purchase for cash or trade f 
ST. BERNARDS. Newfoundlands. Toy and large and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 S & & 
foxte rriers. _Minnie Tolles , Delta, Iowa. Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express i 
eee ETN for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fift! t 
SETTERS nue, New York, N. Y. 
AND POINTERS FAIR prices paid for Target Pistols, R y 
Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Shi; 
REGISTERED Irish Setter Puppies Direct from estimate. Public Sports Shops, Dept. L- 1 ; 
breeder with fifty years experience Farm 16th St Phila., Pa. 
raised and guaranteed. Earl Bond, Albert Lea, AMMUNITION, all types wanted. State « 
Minn. _ = an . tion, age and caliber. Highest pr paid. M 
ENGLISH Setter puppies from outstanding offer Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth A 
bloodlines. Parents exceptionally good shooting New York, N. Y. 
dogs. John Emerick, Canton, Il a oa REVOLVERS. Automatics. Holsters. Rifle ; 
YOUNG English Setters, from Proven gun dogs. Write for Bargain List. Stamp please. W 
Champion Bloodlines. Fred Wiedenroth, Madi- good used pistols and ammunition, I Sale 
son Lake, Minn. West 32nd (1) New York. 
BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups cheap. 30-06 F.A. Metal Point Cartridg 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash. some split necks all in firing cor t s 
WANTED: Bird dogs for training. Grouse, Ae oo _— Shops, Dept. L- 
Pheasant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Penna. nl. oe - ; 
_ = 3 fle Toule prefer V 
REGISTERED English Setter Pups. Healthy pan Nas ig Bn gl dew 
stock. Sydney Leimer, Carlton, Minn, on. 24. Tannese  Winels R 
PEDIGREED English Setter Male Pups. Paul il I 
_Yoder Smithville, Ohio, , WANTE D for Cash, Ammunition, any quant 
| i ibres—Write: Public Sport Shops 
i SPANIELS rN i | 13 8. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
_ — a ii5 USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought, S 
SPRINGER Spaniels of quality for field or show. Traded. List, Stamp. Howe Fur Comp 
We have the largest and finest lot of bred Coopers Mills, Maine. es 
bitches and pups in the west. State wants fully. | THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binocu 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, W: ish. War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunsh 
REGISTERED Springer Spanie ls, top ~ qual ity. Runnemede, New Jersey. " 
Fiddler’s Green Kennels, Black Point, Novato, USED Guns, Binoculars, Bought. Highest ¢ 
California. Prices Paid. Also Traded and Sold Stoe 
COCKER and Springer puppies hunting blood- Arms Corp 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N 
lines. Ship approval. Sprucedale Kennels, Dun- REBLUING, Replating, Checking. Repair 
cansville, Pa. Nickel Guns Blued. Bluing Salts. Satisf 
- - nteed. G "e 92¢ Plant . 
LITTER registered cocker or springer puppies, | hee teed. Gunrebluco, 322¢ Plant, Tai 
from hunters. Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, HANDARMS, Shotguns, Rifles, with am nit 
Minn. Guaranteed N.R.A. Description. List 10c. | 
dolph’s, Atchison, Kansas. 


SPRINGER and Cocker puppies from Hunting 
Parents. Three Peaks Kennels, Greeley, Colo- WILL Pay $90.00 to $150.00 for .257 or .2 














rado 3000 caliber rifle in new condition and an 
COCKER Spaniel puppies. Supply limited until nition. Clarence Plant, Haas, Washingtor 
further notice. Few females. Mabel C. Sill, GUN Wanted: Over and under rif tgun < 
Corry, Penna bination. F. T. Moses, Wind War 
QUALITY Sprinegr Spaniel pups from American Rhode Island. ia 
Field Trial and Bench Champion Stock. Write | MAU SE R 98 altered to 30-06 .3 300 ) Savage < 


H. L. Bosshardt, P.O. Box 277, Hazelton, Iowa. versi¢ Custom Rifles. 3ayer ‘’s Gun § 
SPRINGER Spaniel Puppies, Eligible A.K.C., 


Walla ‘Wal 1, Washington. 




















Finest Bloodlines, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Vic- SEND 10 cents for list of 100 used guns. Fi 
tor Burk, Wellington, Illinois. _Ssett Willmar, Minn. : 
RED female Cocker with as instincts. H. C. CASH for Fine and Beautiful Guns. Hershey's, 
Bunnell, Yankton, So. Dakot Orrville, Ohio. 
COCKER Spaniel Puppies Reglatered. On ap- | COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 pase | catalog, 25¢c 
proval. Colony Kennels, Amana, Iowa. _Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. N. Y. 
COCKER puppies and grown dogs. Clark Groff, TRADE your old sights for new. Original § 
Route 4, Ottumwa, , Iow ° _Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. ; 

DOUBLE 12 Hammerless 10 boxes she $6 


—_ | “Turgeons, Oklee, Minn. 
| -* FIRE ARMS on i LAND Loads in Popular Calibers, Will T1 


BE Rifle Actions. Frank Foster, Clovis, Neé M 
1 A “Gun n Expe rt! Get ‘‘The Gun ~ Digest’’. This — Gaal) = ed ers : 
beautiful, extra large book tells you everything | W AN rE! Shi ‘sun she i eae —- 

. . 12 shells. Harry Sapp, Macomb, I 
about guns. A veritable encyclopedia. Complete — : - ; a 
specifications and handsome illustrations of all WANTED—Case 12 gauge shells A ri 
American Rifles, Shotguns and Handguns. Days | _Sauge any size shot. Roy Vail, Warwi . 
of enjoyable reading about the development of WANTED. 10 Gauge Magnur Doubl W 
Winchester, Colt, Remington, Sharps, Ballard, Denis Kirwan, Watertown, South D 


Parks 


‘ r, Fox and all other makes of guns. Also | 
authentic rticles on th care and repair of 
guns, all types of shooti ng d ick ca ling. llis- ' BINOCULARS, SCOPES, ab S| 


tics, etc. Special Introductory Offer: ‘‘The TELESCOPE Powerful Army type, 5 
Digest’’ plus a beaut 1 Gun Girl 1944 Calen- Has scientific ob ground 25mm ens. I 
dar for only $1.00 postpaid. Send $1.00 now, ex- closed, 8 in., open 15-in. Only $1.20 post 
amine ‘‘The Gun Digest’’ for a week; if you Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle Street, | 
iren’t 100 satisfied, shoot it back and we'll N Yor 
shoot your buck back. Klein’s Sporting Goods, 
502-BG South Halsted. Chica | "Ween stocked W & + 
_ ial é stc <ed Ve é & § h WN 

CATALOG just obtained a collection of 2,000 | Star Palmyra, P 
Modern and Anti guns, send coin 25c for WE in ind repair b 4 
your copy. 30-06 Metal Point late issus F A 
Cartridges $10.00 per hundred Whelan Oiled 
Rifle Slings 1”—$1.50, 1%”—$1.75, Brand New. ' :—y ANTIQUE FIREARMS “p> al 
Rifle Slings U. 8 Army re¢ tions s it Q 
leather, good conditior The ¢ h ( kifle w AN &rED—Old 1 
Slings, U. S. Army 1 " Webbing, fir ondi aster Sct ae RO rif toh 
9c each. Web Harness for Street Drum Fine m t oulds, fi 3 
< lition, 50c each. Canvas Utility Bag "10 x 10 at "I Sar y Sant AY Cc 

1 « lition, 25c each. P > § t Shops . 
Tynt ‘ : +h St > > RA } zlelk ler W 
) L-6 13 S. 16th Pr I ; Seine M 
HIGHEST Cash Prices fé Fir \ : I ( 
t h feels, Bir I Glasses 

- N rms, Ss I 
Camer Projectors : Pi raphic Equi} 4 Bs Abe 860-I 
ment. Ship 1 hat } W i < or Sr . 
check ft higt it re If 
t sat ‘ : , 
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PI AFOWL, Sw ins, Pheasant rY Ww iter- 
f Thirty varieties Pigeons err H Ret- 
te rf, Iowa 


WILD Geese, Ducks—Fancy Pigeons. Rabbits 
I Fowl, Pheasants. Jewel Game Farr D 
I}! 
} “I your own 
ceons Bool t me Gebh t I rr 
M tine. Iowa 
F¢ Sale: Native Virgir Bobwhite Q live 
ery guaranteed. Dan River Game Farm 
I l€ Va. 
I P Pheasants A € Trap bluepr 50 


Weesho-Uco, Box 51 Detroit, Mich 


¢ ) pair 


$5.00 


Str usbur 


pheasants young 
John ows r 


P_rourrey 


Al 2c a Month brings you money-saving tips 
from ‘came rimental farm. One year 25c; 5 years 
$1 Subscribe! Poultry Tribune, Dept 154 
M t Morris, Ill 

DA! t-K Cornish eggs, Rouen 


~ ducks Guineas, 
es. Glenn Wells, Farin Ili inois 


TT FUR ano CAME ANIMALS 


AISE “Highly-Pr Profitable tabbits. Wood 





An Zora 


$8.50 pound. Plenty markets. Send 25c for 
Literature, Instructions, Prices. White’s Rab- 
bitry 30x 374, Marion, Ohio. 


ROCK Port Rabbitry. Quality breeding stock for 
sale, Flemish Giants, Heavy Weight Chinchillas 
I New Zealand l 

Box 122, toc k Port, Missouri 

RABBITS: Flemish Giants 
sonably priced. Franklin 
Long Island, New York 
GIANTSTRAIN saccoons Americ . Finest 
Mink. Bred females. Catalog 10c. Shady Fur 
Farm, Springfield, Minnesota 

LARGE Beautiful Fox ‘Is for Sale. Edwin 
Kaminski, 1803-9th St Columbus, Net 


stock pedigreed 





Squir 








BLUE Foxes, young mated pairs or pro. en 

breeders. Write: Envill one Havre, Mont 

LIVE | Cc ottontail rabbits, imbo Bu ifrogs re- 
( ng. Vol rashe irs Bi rryvil ] 


Tang risvinc vaccee 357 


-TYING Materials at Wholesale. Watch for 
5 ils. Selected Northern = Tails, Each 
$1.00. Albino White Monkey Tails, 3 for $1.00. 
Ringeat Tails, 8 for $1.00. Ounce Spools, Gold 
or Silver Tinsel! (Narrow only) 





3 for $1.00. Full 








Line Furs Flosses, Cher € Wool Hair Send 
Che or Money Order. Satisfaction G ranteed 
Angler’s Supply, Robert Sitzman 205 Hicks 
Street Brooklyn 2, New York 
FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners 
professional grade ne trash or nnecessarv 
feathers. Comp Quality Fly T 6c in 
st for Mater Cat or F Catak 
S Tackle Co Mission Rd., I Angele 
( 
FLY T gz Mate 
S 110e¢ for cost of r 

piece of fu Weigl 

t -S Fishing I 

64 


CHANNEL Catfish Bait 
I experts one of the bes 





ided Form 
Mel Cox sox 1659-L, S 
LY, Rod, Lure, M 
struction Books; ‘‘Fly T 
ng 10 ‘Lure Mal 


hs a. velt, N. Y¥ 

WILLIE Ketchmore’’ 14”° ‘‘*Bring Luc ’ 

Laffs Galore’’ with friends: Dens; Tackle Kit 
Ketchmore Tackle Mal Hit 
WwW r, Black River Fal Wis 
SPECIAL Lacquer—Refinish plugs and tackle 
new Eight Bright Colors Brushes In- 
ns $1.00 Netcraft T edo oO 





FLY MAKERS! Send for 
Lures Company, Dept. 05 


St. Louis (4) Missouri 


WHOLESALE Prices; | tying mater Cata- 
101 fly descriptior 10c « r Colbys, 

Amesbury, Mass 

COME -LETE line qualit flytying materials. 

R onable prices. Free catalog. E. H 842 


High, Williamsport, P 





X Fre « talog Fletcher's 
MA ts ‘ turt (rane 
Patented Book 
Ve ( do or 2 
WRITE Wisconsin Earthworm Farm, Oshkosh 
W nsin about raising your own fish and gar- 
er rms 


catalogue. Perry 


Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Price 


Catalog, Flies, Lures, Mate Supreme 
Mfg. Company, Amarillo. Texas 
FY Tying Materials. Free Catak 
61 Roscoe Street, Chic o 34. Iilir 
ST cau Fires Catalog and 2 Str 
2 Sargent Smith, Sene P 








FAMOUS Mississiy Catfish bait forn 10¢ 
Geo. Thom Mar t Minnesot 


OZARKS cres White River frontage nin 
proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 


literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman B Kar s 
| City Kans 
,AN —_—a Tax § 
and 1 Innt fichir P 
ment page 4 % x Sale Service 


pag 
West, 


Toronto 
| 7 aartia tt tani aM 


BOW-Arrow-Hu 
guns and shells ‘Th istrated C Be vi e 
Free. 90 Page Ins Bor k only 50c. Arch 
ery. 617 South State. Chicago 

FEATHERING T: Bows rrows, § 
plies. H. Wayte Park, Kalamazoo 30 
Mich 

ARCHERY Equiy 
Archery. 2209-B East 


ae eee 


Books! Books! New catalogue in 
! Write: Old Prof's 
. Ponti 


sport. Try it 





$1.00 


919 H 


Mid-West 
Chicago, 49 


ment: Catalogue Free 


75th 


BOOKS! 
sued! Sent Free on request 
Book Shop ; 
Michigan 
| ALASKA The Last Frontier’’, pictured in a 
= 100 8 Book c oe Free 
| The A St Ketchikar isk 


Tie taxioenny 


GL ASS Ey 





le 
otogr phs. 75e 
“ 


made in our 


tory, ine ill T. and Furriers s 
plies Postal brin; lk Elwood Cx 
pany, Dept. 77, Or br 





CUSTOM deer tanning i 

Help glove our armed forces by 
raw skins for gloves. E. L 
ville, N ; 








EYES for Decoy Baits Taxidermist Supplies 
Schoepfer, 324 5th Avenue, New York 1 N Y 
YOUR Deerskins made into oves. (¢ K. Wood 


Johnstowr 
TAXIDERMY Supplie Paper Forms G 
Eyes. Arthur C 3 Scottsy I " 

CHOKERS Made x ‘ove 
Larson’s Tax der Iola, W 
IPRMILUILO MI au 


INDIAN relics ; n 


gems, foss cr t t strate “y catalog 
100 ancient rr heads $3.00 H Danie H 
Springs r 

WISCONSIN rre 90 for $1.00 ; extr fine 


for $1.00. W ms 212 Pine Street, Gr 

Bay, Wis 

4.000 Bars ns In I R ( Antiques Fir 
irms, Foss Coir Trophie et Cat \ 

photographs 10c. Museun W or Iilins 


20 ¢ sENI ads ; is liar Arr whe: is $1 00. Catalos 





i =; WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS if 
FOODS Attract ame 
v! Write Terre! 


Spring Terre ae seeds ZY 

569A. Oshkosh, W 

ATTRACT Wild D Fist Plant Natur 
. free C . sd : = 


Box 371H Osh 


Te iscetcancove oD 


4,000 Bargains 
Firearms, Fos ted —~ yee ily C 
tridges, Peace pipes Elk-deer Ruffa Hor 
Catalog with photograph 10 H . W 
Illinois. 


PRETTY Girls Art Pictures. B Maveitie 


Large assortment $1.00 postpaid Illustrate 
Catalog 1 Star r Sales 640 North Clar 
R-703, Chicago, I 


ELECTRIC 
postpaid 
Chicago 15 


WATERWEEDS removed easily nd 











from any lake, px or river Write for par 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 
* prices |t le ertex, t I 
NY ther Free detai St Pr 





MOUNTED Steer Horns for ¢ Over x ot 
spread. Free ( ef oI 

Texas 

RECEIVE magazines, samples. Yo 

in numerous rn n¢ lists 10 Howard 396 


Bro idway 


Tem tharrinc oy 


TRAPPING Hu 
alog Stamp 
Mills, Mains 
FOXES, Nine in « 
Particulars ‘ree 
Sherburne 


amping Equipment 
Company Coo! 





pers 
iy 


I day. Trap all furbearer 
Guaranteed. Write Estabrook 





ELEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete Blueprint 
30c. Weesho-! Box 51. Detroit. M 





Pa vTDOOo} 





LIFE 





rw Set on Weesho-Uco 


( te blueprints BOC, 
Mich. 


Th AND PHOTO. SUPPLIES j 


A944 





Positive Paper 


2 2 3 

M e best offer Peerless 

\ M vy, 200 West 42nd 
( W nsin 77-8610 

Service S Never 

f I 2h Century Photo 

W 
SMM M e 4 i Pr ector wanted, 1.9 
H W ] 
— ALITY rt tost bag hundred. 82-29 


York 


T NOveLTies GAMES, MACiCc | | 


Full color, size 
‘ ‘ é ll different $1.00 post- 
H i Pictures 303 R.K.O. Hillstreet 


GOR a ic pose 


| A ( 

ART hotos t dels a poses 
I t t $ ( Judy Sellers 30x 24, 
BOATS AND CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 
Ss All Ss, 8 t $6.95, Boat covers,. cur- 

Cc er | paints, airplane dope, can- 
‘ ent. Boat s s. Carbide lamps, Sleep- 
I : i teens, haversacks, pup 


tent Alan-Clar 98 Chambers, N.Y.C 





‘ut to shape patterns, blueprints 

sure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated 

og 10c. ‘‘How to Build 

$1.01 Cleveland Boat Blueprint 
14 Cleveland, Ohio. 

Plain lumber. Blueprint, 


1 ‘Detroit, _Mich. — 


film extraordinary 8mm. 

$2.00 t "100 ft $4.00 prepaid 

( e, 10c. Jenkins 
12-J , N. ¥ Kodachrome subjects also 


T —— OPPORTUNITIES rT 


ir Gingseng Seed 
s ‘ Bs rtic r 10c Associated 
Norbert Manitoba 


Test Decovs Ze] 


i $10.50 per do 


st f i a i - biic Sport Dept. 


Tl PATENTS ano INVENTIONS: us | 
I \ ediately for tw two fre free 

I ‘Pp tent Protection’’ and ‘Selling an In 
nteresting points to in 

ntion’’ form enclosed 

x irs’ experience 
iress Victor J 


Shope, 


A \ Evans 

& ( Re t Pat Attorneys, 823-B Mer 
I W t 6, D.C 

INV} OF I thout obligation 

I t tect invention. Secure 

I I tior for establishing date 
Patent Guide,’’ contain 

t patent procedure 

‘ Write Clarence A 

O’ Brie & Harvey or Registered Patent 
Attor1 iS-B A Bld Washington, D.C 
INV NTO! tent protection now 
4 Get ‘ Free book ‘*Protect 

I . ‘ Inve ‘ ’ and Free ‘‘In- 
t R laine conscien 

t f I fees-——eas payment 
W rit t McMorrow & Berman. Reg- 

Patent A 204-E Albee Building, 


your invention 

lence of Conception’’ 
Attorneys’ Fees’’ 
ine & Rom 
166 Bowen 





certain Lincoln pen 
limes $1,000.00. Cata 
2-OL, Colum- 


WI $10.00 each for 
, 1 T 
I 


10c. Fede ‘ Exchange 


wi cl h i pennies. Complete 
cat 1 W Waltman, 398 Broad- 


CA FORNIA y Wc. $% size The 
Coins 10c, Norman 


Troncconnre cD 


For a new ~ pipe » smok- 

rit our brand of tobacco and 

‘ M I t Natural-Flavored 

rreé River.’’ Pete Mober Box 972, Owens- 



























Co JBALOus 
OF HISHAREM i 
DOES THE BULL 
ELK BECOME 
INTHE MATING | 
SEASON, THAT HE 
WILL CHARGE 
AN AUTO. 
OR BATTLE 
WITH & 
mouse / 


SHOULD AN ACCIDENT BEFALL A MOTHER 

QUAIL WHILE HER EGGS ARE INCUBATING, PAPA 

WILL TAKE OVER ..- HATCHING OUT THE YOUNG | 
AND MINISTERING TO THEIR EVERY NEED 


Come ‘nGer 17 / PELICANS REVERSE THE 
USUAL BIRD PROCEDURE OF STUFFING THE 
BEAKS OF THEIR YOUNG, INSTEAD, THEY 
REGURGITATE AFISHY SOUP IN THEIR OWN 
POUCHES... . ANDJUNIOR SIMPLY MELPS RIMSELF 
_ 
BEAVERS, PERHAPS, WERE THE ORIGINATORS OF THE 
NIGHT SHIFT, SKILLED WORKERS ALL, THEY DO THEIR 
»S SLEEPING IN THE OAYTIME THEIR LOGGING AND 
s PENGINEERING AFTER DARK 





FS 
| 
{ 


, le 





’ Buve eisy ARE THE WOLVERENES OF THE SEA, THESE 

= FIGHTING SPEEDSTERS ARE SO GLUTTONOUS THEY WILL PREY 
/ONASCHOOL OF SMALLER FISH UNTIL FORCED TO 

| DISGORGE, WHEREUPON THEY LL BEGIN EATING ALL OVER AGA 
bern LEE POPS LE EI Pe eT ey es 
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Laight y 
C VW jidE™ g? 
Sorr.ep.!” 


wer 151! 
GLENMORE 


‘For over 72 years we have had but one 
‘Sambition—to produce the finest Bourbon 
“4in the world. In Kentucky Tavern we feel 
we have achieved this goal. There’s only 
‘one better buy in bonds—War Bonds! 


LED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON eo 100 PROOF eo GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





The MARINES are landing, 


THEY’VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES 


The Marines have a word for it—“Paramarine.” 
That is what they call these flying, jumping, fight- 
ing men. And the Marines have a word for their 





caas ese 


HiT 


favorite cigarette, too. Sure, it’s ““Camel’’—Camels 


rf 
are the favorite in a// the serviccs! 


pire 
* 


yOu BET 
CAMELS ARE 
FIRST WITH ME! 
THEY VE GOT 
. WHAT IT TAKES IN 
FLAVOR AND 
MILDONESS 








ieee 


<< 
“Hook on...ready... go!” That's the a 
order that sends them into action. And |] : % 
when the situation is ‘well in hand,” an- pe 
other ‘pack’ comes into action—Camels, 
the favorite with men in the Marines. 
in the Service 
sage soem bahedy 1» The favorite cigarette with men 
Its 250 feet straight 
dowe! Aad t's bate in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
the fledgling Parama- t 1 the Coast Guard is Camel. 
rine learns to take to (Based on actual sales records.) 
the air...to land on 
his feet, ready to fight. 
check Camels CAMELS 
PA SUIT ME 
‘gp! 
with your TOA'T. THEey 
“sone” TASTE GRAND 
AND THEY 
a DONT GET MY 
The “T-ZONE” — Taste and THROAT 
Throat—is thé proving ; 
ground for cigarettes. Only 
your taste and throat can de- th. 8. Hevdelés Toboceo Conibens 
cide which cigarette tastes Winston-Salem, N.C 
best to you...and how it f: 
affects your throat. For your ETHEL BRETT has a war job « 
taste and throat are abso in a U. S. Navy Yard. Like the a 
lutely individual to you men in the Navy and Marine« 
Based on the experience of ‘ | Corps, her word for steac) z 
millions of smokers, we be . é smokifig pleasure is “Camel.” : 


lreve Camels will suit your DO : “No matter how much I smoke, 
“T-ZONE” to a “T.” EMR oe 5 sit Camels always taste good —and 
Cl. a 
they’re so easy on my throat 





